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HE  comparative  strength  of  a  news- 
psper's  various  attractions  for  women 
of  eoDtinuing  interest  to  the  c'ditor.  What 
e  advertiser  wants  to  know,  however,  is 


delivered  by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
— and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

On  Sundays,  Tribune  total  circulation  in 
the  same  month  averaged  in  excess  of  1 ,300,0(M) 
net  paid.  This  was  from  S'ia.OOO  to  955,0<M) 
more  than  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers 
delivered. 

That  women’s  attachment  for  the  Tribune 
weighs  heavily  in  rolling  up  these  pluralities 
is  made  plain  by  merchants  who  sell  to 
women.  By  placing  in  the  Tribune  more  of 


their  total  expenditures  for  advertising  of 
women-appeal  merchandise  than  they  place 
in  any  three  other  Chicago  newspapers  com- 
bineil.  retailers  testify  clearly  that  it  pays  to 


Percentage  of  advertising  expen- 
ditures  placed  by  retailers  in 
each  Chicago  newspaper 
ist  3  Months  1944 
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Pagm  A  Pmgm  0  Papar  C  Paper  D 
43.9%  21  .S%  14.4%  10.3%  9.7% 


On  weekdays*  Chicago  retailers  place  in  the 
Tribune  more  of  their  promotion  budgets  than 
they  place  in  any  other  Chicaco  daily  news* 
paper.  On  Sundays*  they  place  in  the  Tribune 
more  than  they  place  in  any  other  Chica^ 
Sunday  newspaper.  On  weekdays  and  Sun* 
days  combined^  they  place  in  the  Tribune 
more  of  their  advertisinii  expenditures  than 
they  place  in  any  two  other  Chicago  news* 
papers  combined^ 


By  FRANK  ROBBINS 

Just  as  “Buz  Sawyer” 
represents  the  best 
traditions  of  the  naval  air  forces, 
Johnny  Hazard  typifies  all  the 
heroism,  the  adventure,  the 
gallantry  of  our  army  fliers. 

Here  is  a  brand-new  daily  and  Sunday 
feature  by  an  artist  long  popular  with 
millions  of  readers. 

For  samples  and  terms  write  F.  J.  Nicht, 
General  Sales  Manager. 
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be  in  wartime  and  to  restore  all  its  peace¬ 
time  freedoms  once  the  war  is  won. 

As  forThe  News  itself,  one  finds  that  it, 
too,  is  going  along  as  normally  as  possible 
under  the  handicap  of  wartime  paper 
shortages  and  necessary  war  news  censor¬ 
ship.  It  is  reporting  war-front  and  home- 
front  developments  tersely,  accurately, 
objectively.  Its  features  are  as  interesting, 
informative  and  entertaining  as  ever. 

Its  world-famous  comic  strips  are  still 
thrilling  and  amusing  2,000,000  buyers  of 
the  Daily  News  and  3,700,000  buyers 
of  the  Sunday  News.  And  The  News 
editorials  are  still  punching  away  for 
what  The  News  believes  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  w  hile  in 
the  Voice  of  the  People  the  customers  are 
still  telling  The  News  and  virtually  every¬ 
body  else  where  to  get  off. 

Altogether,  it  seems  to  be  a  triple- 
riveted,  copper-plated  Adventure — with 
a  capital  A — to  run  across  a  copy  of  The 
News  if  you’re  an  American  on  any  of 
our  war  fronts. 


home-front  news  without  fear  or  favorit¬ 
ism,  subject  only  to  military  security. 

Every  variety  of  opinion  is  still  express¬ 
ing  itself  at  home,  and  usually  at  the  top 
of  its  voice. 

True,  there  are  wartime  restrictions — 
gasoline  and  food  and  shoe  rationing, 
shortages  of  this  and  that,  high  taxes. 
And  there  are  reformers  and  theorists 
who  want  to  make  all  these  things  much 
more  severe  than  they  need  be,  so  that 
when  the  boys  come  home  they  will  find 
the  United  States  made  over  into  a  regi¬ 
mented,  elbow-roomless  country  which 
the  boys  will  hate. 

But  the  old  American  spirit  of  defiance 
to  such  tyranny,  one  gathers  from  copies 
of  The  News  picked  up  in  far  places,  is 
still  strong.  It  is  still  fighting,  still  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  this  country  as  free  as  may 


From  Guadalcanal  and  New 
Britain,  from  Iceland  and  the  Aleutians, 
from  North  Africa  and  North  Ireland 
and  England,  letters  come  to  The  New 
York  News.  Letters  from  service  men  and 
women.  Letters  that  begin:  “1  ran  across  a 
copy  of  The  News,”  and  go  on  to  indicate 
what  a  thrill  that  was. 

We  gather  from  these  far-flung  corre¬ 
spondents  of  ours  that  to  run  across  a 
copy  of  The  News  in  some  distant  war 
area  is  something  like  a  trip  home — be¬ 
cause  you  find  that  the  United  States  still 
is  substantially  the  United  States. 

The  people  are  still  talking  back  at  the 
President,  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  bureaucrats,  as  Americans  since 
1789  have  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
do.  Independent  newspapers,  such  as  The 
News,  are  still  printing  war-front  and 
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city 


ONE  SIDE  .  .  . 


Two  cities  in  Okkihoina  .  .  .  over  200,000  eoch  .  .  .  bofh  rich  morfcets 


for  your  product'  .  .  .  both  should  be  included  in  your  advertising  budget! 


Take  the  right  side  of  Oklohonto  for  exomple  (the  Tulso  side)  .  .  .  families 


here  bought  51%  of  the  groceries  and  drugs,  and  one-half  of  the  total 


retoil  purchases  in  the  State  foy  the  yeor  ending  June  30,  1943.  Bear  in 


mind  that  43%  of  these  families  reod  The  Tulso  World  ond  The  Tulso 


Tribune  .  .  .  24-hour  coverage  for  the  advertiser  .  .  .  at  ONE  LOW  COST! 
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Steel 

in  the 

Postwar  Picture 

Many  amazing  metallic  alloys,  father¬ 
ed  by  the  necessities  of  war,  will  play 
their  parts  in  the  postwar  picture. 
But  steel,  the  mother  metal,  will  play 
the  major  part.  In  the  marketing  of 
products  made  of  metal,  the  Herald- 
American,  too,  will  play  a  major  part 
in  all  well-laid  postwar  sales  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Chicago  market. 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  and  SUNDAY 


Nationmiiy  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Chapman  or  th.  boarc 


Dear  Mr.  Editor; 


May  13,  1944 


America's  great^new^sVn^?he\ic already  advocating  that 
victory  Par 

s.“H£!rS”SSK^ 

ES*""‘“^"  "SiS::  S‘€‘S?“““ 

ani  “b“?aurZpa^i*| 

factory  as  nature^'^^pro'Sfct  eventually  be  as  satis 

many  products  used  in  conne’ction^with^eflto^  itself  superior  for 

inks  and  other  solvents.  gasoline,  oil,  acids,  printing 

With  less  than  two  venr**:  nf"  ma^r.  j 
industry  is  already  producing  svnthet experience,  the  rubber 
tlcnauy  bi«b  ,aaut?.  -„ttrea__^ 

»atarir.J“  Jh“f:J?‘pZr"lrre«rS  «-atIle  ■ 

focused  on  a  complete  study  of  its  oossihivit?®  turned  from  war  and 
may  develop  around  it?  ^  ibilities,  or  what  new  industries 

other  regions  Vji’rair^i^ibbe*?.^  N^Jifthat^tMa dependenoe  upon 
bought  leadership  in  =ynthe‘^t\o^:Ve‘lL‘u"l‘d^r  i“eriV/o‘\“^*h1^^ 

Yours  very  truly. 


•  ..A  • 


Chairnan  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  lire  »  Rubber  Company 
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That,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  known  entertainers,  is 
why  he  prefers  The  New  York  Times 
above  all  other  newspapers.  Mean¬ 
ing,  he  adds  in  straight  talk,  "it 
prints  all  the  news  completely,  im¬ 
partially,  reliably." 


We  don't  repeat  his  comment  just 
because  we  think  it's  clever  and 
amusing.  We  think  it  bears  repeat¬ 
ing  because  it's  typical  of  the  way 
prominent  men  and  women  all  over 
the  country  feel  about  The  New 
York  Times.  In  a  recent  survey 
among  5,800  leaders  in  the  politi¬ 
cal,  business,  religious,  social  and 
civic  life  of  the  nation,  45%  voted 
The  New  York  Times  their  favorite 
newspaper.  Only  12%  chose  the 
next  newspaper. 

These  are  the  solid  citizens  of  their 
communities.  The  Times  is  their 
favorite  newspaper.  That  it  should 
be  your  favorite  advertising  me¬ 
dium  follows,  as  surely  as  reader 
response  follows  reader  interest. 


Sljje  iNiew  jjdrk  Simjejs 

.  “ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Newspaper  Advertising  Pulls 
Times  Radio 

Survey  by  N.  Y.  Dailies  Finds  Ads 
In  Press  Welcome,  Less  Expensive 
By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


that  the  median  radio  au¬ 
dience  for  New  York  retail 
advertising  programs  is  only 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
median  audience  for  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  statistics  from  three 
leading  independent  research 
organizations  in  an  analysis  of 
retail  store  advertising  released 
May  12  by  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  median  audience  for  radio 
retail  advertising  is  29,000,  for 
newspaper  advertising  151,500, 
the  analysis,  which  is  the  most 
important  project  yet  under¬ 
taken  cooperatively  by  all  New 
York  dailies,  reveals.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  promotion  group. 

’The  research  program  was 
carried  out  by  Crossley,  Inc., 
Fact  Finders  Associates  and 
Clark  Syndicated  Newspaper 
Service  ( now  Grant  Research 
Associates).  In  presentation  and 
booklet  form  the  survey  is  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Newapaper  Space  Cheaper 

Among  other  points  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  presentation  are 
that  most  readers  welcome  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  dislike 
radio  commercials  and  that  the 
median  cost  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  analyzed  was  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  the  me¬ 
dian  cost  of  the  radio  advertis¬ 
ing,  exclusive  of  talent. 

Embracing  consumer  attitudes 
toward  both  of  the  media,  com¬ 
parative  coverage,  and  costs, 
the  presentation  answers  four 
questions: 

’’What  is  the  attitude  of  New 
Yorkers  toward  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  and  toward  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising? 

’’How  large  are  the  audiences 
reached  by  New  York  retail¬ 
ers  now  sponsoring  radio  pro¬ 
grams? 

“How  large  are  the  audiences 
reached  by  New  York  retailers 
mrough  their  newspaper  adver- 
tiMments? 

“What  is  the  comparative  cost 
of  newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  to  local  advertisers,  based 


on  the  audience  reached  by  the 
advertising  message?” 

With  attractively  illustrated 
charts  the  presentation  presents 
statistics  from  the  research 
studies  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

“Advertising  which  consum¬ 
ers  say  they  want,”  it  offers,  “is 
likely  to  be  much  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  advertising  which  con¬ 
sumers  say  they  wish  they  could 
avoid." 

Conaumera'  Deairaa 

To  discover  how  desirable  ad¬ 
vertising  in  each  of  the  two  me¬ 
dia  is  to  the  consumer.  Fact 
Finders  asked  two  questions  of 
10,636  men  and  women  shoppers 
in  21  large  New  York  City 
stores,  including  department  and 
men’s  specialty,  and  covering  a 
broad  cross-section  of  stores 
serving  all  income  levels: 

“If  your  newspaper  could  be 
produced  without  advertising 
would  you  prefer  it  without  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

“If  radio  programs  could  be 
produced  without  advertising 
would  you  prefer  the  programs 
without  advertising?” 

A  strong  majority  of  both  men 
and  women  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  omission  of  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio. 

Of  7,830  women  questioned 
only  13.6%  wished  newspapers 
without  advertising,  86.4%  with; 
of  the  2,806  men  queried  19.4% 


preferred  their  papers  without 
advertising,  80.6%  with. 

Radio  programs  without  ad¬ 
vertising  were  preferred  by 
69.6%  of  the  women  and  65% 
of  the  men,  with  advertising 
by  30.4%  women.  35%  of  the 
men. 

Note  of  Caution 

“If  there  is  irritation  or  re¬ 
sistance  present  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  exposed  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  message,  then  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  advertising  is  cut 
down  by  just  that  much,”  is  the 
argument  of  the  presentation, 
which  adds  a  warning  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertisers: 

“If  the  delivery  of  their  mes¬ 
sages  is  accompanied  by  an¬ 
noyance,  then  they  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  much  good  will 
thereby.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  that  radio  commercials 
bother  most  people  and  create  in¬ 
attention  is  supported  by  the 
Crossley,  Inc.,  survey  measuring 
the  audiences  commanded  by 
the  21  local  retailers’  programs 
occupying  15  minutes  or  more 
on  the  air,  frequently  in  com¬ 
petition  with  top  rank  national 
network  programs. 

Crossley  Method 

The  same  coincidental  tele¬ 
phone  technique  by  which  na¬ 
tional  Crossley  ratings  are  de¬ 
termined  was  used  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  audience  and  the 
proportion  identifying  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

Audiences  for  the  programs 
varied  from  a  low  of  no  homes 
found  listening  to  the  Jerry 
Lawrence  program  for  National 
Shoes  over  WMCA  to  a  top  of 
178,000  of  the  3,060,000  radio 
homes  in  the  New  York  market 


tuned  in  to  George  Palmer  Put¬ 
nam  for  Bond  Clothes  over 
WEAF.  Of  these  one-half  knew 
the  sponsor. 

For  13  of  the  21  programs  sur¬ 
veyed  no  home  checked  could 
identify  the  sponsor. 

The  best  percentage  of  spon¬ 
sor  identification  belongs  to 
Horn  &  Hardart’s  Children’s 
Hour.  10:30  to  11:30  Sunday 
mornings  over  WEAF.  The 
chart,  with  percentages  repre¬ 
senting  proportion  of  the  3,060,- 
000  radio  homes  in  the  New 
York  market,  shows: 

Not  lutening  to  radio .  2,543,000 — 83  1% 

Not  lutening  to  WEAF .  354,000-1 1 . «% 

l.istenuii;  to  H.  &  H .  163,000 —  ^-3% 

Did  not  know  sponsor .  35,200 —  1 . 1% 

Knew  sponsor .  127,800 —  4.3% 

Only  the  Bond  and  Horn  & 
Hardart  programs  were  identi¬ 
fiable  by  more  than  50,000  homes, 
and  only  these  and  Abraham  & 
Straus’  Missus  Goes  a-Shopping 
over  WABC  numbered  over 
100,000  listeners. 

More  typical  is  the  B.  Altman 
Music  Festival,  WQXR.  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  eve¬ 
nings  9:30  to  9:45: 

Not  listening  to  radio .  2,006,000 — 66  6% 

Not  listening  to  WQXR .  1,026,000—33.5% 

Listening  to  Altman .  28,000—  0.9 Vo 

Did  not  know  sponsor .  13,000 —  0.4% 

Knew  sponsor .  I^OOO —  0.6% 

The  worst  failures  of  identi¬ 
fication  appear  in  the  figures  for 

H.  C.  Bohack’s  Adelaide  Haw¬ 
ley  program  over  WABC  and 
Abelson’s  Make  Believe  Ball¬ 
room  over  WNEW  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  5.35  to  5:45. 

’The  figures  for  Abelson’s  are: 

Not  listening  to  radio .  2.584,000 — 84  5% 

Not  listening  to  WNEW .  390,000 — 12 . 7% 

Listening  to  .Abelson’s .  86,000 —  2.8% 

Did  not  know  sponsor .  86,000 —  2.8% 

Knew  sponsor .  None 

For  H.  C.  Bohack  the  figures 
are: 

Not  listening  to  radio .  2,740,000 — 89  5% 

Not  listening  to  WABC— . . .  237,000-  7  8% 

Listening  to  H.  C.  Bohack. . .  83,000—  2.7% 

Did  not  luiow  sponsor .  83,000 —  2.7% 

Knew  sponsor .  None 

Misidentifications  included 
Griffin  Shoe  Polish,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Vicks,  Plllsbury  Flour, 
Musterole,  and  Bond  Bread. 

A  summary  of  the  programs, 
listeners  and  identification  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

In  conclusion  the  presentation 
stated  that  “almost  half  the 
radio  programs  sponsored  by 
New  York  retailers  attract  fewer 
than  1  %  of  the  sets”  in  the  area. 

By  contrast  with  the  median 
radio  audience  of  29,000  for 
New  York  retailer  programs 
(not  with  the  much  lower  iden¬ 
tifying  audience),  the  median 
audience  for  94  retail  women’s 
apparel  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  from  300  to 

I, 000  lines,  was  shown  to  be 
151,500  women. 

T%e  women’s  apparel  adver¬ 
tisements  were  selected  as  most 
common  from  the  findings  of  19 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Summary  oi  Radio  Listening  Survey 


AdnrtiHr  ond  ProQram 

Horn  A  Har^t— ('bilcbwo’s  Hour  -WEAF . 

Bond  Cloth«— Geo.  Palmer  Putnam— WEAF . 

.Abraham  A  Straue — Misaua  Goea  A  Shopping— WABC . 

Sachs  Furniture— Variety  Show— WMCA .  .  . 

Abelaon's— Make  Believe  Ball  Room — WNEW .  .  . 

H.  C.  Bohack- Adelaide  Hawley- WABC . 

Crawford  Clothes — 5-Star  F'inal  WMCA . 

Howard  Clothes— Soldiers  of  Press — WOR . 

A.  8.  Beck-Ted  Steele- WNEW . 

.Miles  Shoes— l^ula  Stone — WNEW . 

Canadian  Fur  A  Grove  Tablet*— Make  Believe  Ballroom— WNEW 

B.  Altman— Music  Festival- WQXR . 

Bloomingdale’s — Tobe’s  Topics— WOR . 

Barney'alNews — WMCA . 

Roger's  Department  Storee— Katherine  Cravens— WNEW . 

C'rawford  Clothe*— News — WMCA . 

Crawford  Clothes — 63  Club— WMCA . 

Crawford  Clothe*— Jerry  Lawrence — WMCA . 

Herbert's — BImot  the  Work*— WMCA . 

Howard’s  Cloths*-Weird  Cirde-WNEW . 

Nattoaal  Shoes— Jerry  Lawrenee— WMCA . 

t  No  homes  listening,  No  home  checked  could  identify  sponsor. 


LUimHn  to 

Can  IdatUify 

Program 

Sponsor 

163,000 

127,800 

178,000 

89,000 

100,000 

J9,000 

87,000 

41,000 

86,000 

• 

83,000 

• 

66,000 

:i0,000 

65,000 

6,000 

30,500 

• 

29,000 

11,800 

29,000 

• 

28,000 

15,000 

22,000 

• 

6,000 

• 

22,000 

• 

11,000 

• 

27,000 

• 

9,000 

• 

18,000 

• 

15,000 

• 

Missouri  Makes  1944 
Journalism  Awards 

Honors  Milwaukee  Journal,  Goudy, 
Morris  of  U.P.  and  Nutter  of  AP 


COLUMBIA.  Mo  .  May  12— Honor 

Medals  for  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Journalism  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  magazine,  two  news¬ 
papers.  a  type  designer,  a 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  two  foreign  corespondents 
this  afternoon  as  a  feature  of  the 
University  of  Missouri's  35th 
annual  Journalism  Week. 

Frederic  W.  Goudy,  eminent 
designer  of  type,  was  cited  for  “a 
contribution  to  the  art  of  type 
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designing  second  to  that  of  no 
other  man." 

An  award  to  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly,  the  first  medal  of  this  kind 
ever  presented  by  the  university 
to  a  magazine,  was  received  by 
Edward  Weeks,  editor,  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  banquet  tonight. 

A  Noite,  prominent  Rio  de 
Janeiro  newspaper,  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  were  the  two 
newspapers  receiving  awards. 
J.  D.  Ferguson  received  the 
award  for  the  Journal. 

For  their  work  as  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  Charles  Nutter,  B.J., 
University  of  Missouri.  1929, 
Associated  Press  man  who  has 
served  in  Mexico  City,  London, 
Moscow  and  Madrid;  and  John 
Rippey  Morris,  who  has  reported 
for  United  Press  in  the  Far  East 
for  two  decades,  received  awards. 

Clarence  Edwin  Watkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Constitution-Trib¬ 
une  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  received 
a  medal  for  his  work  with  the 
small  city  daily. 

Morris  on  Thursday  morning 
emphasized  the  increasing 
amount  of  news  gathered  and 
distributed  by  Americans  flow- 
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ing  into  Asia  despite  Japanese 
seizures.  He  said  the  volume  to 
Asia  has  increased  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  said  correspondents 
were  handicapped  by  censorship, 
sometimes  too  severe,  because  of 
an  agreement  between  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  India  and  China 
that  neither  will  permit  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  story  mentioning 
the  other  without  referring  the 
dispatches  to  the  government 
concerned. 

Phil  Stong,  novelist,  spoke 
Wednesday  afternoon.  He  slant¬ 
ed  his  speech  to  students  and 
advised  them  to  leave  their  first 
job  almost  as  soon  as  they  get  it. 
"Take  all  the  different  jobs  you 
can  get  because  it’s  good  for  a 
person  to  be  fired,”  he  said. 

Goudy,  designer  of  120  differ¬ 
ent  type  faces  and  now  working 
on  a  new  Hebrew  type  for  the 
University  of  Jerusalem,  spoke 
Thursday  morning.  He  remi¬ 
nisced  about  his  life  and  said  he 
became  a  type  designer  almost 
by  mistake. 

Frederick  S.  Siebert,  director. 
Journalism  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  spoke  Thursday 
morning  on  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  the  Post-War  Period.” 

He  said  the  main  problem  of 
the  press  is  to  answer  critics  who 
demand  curtailment  of  its  free¬ 
dom.  He  gave  five  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  press  after  the  war: 
eliminate  monopoly  of  the  press, 
direct  subsidizing  of  the  press, 
publication  of  a  government 
paper,  equal  opportunities  for 
printing  all  sides  of  controversial 
issues,  and  establishment  of 
standards  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

He  refuted  said  subsidizing 
of  the  press  as  bad.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  would  read  a  government 
publication  and  standards  can¬ 
not  be  established  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  American  press 
is  freer  than  ever  before  and  is 
living  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
■ 

Newspapers  Urged  Not 
To  Ration  Courtesy 

Oklahoma  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  men,  meet¬ 
ing  recently  in  Oklahoma  City, 
heard  Elmer  Wheeler  of  Ralston 
Purina  Co.  stress  the  importance 
of  “unrationed  courtesy”  in 
turning  down  advertising  on  the 
basis  that  it  wiU  contribute  to  a 
good  competitive  position  after 
the  war. 

At  the  same  meeting  Milo  W. 
Watson,  Perry  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  advertising  section  to  suc¬ 
ceed  E.  E.  Johnson,  Stillwater 
Daily  Newt-Press  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Lyons,  £l  Reno  American, 
was  chosen  secretary,  succeed¬ 
ing  Watson. 

The  circulation  group,  of 


which  Joe  A.  House,  Lawton 
Constitution,  is  chairman,  did 
not  elect  new  officers. 

“Surveys  show  that  chances 
are  4  to  1  against  any  existing 
firm  continuing  to  operate  after 
the  war  among  new  strong  com¬ 
petitors,”  declared  Wheeler.  He 
cited  a  midwestern  paper,  which 
refused  a  double  truck  ad,  made 
no  effort  to  sell  the  client  small¬ 
er  space  and  lost  the  account. 
The  advertiser  turned  to  using 
folders  and  now  prefers  them  to 
newspapers,  he  said. 

He  urged:  “Take  an  hour  to 
say  no — but  make  it  a  sad  no; 
don’t  ration  courtesy  and  look 
for  familiar  faces.” 

■ 

Three  Cigarette  Firms 
Schedule  Ne'wspapers 

Three  major  cigarette  com¬ 
panies  announced  plans  for 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  this  week,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  tobacco 
is  still  tight. 

Every  English  language  daily 
paper  in  the  country  will  be 
used  by  American  Tobacco  Co. 
in  a  three-week  promotion  of 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  featur¬ 
ing  the  theme.  “Lucky  Strike 
Means  Fine  Tobacco.” 

Six  insertions,  1680  lines  for 
one  group  of  papers  and  1,000 
lines  for  another,  will  be  used 
in  this  campaign,  the  company’s 
first  in  newspapers  since  last 
October.  It  begins  May  23.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  is  the  agency. 

Brown  &  Williamson,  which 
has  been  concentrating  on  Ra¬ 
leigh  cigarette  promotion,  plans 
to  push  Wings,  using  newspapers 
on  this  brand  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years.  Approximate¬ 
ly  85  newspapers,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  have 
been  scheduled  for  twice-week¬ 
ly,  140-line  insertions  on  the 
theme,  “Wings  are  less  irritating 
to  the  throat.” 

According  to  a  representative 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  the  agency  handling  the 
campaign,  the  revival  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  sales. 

P.  Lorillard  Co.,  the  only  one 
of  the  three  which  has  been 
using  papers  recently,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  campaign  on  Old 
Golds,  using  newspapers  in  all 
major  cities.  Eight  insertions  in 
lOOiO-  and  600-line  size  will  stress 
apple  “honey,”  the  freshening 
agent  used  in  manufacture. 

Illustrations  by  Ben  Prins  and 
A1  Moore  depict  amusing  scenes 
of  “freshness”  in  which  service¬ 
men  are  involved  and  carry  the 
uniform  caption,  “The  Fresher 
the  Better!"  J.  Walter  ’Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  is  the  agency. 

■ 

More  5th  Loon  Ads 

With  its  Twelfth  War  Effort 
Supplement,  Metro  Associated 
Services  is  making  available 
free  of  charge  to  its  subscribers 
four  extra  pages  of  pattern  ads 
and  matted  illustrations  devoted 
exclusively  to  local  promotion  of 
the  Fifth  War  Loan.  Because  of 
the  paper  limitations,  an  increase 
has  b^n  made  in  the  number  of 
small-size  patterns  and  to  help 
newspapers  in  organizing  their 
local  pronams,  background  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  furnished. 


War  Jitters 
Upset  Editor's 
Dinner  Hour 

Detroit,  May  8 — Invasion  jit¬ 
ters  have  struck  the  Detroit  Frtt 
Press  and  the  chief  sufferer  so 
far  seems  to  be  Douglas  D.  Mar 
tin.  managing  editor. 

Martin  has  a  home  on  Harsen'i 
Island  in  the  St.  Clair  lUver 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  worH 
except  for  contact  by  boat  witli 
Decker's  Landing  some  seva 
miles  away  on  the  mainland. 

Things  being  all  quiet  on  the 
home  front.  Doug  left  the  office 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  leaving 
behind  word  that  he  was  to  be 
called  in  case  “something  bif” 
in  the  way  of  invasion  occurred. 

For  such  emergencies  he  his 
an  arrangement  with  a  boit 
liveryman  to  rush  out  and  piA 
him  up. 

Martin  had  just  made  the  boit 
trip  out  to  his  home  and  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  a  succulent  stev 
with  Mrs.  Martin  when  the  roit 
of  an  approaching  speedboat  dir 
turbed  them.  The  driver  spsa 
into  the  Martin  slip  and  yelled 
that  the  editor  was  wanted  at 
the  office. 

“It’s  invasion!”  yelled  Martia 
grabbing  his  hat  and  runnini 
for  the  boat.  “It’s  invasion!” 

Seven  miles  of  speedboatiai 
later,  Martin  ran  panting  to  the 
telephone  at  Decker’s  Landiig 
and  called  the  office.  He  leamsd 
that  his  city  editor,  Bruce  Canqi- 
bell,  had  called  about  a  routiae 
matter. 

“Gee  whiz!”  said  Martin 
strongly,  ‘“rhis  is  a  seven-mik 
trip  both  ways,  Bruce.” 

Martin  went  back  to  his  cold 
stew.  Now  the  boys  at  the  office, 
knowing  the  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  story, 
are  afraid  that  he  will  ignore  u 
urgent  call  when  the  invasion 
really  does  happen. 

■ 

9-Column  Classified 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
further  limitations  on  classified 
advertising,  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch  announced  recently  i 
shift  from  an  eight  to  a  nine- 
column  classified  page,  usini 
new,  smaller  type. 


EDrrOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  16-17  — Inland  Daily 
Press,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  18-19— Life  Insurance 
Advertisers’  Assn.,  Southern 
Round  Table,  Hotel  Roanoke, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

May  21-22  — Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  annual  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Dei 
Moines. 

June  4-7 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  40th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  second  war 
advertising  conference  and 
exhibit.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi* 
cago. 

June  4-7— Newspaper  M- 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  32nd  annual  sprini 
meeting.  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York. 
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Frank  Knox  WiU 
To  Be  Filed 


Within  10  Days 


Chicago,  May  11 — The  will  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  late  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  died 
April  28,  is  expected  to  be  filed 
in  probate  court  of  Cook  County 
within  the  next  10  days. 

Meanwhile,  control  of  the 
Daily  News  rests  temporarily 
with  three  executors  appointed 
under  the  will  of  the  publisher. 
Until  the  will  is  probated,  there 
is  no  definite  word  as  to  any 
wishes  Col.  Knox  may  have  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  disposition  of 
the  Daily  News. 

Management  Retained 

It  is  understood  that  provision 
was  made  before  Col.  Knox's 
death  to  maintain  the  present 
management,  headed  by  John 
O’Keefe,  vice-president  and  act¬ 
ing  publisher,  pending  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  majority  owner¬ 
ship  interest. 

Executors  appointed  under  the 
will  left  by  Col.  Knox  are  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Annie  Reid  Knox; 
Laird  Bell  of  Chicago.  Col. 
Knox's  personal  attorney,  and 
Holman  D.  Pettibone,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Co.  Bell  and  Pettibone  are  also 
trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter 
A.  Strong,  from  whose  estate  the 
Knox  interests  bought  control  In 
1931.  They  are  also  directors  of 
the  Daily  News. 

It  was  reported  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  present  man¬ 
agement  group  may  seek  to  pur¬ 
chase  control  from  the  Knox 
estate  if  necessary  financing  can 
be  arranged. 

There  are  also  reports  that 
outside  newspapers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  the  Daily 
News,  but  none  could  be  reached 
who  would  consent  to  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  their  active 
interest. 

Control  of  the  Daily  News  is 
represented  by  a  64%  ownership 
interest  in  Daneco  Corporation, 
a  holding  company  established 
by  Col.  ^ox  and  his  associates 
at  the  time  they  purchased  the 
newspaper  in  1931.  Daneco  owns 
232,000  common  shares  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  which 
constitutes  52%  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  company. 

Outstanding  are  400,000  shares 
of  common  and  45,799  shares  of 
5%  preferred  stock  in  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Inc.  Each  share  of 
both  classes  of  stock  has  one 
vote.  With  the  exception  of  17 
shares,  all  of  the  Daily  News 
stock  held  by  Daneco  is  pledg^ 
as  collateral  for  a  note  held  by 
the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
Walter  A.  Strong.  This  note, 
endorsed  by  Col.  Knox,  orig¬ 
inally  amounted  to  IVis  million 
dollars.  Payments  have  been 
made  on  the  note  since  1934  and 
the  amount  still  owed  to  the 
Strong  estate  is  said  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $300,000. 

Until  his  death.  Col.  Knox 
exercised  the  voting  rights  of 
the  News  stock  pledged  to  the 
Strong  estate.  'The  agreement 
provided  that  after  his  death  the 
Daily  News  or  its  nominee  would 


have  the  right  to  purchase  the 
stock  within  90  days  at  a  price 
determined  under  a  formula  con¬ 
tained  in  the  contract. 

Assets  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Inc.,  amounted  to  $24,- 
137,382  of  which  approximately 
one-half  is  represented  by  circu¬ 
lation,  good  will.  Associated 
Press  membership  and  reference 
library.  The  net  current  assets 
Dec.  31,  1943,  were  $580,411. 


Ruling  Issued 
In  Times-Guild 


Camp  Circulation  Cut 
B'7  Paper  Shortage 

Horace  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  ( Ala. )  Eagle,  announced 
May  2  the  newspaper  had  been 
forced  to  discontinue  serving 
Camp  Rucker  and  Napier  Field 
because  of  War  Production 
Board  refusal  of  requests  for  ad¬ 
ditional  newsprint. 

Hall,  disclosing  cancellation  of 
circulation  at  the  Army  camp  24 
miles  west  of  Dothan  and  the 
air  field  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  city,  said  about  1,600 
copies  were  involved.  The  cut 
went  into  effect  May  1.  Circula¬ 
tion  previously  was  listed  as 
13,100  daily,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  25%  going  to  city  subscribers 
and  the  balance  to  towns  in  a 
50-mile  radius. 

“The  commandant  of  Camp 
Rucker,  and  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers  at  both  bases  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  us  in  an  effort  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  restore 
service,”  said  the  publisher. 
“The  Eagle  is  the  only  daily 
within  75  miles  of  these  instal¬ 
lations.  and  the  largest  within 
125  miles.  Birmingham  and  At¬ 
lanta  dailies  long  since  have  dis¬ 
continued  serving  them,  and 
they  now  are  left  solely  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Montgomery  papers.” 

Hall  said  The  Eagle  had  suf¬ 
fered  because  of  a  low  base 
newsprint  quota  resulting  from 
loss  of  circulation  after  an  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rates  from 
15  to  20  cents  weekly  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940.  Circulation  did  not 
return  to  normal  until  the  last 
quarter  of  1941,  but  quotas  are 
based  on  the  entire  year.  He 
said  the  Eagle  now  is  using  68 
tons  of  newsprint  per  quarter, 
and  had  asked  an  increase  of 
eight  tons. 


Contract  Fight 


The  directive  order  issu^ 
Thursday  in  the  contractual  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  by 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing 
and  Publishing  Commission  in 
Chicago  provided  a  general  sal¬ 
ary  increase  of  $2  per  week  and 
did  not  grant  requests  for  a 
night  pay  differential  and  a 
change  in  the  holiday  provisions. 

"The  Commission  ruled  in  the 
directive,  which  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
peal  by  either  party  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  that  each  employe  earning 
less  than  $5,000  per  year  be  paid 
a  general  increase  of  $2  per 
week,  minus  any  adjustments  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  changes  in  the 
contract  minimums. 

The  Commission  further  ruled 
that  the  salary  provisions  of  the 
contract  be  retroactive  to  Aug. 
13,  1943,  when  the  case  was  cer¬ 
tified.  Other  provisions  were  to 
date  from  the  directive. 

The  Commission  directed  that 
the  contract  is  to  expire  Nov.  30, 
1944. 

The  issue  of  maintenance  of 
membership  had  earlier  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  points  under  dis¬ 
pute. 

The  Times  stated  that  it  would 
not  appeal  the  directive  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  considerable  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  expressed  in  guild 
quarters  with  the  terms  of  the 
decision.  A  vote  by  the  guild 
membership  next  week  will  de¬ 
termine  the  question  of  appeal. 


present  salary,  minus  the 
of  any  adjustment  reeultiof  h 
changes  in  the  minimur^ . 
dered,  and  that  each  emiijk 
earning  $30  per  week  up  | 
$5,000  per  year  shall  be  pgj 
general  increase  of  $44M)  s 
week,  minus  the  amount  of  u 
adjustment  resulting  fro, 
changes  in  the  minimumi  r> 
dered. 

The  Commission  directed  ui 
wage  adjustments  shall  be 
troactive  to  March  25,  1942, 
the  present  contract  ^all  be  e 
fective  to  Nov.  30,  1944. 

The  question  of  maintenue 
of  membership,  which  is  sqa 
ate  from  the  contract  dispu^ 
will  be  heard  in  ChicagojM. 
ably  next  week,  and  the  wab 
Telegram  has  notified  the  Cce 
mission  that  it  plans  to  proa 
additional  arguments  at  fla 
time. 
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Increases  Granted  on 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram 


Used  Car  Dealers 
End  Ad  Boycott 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  10 — A  six- 
day  advertising  boycott  on  the 
three  Detroit  newspapers  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  city’s  used-car 
dealers  ended  tonight  when  the 
dealers  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
force  the  News.  Times  and  Free 
Press  to  refuse  to  sell  used-car 
ads  to  private  individuals. 

Representatives  of  the  deal¬ 
ers’  association  had  first  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Detroit  News  say¬ 
ing  that  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  cars  by  individuals  was  hurt¬ 
ing  their  business.  They  asked 
the  News  to  refuse  all  such  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  News  refused 
and  when  the  other  papers 
backed  up  the  News  the  dealers 
called  a  halt  on  all  their  adver¬ 
tising.  The  action  cost  the  News 
as  much  as  seven  columns  of 
advertising  daily  and  the  other 
papers  two  to  four  columns. 
Wednesday  night  the  dealers 
met,  decided  to  end  the  boycott. 


Chicago,  May  11 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Commission  this  week 
issued  a  directive  order  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  contract  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild,  cover¬ 
ing  editorial  and  some  commer¬ 
cial  department  employes. 

The  Commission  ruled  on 
wages,  retroactivity  and  over¬ 
time  pay,  deferring  action  on  the 
question  of  union  security  on 
which  the  Commission  will  issue 
a  supplementary  directive.  The 
directive  was  signed  by  F.  S. 
Deibler,  as  the  public’s  repre¬ 
sentative;  Jack  Bisco,  industry 
member  who  dissented  on  retro¬ 
activity:  and  Rollin  Everett, 
labor  representative,  dissenting 
with  respect  to  contract  mini¬ 
mums  and  general  increase. 

There  was  no  change  in  mini¬ 
mums  established  for  reporters, 
ranging  from  $27  for  beginners 
to  $57.50  after  three  years;  ar¬ 
tists'  and  photographers’  mini¬ 
mums  were  established,  ranging 
from  $35  to  $65.  Copy  boys 
were  increased  from  $16.50  to 
$18  for  beginners  and  from  $23 
to  $24  after  two  years.  The  gen¬ 
eral  increase  applied  to  these 
and  other  classifications. 

The  Commission  directed  that 
each  employe  earning  less  than 
^0  per  week  shall  be  paid  a 
general  increase  of  15%  of  his 


ANG  to  Vote  on 
Endorsing  Candidcdi 

The  International  ExeeubK 
Board  of  the  American  Newig- 
per  Guild  has  directed  aa  li- 
visory  poll  of  the  membenfcp 
be  taken  on  the  qucfba 
“Should  the  Convention  of  be 
ANG  endorse  a  candidati  k 
President  of  the  United  States' 

Every  member  in  good  stat¬ 
ing  on  ANG  records  as  of  Ja 
1  will  be  eligible  to  vote  and  Pa 
card  ballots  will  be  mailed  shr 
ly  to  members  in  the  Amt 
forces  as  soon  as  they  can  It 
prepared  in  order  to  allow  He 
maximum  period  for  delinr 
and  return.  Ballots  will  be 
mailed  to  all  other  membwi 
good  standing  not  later  tha 
July  15. 

Members  of  the  Guild  » 
active  in  political  campiip 
throughout  the  nation  in  » 
operation  with  the  CIO  PoUtai 
Action  Committee.  Guild  tm 
bers  have  voluntarily  contri- 
uted  several  thousand  dollaot 
the  regional  and  local  braoda 
of  the  CIO  Committee. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Contest  for  Service 

Four  hundred  dollars  in  od 
for  a  2,000-word  story  or 
count  will  be  awarded  by  i 
Chicago  Tribune  to  two 
bers  of  the  American  i 
forces  either  in  this  couniiy,> 
overseas,  or  on  the  seas. 

The  contests  are  open  to  s 
men  and  women  in  the 
and  Navy  (including  the  N 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  WA 
WAC,  SPARS,  the  nurse  cMi 
and  the  woman  Marines). 

For  the  best  account  of  a  ’ 
time  experience,  the  pri**, 
be  $200.  Essays  are  limitoii 
2,000  words,  and  should  be 
to  Mrs.  Alice  Manning  Di 
director,  Midwestern  W' 
Conference,  410  S.  Mi< 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Entries  mwj 
postmarked  not  later  than  Jw 

For  the  best  short  storji  * 
any  subject  the  cental 
chooses,  the  prize  likewise 
be  $200,  the  word  limit  is  a 
and  the  time  limit  is  Jw 
Stories  should  be  sent  to 
Elma  Scott  Watson,  exe( 
secretary.  Writers’  Confereata 
the  Middle  West.  824  Protpi 
Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 
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No  Frills  for  Readers 
Says  Cissy  Patterson 

Times-Herald  Publisher  Tells  of 
Five-Year  Fight  for  Success 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

newspapers  will  oflfer  read¬ 
ers  no  "Christmas  trees”  in  the 
shape  of  extra  features  in  the 
post-war  period,  if  Mrs.  Eleanor 
jl.  (Cissy)  Patterson  foresees 
the  future  aright. 

America’s  most  famous  woman 
publisher,  owner  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  in  an  in- 
tenriew  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
prophesied  fewer  features  and 
briber  news  stories,  then  ab¬ 
ruptly  credited  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  from  whom  she 
pur^sed  the  Times  and  Herald 
Id  1^9,  with  pioneering  in  the 
latter  field. 

Both  the  prophecy  and  the 
credit  are  typical  of  one  of  the 
most  contradictory  figures  in 
contemporary  journalism. 

No  Debts 

If  the  two  Washington  papers 
had  been  successful  instead  of 
two  among  “Hearst’s  most  heav¬ 
ily  losing  properties.”  as  Mrs. 
Patterson  reluctantly  admits, 
there  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  building  them 
in  only  five  years  into  a  lucrative 
property  which,  as  she  says, 
doesn’t  owe  one  cent — and  is 
that  a  relief!” 

A  daughter  of  wealth,  and 
related  to  famous  journalists  in 
every  category,  Eleanor  Patter- 
nn  did  not  start  her  newspaper 
career  until  she  was  45  years  of 
i|e,  when  in  1930  Hearst  placed 
her  in  charge  of  his  Washington 
Herald  and  she  began  having 
Much  “fun”  with  her  new  occu¬ 
pation  and  incidentally  develop¬ 
ing  a  considerable  talent  for 
newipaper  direction. 

"I  played  for  a  while,”  she  re¬ 
called,  “but  I  always  tried  hard 
jo  make  a  success  of  the  game. 
I  think  maybe  Mr.  Hearst  was 
to  generous.  I  didn’t  thorough¬ 
ly  wake  up  until  my  own  dollars 
•nd  cents  were  involved.  But 
tt  soon  as  I  got  into  this  infernal 
wainess  end  of  the  paper,  the 
tough  sledding  tegan. 

"My  ^st  year  I  was  really 
to  stupid  for  words,”  was  her 
“tomingly  frank  admission. 
™  instance,  I  refused  to  run 
to  story  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
®  the  front  page.  A  horse 
toe — how  vulgar!  Can  you 
ttagine?” 

Now,  14  years  later,  as  a  re- 
of  the  last  five  years  of 
tonership,  she  is  tired  and  ill. 
«  speaks  slowly  and  moves 
— but  still  doesn’t  feel 
to^nterferes  with  her  getting 

whether  through  her  own 
JWuance.  or  through  a  talent 
developing  the  best  joumal- 
•to  ideas  and  abilities  of  others, 
to  hM  accomplished  the  really 
^wkable  feat  of  merging  two 
^ofitable  papers  in  a  town 
tot  liked  neither  them  nor  her 
to  forcing  from  a  crowded  and 


competitive  field  a  sizable  an¬ 
nual  income. 

Except  for  some  sporting  ar¬ 
ticles  for  Hearst’s  Field  and 
Stream  and  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
lived,  not  written,  her  news¬ 
paper  stories  prior  to  1930, 
stories  that  included  marriage 
to  a  count,  the  kidnapping  of 


Eleanor  M.  Patterson 


her  daughter  by  him,  interna¬ 
tional  diplomacy,  hunting  feats, 
and  social  events. 

A  casual  dinner  conversation 
between  Hearst  and  "Cissy”  im¬ 
pressed  him  and  plunged  her  fi¬ 
nally  into  real  newspaper  work 
and  an  apparently  hopeless  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  Hearst  was  sailing  for 
Europe  and  Arthur  Brisbane 
wired  to  ask  him  "how  he  would 
like  me  to  head  the  Herald,  he 
agreed.”  she  related,  but  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the 
paper’s  condition  had  more  to 
do  with  her  appointment  than 
anything  she  had  said. 

’The  Herald  had  a  nominal  cir¬ 
culation  of  62,000  daily.  But 
part  of  this  was  “phony,”  as 
15,000  to  20,000  of  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  “throwaways” — 
that  is,  delivered  with  the  ^ter- 
noon  paper,  the  Times,  for  only 
three  cents  a  week! 

With  this  circulation  status, 
“He  didn’t  care  very  much  who 
ran  the  paper,”  she  guessed. 
“He  probably  thought  anyone 
would  do.” 

Fourteen  years  later  the  ABC 
reports  for  September,  1943, 
showed  a  circulation  for  the 
Times-Herald  of  216,809,  Sunday, 
256,721 — no  small  gain — and 
“We’re  a  solid  10,000  above  this 
now,”  she  was  quick  to  add. 


The  new  job  thrilled  her.  She 
was  imder  the  able  tutelage  of 
Arthur  Brisbane,  who  “told  me 
to  write  500  words  a  day  every 
day  of  my  life — but  I  didn't  do 
it,  and  I’m  bitterly  sorry.” 

Reporting  appealed  to  her  es¬ 
pecially.  “I  thought  I  could  do 
anything.  ’The  whole  staff  was 
very  nice.  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
thing  shocked  them.  ’They  had 
already  had  57  varieties  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  you  see.  Remember, 
when  I  wrote  something,  it  had 
to  go  on  the  front  page.  It 
wasn’t  quite  fair.” 

She  interviewed  A1  Capone. 
She  investigated  the  possibilities 
of  getting  work  in  Washington 
disguised  as  a  jobless  English 
actress.  With  a  photographer  she 
toured  the  South  among  the 
sharecroppers  and  found  their 
living  conditions  as  terrible  as 
had  been  reported. 

“That  was  a  good  story  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  it,”  she  said,  “but 
pictures  would  have  been 
enough.” 

Of  most  of  her  stories,  how¬ 
ever,  she  insisted,  “I  don’t  write 
at  all  well,  and  I’m  not  modest, 
you  know.” 

Seeks  Periection 

“I’ve  always  wanted  every 
word  to  be  perfect,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  “I’m  the  sort  of  bore 
who  calls  up  the  composing  room 
and  tells  them,  ‘Oh,  change  that 
comma!’  and  then  calls  them 
back  in  a  few  minutes  to  say, 
‘Oh,  put  it  in  again!’ 

“I  wish  I’d  started  earlier.” 

On  another  assignment  she 
visited  miserable  homes  in 
Washington  with  a  photographer 
for  her  “Suffer  Little  Children” 
series.  On  this  trip  also,  which 
she  found  emotionally  harrow¬ 
ing,  she  insists  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  youngsters  told 
their  own  stories,  independently 
of  her  features. 

Despite  her  disclaimers  she 
wrote  some  outstanding  articles 
in  this  period.  One  interview, 
however,  failed  to  come,  off — 
with  Albert  Einstein,  the  famous 
physicist. 

When  she  arrived,  he  was  sun¬ 
bathing  in  the  nude.  Modestly 
she  retreated.  Dissatisfied  with 
her  performance,  she  inquired  of 
her  mentor,  Arthur  Brisbane, 
what  she  should  have  done. 

He  replied  tersely:  “Nellie 
Bly  would  have  thrown  a  coat 
over  him,  sat  on  him,  and  got  the 
interview.” 

“Brisbane  was  wonderful,” 
added  Mrs.  Patterson. 

By  1936  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
doubled  the  circulation  of  the 
Herald,  but  it  was  still  in  the 
red,  and  the  competition  with 
Hearst’s  evening  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  presses  in  the 
same  building,  was  an  additional 
handicap.  In  April,  1937,  to  fore¬ 
stall  its  sale  to  anyone  else,  Mrs. 
Patterson  leased  the  Herald,  and 
in  July  the  Times.  In  January, 
1939,  ^e  purchased  both. 

Her  success  she  attributes  to 
two  shrewd  moves:  the  merger 
of  the  morning  Herald  and  the 
evening  ’Times  into  the  all-day 
Times-Herald,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  in  feature,  pic¬ 
ture,  news,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  cost,  and  the  change¬ 
over  to  a  conservative  type  of 
newspaper. 


Whether  there  was  more  to 
her  success  than  here  meets  the 
eye  is  not  immediately  clear. 
More  than  one  columnist  cre¬ 
ated  by  her  proved  popular,  but 
she  nearly  opened  her  column 
to  Harold  Ickes,  when  he 
yearned  to  try  the  pen.  Only  an 
executive  hint  kept  him  out  of 
print.  Yet  Cissy  regrets  Ickes 
never  worked  for  her. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  firing  him,”  she 
flashed  with  some  of  the  old  fire. 

Women  as  Executives 

As  an  executive  she  likes  to 
hire  capable  young  men,  but 
delegates  jobs  only  temporarily, 
she  admits,  then  “pulls  them 
back  again.  You  know — like 
Saul  with  David.”  And  once 
more  she  disclaims  ability:  “I 
didn’t  think  women  were  good 
executives  because  I  wasn’t  one 
myself.” 

She  posed  a  nice  question  as 
to  whether  femininity  and  weak 
eyesight  deserve  as  much  credit 
as  her  shrewdness  in  her 
achievement,  however,  when  she 
explained  that  she  settled  on 
publication  of  an  “around-the- 
clock”  instead  of  an  evening 
paper  only,  because  “I  loved  the 
morning  paper  and  wouldn’t  let 
it  go,”  and  when  she  stated  that 
the  daily’s  new  typographic  ap¬ 
pearance  was  conditioned  by  her 
bad  eyes. 

“What  appealed  to  me  person¬ 
ally  was  what  was  easy  to  read. 
We  (including  Irving  Belt,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  and  a 
genius  in  his  line)  found  some¬ 
thing  that  didn’t  look  too  pretty 
and  which  was  perfectly  clear. 
’Though  sometimes  I  think  the 
format  isn’t  tough  enough  for 
the  afternoon  field.” 

No  Tricks 

’The  type  used  is  large  Md 
legible,  not  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  but  throughout. 
’The  heads  are  largely  one- 
column  wide,  with  no  tricks  of 
streamlining  employed  in  their 
placement,  because  “I  don’t  like 
mixed  up  type  and  mixed  up 
sub-heads.” 

’The  Times-Herald  has  no  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  front  page,  because 
“I  was  forever  quarreling  with 
the  managing  editor’s  choice  of 
pictures,  poor  man.” 

“I  try  to  have  a  clean  paper,” 
she  summarized. 

“Clean  in  typography,  do  you 
mean,  or  in  content  also?” 

“Clean  in  typography  only,” 
she  flashed  back  from  her  retir¬ 
ing  nook  on  the  couch  across  the 
room. 

’There  were  other  flashes  of  the 
old  Cissy.  “I  don’t  mind  a  fight 
at  all,”  then  tiredly,  “It’s  these 
underhanded  tactics  that  .  . 

Strenuous  questioning  in  a 
literal  sense  failed  to  produce 
from  Mrs.  Patterson  any  plans 
for  the  future. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  through,”  she  said,  but  she 
elaborated  her  meaning  to  in¬ 
clude  a  change  of  administration. 

“I  will  say  this  for  myself,” 
and  she  did  three  times,  “That 
I’ve  always  cared  for  the  paper 
first  and  never  used  it  for  any 
personal  ambition. 

“A  steady  middle-of-the-road 
policy  is  the  way  to  be  popular 
and  prosperous,”  declared  Cissy. 
“But  what  fim  is  there  in  that?” 
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EXAMPLES  SET  PACE  FOR  FIFTH  WAR  LOAl 


Beloit  Success 


Aided  by 
Local  Crusader 


Allan  C.  Nequette,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Beloit  (Wis. ) 
Daily  Newt,  which  leads  all 
newspapers  of  America  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  sponsored  Fourth  War 
Loan  advertising,  says  that 
building  a  large  volume  of  War 
Bond  advertising  does  not  have 
to  involve  complicated  and  elab¬ 
orate  selling  plans.  He  points 
out  that,  as  demonstrated  by 
their  advertising  staff,  their 
Fourth  War  Loan  drive  success 
combined  several  factors  that 
helped  them  produce  over  172.- 
000  lines  of  exclusive  War  Bond 
advertising. 


WITH  THE  Fifth  War  Loon  Drive  scheduled  to  start  June  12 — 
quotas  exceeding  all  previous  campaigns — Editor  &  Publisher 
presents  these  exomples  of  methods  used  to  sell  locally-spon¬ 
sored  Treasury  advertising  in  cities  that  established  records 
during  the  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive.  Newspoper  advertising 
managers  in  other  cities  might  find  suggestions  here  to  aid  in 
their  efforts  for  the  coming  campaign. 


Bond  Crusader 

It  seems  that  one  exceptional¬ 
ly  civic  minded  business  leader 
in  the  community,  whom  he 
refers  to  as  a  crusader,  came 
forth  with  an  offer  to  place  nine 
pages  of  advertising  from  his 
own  organization  and  expressed 
a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
newspaper  in  calling  on  other 
large  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  in  Beloit  to  tell  them  what 
he  was  doing  and  encourage 
similar  advertising  support  from 
them.  He  volunteered  his  time 
to  help  the  newspaper,  and 
everyone  fell  in  line  with  the 
example  of  this  patriotic  and 
civic-minded  local  business 
leader. 

Mr.  Nequette  says  that  other 
advertising  managers  can  And  at 
least  one  similar  individual  in 
their  community  who  will  go  to 
the  bat  for  the  newspaper  and 
the  advertising  staff  in  l^half  of 
this  vital  War  Bond  effort. 

Another  point  the  Beloit  News 
brings  out  is  that  shortly  after 
our  entry  into  the  war,  they  es¬ 
tablished  a  special  victory  rate, 
attractively  low,  so  that  no  one 
could  or  would  say  that  the 
newspaper  was  trying  to  capital¬ 
ize  unduly  upon  the  war.  The 
Beloit  News  sold  double  trucks 
instead  of  single  pages.  They 
claim  it  is  as  easy  to  write  ads 
and  lay-outs  for  double  trucks 
as  it  is  for  single  pages. 

Balance  Ad  Space 

They  carefully  avoided  a  big 
single  edition,  b^ause  the  paper 
felt  that  was  not  the  way  to  sell 
merchandise,  neither  was  it  the 
way  to  sell  War  Bonds.  They 
arranged  a  schedule  of  open 
dates  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  drive  for  sponsor  selec¬ 
tion,  but  they  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  the  selection,  keeping 
light  volume  days  and  newsprint 
quotas  foremost  in  mind.  Most 
of  the  War  Bond  advertising  was 
released  by  the  sponsors  for 
publication  on  days  when  the 
space  was  needed  to  balance  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Nequette  further  states 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
newspaper  publisher  fully  be¬ 
hind  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  eifort  and  if  necessary 
get  him  to  give  the  department 
the  moral  lift  it  needs  and  lend 
his  personal  help  on  some  of 
the  tougher  assignments. 


Retail  Association 
Works  on  Dayton  Plan 

A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
Dayton  merchants,  including 
bankers  and  manufacturers,  held 
a  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association  to 
discuss  patriotic  advertising.  The 
president  of  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  had  convinced  himself 
that  advertising  at  the  particular 
time  of  drives  for  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  was  not 
enough.  He  also  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  inefficient  to 
have  the  newspapers  going 
around  every  two  or  three 
months  trying  to  sell  advertisers 
on  the  idea  of  using  certain  mats 
(sent  out  by  the  ’Treasury). 

In  this  meeting,  he  explained 
to  all  those  present  that  every 
business  man  owed  much  co¬ 
operation  to  the  government  and 
that  the  cooperation  should  be 
regular  and  not  spasmodic.  After 
considerable  discussion,  all  of 
the  men  present  agreed  that 
patriotic  advertising  should  ap¬ 
pear  regularly,  and  at  the  time 
of  special  drives  the  size  of  the 
ads  should  be  increased. 

A  day  was  picked  for  patriotic 
advertising,  and  from  that  time 
on  that  day  has  been  Wednesday 
of  each  week.  When  newspapers 
are  forced  to  ration  space,  they 
continue  to  tell  advertisers  what 
their  monthly  allotment  will  be, 
and  advertisers  in  turn  know 
that  whatever  space  they  use  for 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  or  the 
Red  Cross,  will  be  deducted 
from  their  month’s  total.  This 
relieves  newspapers  of  consid¬ 
erable  explaining. 

As  this  plan  operates  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis,  very  few  meetings 
are  needed  throughout  the  year, 
and  no  selling  whatever  is  re¬ 
quired  from  the  newspaper. 

Every  notice  coming  out  of 
Washington  shows  Dayton  well 


up  towards  the  top  in  the 
amount  of  patriotic  advertising 
carried  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  country. 


Pa.  Paper  Sold  Bond 
Ads  to  Professionals 


In  addition  to  being  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  the  large  local 
merchants  to  sponsor  War  Bond 
advertising,  the  Bethlehem  ( Pa. ) 
Globe-Times  has  extended  its 
selling  approach  to  cover  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  that  have  never 
before  advertised.  In  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  drive,  a  large  number 
of  full  page  ads  on  War  Bonds 
(in  addition  to  those  sponsored 
by  merchants)  were  sold  by  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times  to  this 
group  of  professional  individuals 
and  organizations.  One  page  ad 
was  co-sponsored  by  35  individ¬ 
uals  among  the  various  religious 
groups,  listing  the  names  of  the 
sponsoring  churches,  their  pas¬ 
tors,  rabbis  or  fathers. 

Another  plan  that  produced 
still  additional  War  Bond  pages 
was  sold  to  professional  men 
carrying  an  anonymous  line  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page,  saying 
the  message  was  sponsored  by 
patriotic  lawyers,  doctors,  etc. 

Where  these  pages  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  individuals,  they  can 
sign  their  names  with  India  ink 
on  a  large  white  card,  making 
it  possible  to  reproduce  their 
actual  signatures  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page  ad  and  make  a 
plate  of  the  group  of  signatures. 
David  Knipe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe-Times,  says 
they  plan  to  use  all  of  these 
ideas  again  in  connection  with 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  as 
they  were  very  favorably  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group  of  co¬ 
sponsors  participating.  The  cost 
was  divided  equally  among  those 
participating  so  as  to  collect  the 
regular  rate  for  this  advertising. 


Letter  Sent  by  NAEA  on  5th  War  Loon 

Dear  Fellow  Advertising  Manager: 

Newspaper  advertising  to  influence  the  public  and  to  arouse 
them  to  buy  War  Bonds  during  this  coming  campaign  is 
absolutely  essentiol  to  its  success.  li  you  could  take  upon 
yourself  the  personal  responsibility  of  publishing  in  your 
newspaper  all,  or  the  major  port  of  the  War  Bond  copy,  you 
will  be  doing  your  individual  shore  in  helping  win  the  war. 

The  Treasxiry  Department  portfolio  gives  you  a  preview  of 
the  War  Bond  copy  prepared  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive. 
The  important  port  that  newspapers  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  played  in  the  previous  campaigns  is  well  recognized 
here  in  Washington  by  Treasury  officials. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  newsprint  situation,  and 
the  printing  of  War  Bond  advertising  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
Drive  presents  a  problem  which  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to 
solve.  However,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  your  retailers  con  be 
influenced  to  use  this  War  Bond  appeal  advertising  in  place 
of  some  of  their  regular  merchandise  copy. 

The  war  is  not  yet  won  but  the  winning  of  it  is  a  serious 
and  vital  matter  to  each  of  us  and  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  urgently  needed  for  this  Fifth  War  Loon  Drive — 
more  than  we  have  ever  had  before! 

LEROY  W.  HERRON,  Adv.  Mon.,  Washington  Star 
Chairman,  NAEA  WAR  BOND  COMMITTEE. 


Store  Reveals 
Power  of  Ads  in 
Selling  Bonds 


In  a  letter  to  S.  George  Littk 
special  consultant  of  the  We 
Finance  Division,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  William  Atlas,  png. 
dent  of  the  Atlas  Fashion  Q)b. 
pany,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  repae 
on  results  of  the  first  year’s  pn. 
gram  of  running  a  full  page  We 
Bond  advertisement  every 
in  the  Portsmouth  Timet. 

“In  the  nine  months’  pitm 
just  prior  to  our  starting  fti 
War  Bond  campaign  our  tim 
sold  $35,000  worth  of  fe 
Bonds,”  Mr.  Atlas  says.  "lafte 
first  nine  months  following  the 
appearance  of  the  first  pagsid 
we  sold  $315,000.  Our  tow  We 
Bond  sales  for  the  first  lull  yeu 
of  this  campaign  amounted  to 
$540,000  worth  of  bonds,  nukiq 
our  store  the  largest  isniii 
agent  in  Scioto  County  aadt 
from  the  banks. 

Bonds  Bring  Busumm 

“We  have  received  hunditds 
and  hundreds  of  letters  and  tde 
phone  calls  congratulating  u 
upon  the  splendid  patriotic  job 
we  are  doing  in  advertising  Ih 
Bonds  so  extensively  in  our  cm- 
munity.  Our  city  has  not  a- 
joyed  any  material  degree  tl 
war  industry  profits.  Mudipnr 
chasing  had  previously  bee 
done  in  Cincinnati  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  inasmuch  as  these  are  lOt 
miles  from  Portsmouth.  Sim 
our  War  Bond  campaign  hz 
been  running,  we  have  (Stained 
enough  new  business  from  the 
people  in  our  community  to 
much  more  than  pay  for  our  Wv 
Bond  advertising  even  thotgli 
these  War  Bond  advertisemats 
never  mention  merchandise. 

“We  have  already  signed  up 
to  run  another  page  each  week 
in  the  Portsmouth  Times  for  tiit 
coming  year  plus  an  extra  spe¬ 
cial  campaign  for  the  Fifth  Wv 
Loan  drive. 

Profitable  Investment 

“It  is  our  sincere  belief  that 
entirely  aside  from  doing  an  im¬ 
portant  and  patriotic  job  i« 
our  country,  the  advertising  and 
promotion  of  War  Bonds  allonii 
us  one  of  the  finest  consumer 
relations  approaches  that  w 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  use.  We  feel  happy  in  th 
privilege  of  doing  our  part  it 
the  war  financing  eifort  and :: 
addition  to  that  we  are  conflder: 
that  our  program  is  proving  tt 
be  a  very  profitable  investmec 
for  our  business. 

“We  have  a  long  range  vie* 
about  this  War  Bond  elfor 
which  is  that  if  we  can  help 
our  customers  on  buying  mot 
and  more  War  Bonds  with 
surplus  cash  (instead  of 
chandise  now)  they  wffi 
have  plenty  of  money  to  ‘ 
tremendous  amount  of  mi 
dise  which  we  will  have 
after  the  war  is  won.  We 
that  it  is  helping  to  build 
investment  backlog  for  our 
tomers,  and  for  the  entire 
munity,  that  will  help  any  1 
cial  post-war  reverses  which 
people  mdy  encounter.” 
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JUST  A  DREAM! 

— Lute  Pease,  Newark  Evening  News. 


ATLANTIC  WALL  PAPER  HANGER 

— Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun. 


BIG  CHIEF  INVASION  WORRY 

— Rube  Goldberg,  New  York  Sun. 


Correspondent  Tells 
Of  Indian  Ocean  Battle 


I  By  Eugene  Bums 

• 

Aaaociated  Press  war  corre* 
spondent  Eugene  Burns,  who 
trrets  the  following  article  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  has  Just  re¬ 
lumed  to  New  York  from  Cey¬ 
lon  after  coTering  the  recent 
allied  carrier  attack  at  Sabong. 
Sumatra. 

• 

COVERING  the  first  Allied  car¬ 
rier  attack  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
waa  my  most  interesting  job 
since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor— with  the 
same  gratifying 
result,  the  6rst 
eyewitness  ac- 
rount  for  AP. 

The  Sabang, 

Sumatra,  story 
ktarted  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  about  10,- 
DOO  miles  away, 

Jm.  9.  Little 
did  I  know  then 
what  was  in 
^reforme.  As  Eugene  Brinu 
I  usually  do,  I 

picked  a  veteran  American  car¬ 
rier  for  my  vantage  point  for 
TO  Marshall  Island’s  show.  Car¬ 
pers  constitute  the  fleet’s  strik¬ 
ing  force  and  when  the  enemy 
bib  back,  the  carriers  are  the 
object  of  their  affection.  And, 
oot  infrequently,  one’s  stories 
o«n  be  flown  ashore  to  beat  the 
Wositlon  —  such  as  Butch 
OHare’s  last  flight  off  the  Gil¬ 
berts. 

Following  a  rather  uneventful 
jwccupation  of  the  Marshalls, 
I  learned  that  a  carrier  task 
lorce  had  been  ordered  “to  pro¬ 


ceed  on  a  special  mission.”  Spe¬ 
cial  missions  make  stories.  The 
Flag  granted  me  permission  to 
transfer  to  a  carrier  of  that  task 
force  and  after  writing  my  wife 
a  frantic  message  to  keep  at  least 
$500  in  the  family  till  at  all 
times,  I  disappeared. 

Combined  operation  of  British 
and  American  ships  poses  many 
difficult  technical  problems. 
British  signal  flags  and  pennants 
with  liaison  officers  were  aboard 
our  carrier.  At  times  there  was 
a  frantic  to-do  on  the  signal 
bridge  to  perfect  use  of  the  more 
than  90  new  British  signals  and 
what  they  meant  so  we  could 
operate  smoothly  with  their  for¬ 
mation  diuing  normal  cruising 
or  battle.  Then  we  joined  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

’The  coordination  between  the 
British  and  American  units  was 
splendid  and  from  a  naval  point 
of  view,  the  job  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  Allied  maneuver  of  all 
times  with  British,  American. 
Dutch,  French,  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  elements  present. 

Congratulated  by  Admiral 

To  contrast  British  carrier  op¬ 
eration  with  American,  I  ask^ 
for  and  received  permission  to 
transfer  by  plane  to  a  British 
carrier.  British  pilots,  learning 
that  I  represented  the  Associated 
Press,  immediately  asked  me  for 
latest  news  of  AP’s  Larry  Allen 
who  covered  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  before  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Tobruk. 

As  soon  as  I  got  within  air¬ 
plane  reach  of  Eastern  Fleet 
headquarters,  I  reported  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  James  Somerville  and 
he  congratulated  me  on  becom¬ 


ing  the  first  accredited  American 
war  correspondent  with  his  fleet. 

’The  night  before  we  steamed 
for  the  Sumatra  attack  I  boarded 
an  American  carrier  again — the 
American  carrier  was  the  story 
AP  wanted.  But  of  all  incom¬ 
prehensible  things,  there  wasn’t 
a  British  war  correspondent 
present  to  cover  the  British 
Eastern  Fleet  on  its  first  action 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Three  days  later  we  hit  Su¬ 
matra.  As  carrier  raids  go,  it 
was  small  potatoes  and  could  not 
compare  to  the  two  weeks’  long 
1,000-plane  job  I  had  just  seen  at 
the  Marshalls.  But  it  was  success¬ 
ful.  Our  planes  sank  cargo  ships, 
small  war  ships,  destroyed  22 
planes  on  the  groimd  and  fired 
oil  tanks  and  wrecked  harbor 
installations. 

Feature  Story 

In  addition  there  was  a  good 
feature  story  in  it — an  American 
pilot,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Dale  Christian 
Klahn  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  bailed 
out  two  miles  from  shore  under 
the  nose  of  Jap  shore  batteries. 
A  Hellcat  umbrella  was  immedi¬ 
ately  raised  over  Klahn  and  it 
silenced  Jap  shore  batteries, 
stopped  a  Jap  destroyer  which 
tri^  to  close  with  Klahns’  life 
raft  dead  in  its  tracks,  nailed 
down  Jap  planes  which  tried  to 
take  off  from  nearby  fields  and 
gave  coverage  to  a  closing  Brit¬ 
ish  submarine  which  picked  him 
up,  buttoned  up,  blew  its  tanks 
and  submerged  and  brought  him 
back  a  few  days  later. 

The  following  two  days  and 
nights  I  interviewed  50  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  our  carrier  dropped  its 
hook,  the  American  skipper  had 
me  flown  ashore  with  my  copy 
and  I  arrived  at  Colombo,  Cey¬ 
lon,  20  hours  ahead  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  I  left  my  stories  with  the 
censor  and  then  hitch-hiked  to 
Kandy,  Moimtbatten’s  headquar¬ 
ters. 

At  Kandy  I  found  a  long  frame 
building  housing  the  press. 


There  I  found  the  most  welcome 
sign  since  leaving  Honolulu — 
“Associated  Press.”  Sitting  be¬ 
hind  his  typewriter  was  AP’s 
Toby  Wiant  who  had  flown 
down  from  New  Delhi  in  a  gen¬ 
eral’s  plane  and  was  filing  com¬ 
munications  from  Mountbatten’s 
headquarters. 

Censor  Troublo 

Wiant  went  into  action  im¬ 
mediately.  He  hurried  my  copy 
to  the  censor’s  staff  where 
British,  American  air,  sea  and 
land  officials  looked  it  over.  Be¬ 
cause  my  story  was  the  first  of 
its  kind,  higher  ranking  officials 
were  called  in  until  admirals 
were  scanning  the  copy. 

Finally,  after  four  hours’  de¬ 
lay  and  after  rewriting  my  lead 
story  so  it  would  not  disclose 
the  presence  of  an  American  car¬ 
rier — although  our  planes  which 
strafed  the  Jap  installations  car¬ 
ried  the  large,  unmistakable 
American  stars — and  after  de¬ 
leting  all  American  names  and 
addresses,  the  first  file  moved  at 
midnight. 

Next  morning  I  was  permitted 
to  file  my  original  stories  includ¬ 
ing  reference  to  American, 
French  and  Dutch  forces  and 
the  names  of  American  fliers. 

My  carrier  job  finished,  AP’s 
Frank  Martin  replaced  me  at  the 
Eastern  Fleet;  I  packed  my  bags 
and  to  save  time  in  getting  back 
to  home  base,  Hawaii,  headed 
west  by  plane.  When  I  arrived 
in  New  York,  my  alarm  clock 
which  I  wound  upon  leaving  the 
American  carrier,  was  still  run¬ 
ning.  Elapsed  time  between 
Kandy  and  New  York,  via  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Karachi,  Cairo,  Casa¬ 
blanca,  was  four  days. 

■ 

Overseas  Edition 

China’s  noted  43-year-old 
newspaper,  Ta  Kung  Poo,  start¬ 
ed  an  overseas  edition  recently 
to  be  printed  in  Chimgking  and 
go  over  the  “hump”  by  air  to 
Calcutta  for  subscribers  in  Iiuiia 
and  other  foreign  coimtries. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Company  Finds  Peace 
In  Post-War  Program 


needs  and  then  systematically 
making  up  the  difference  is  a 
good  way  to  plan  a  business  op* 
eration  any  time,  but  it  is  espe* 
daily  needed  now  when  every 
organization  is  faced  with  cur¬ 
rent  and  coming  problems  of 
abnormal  magnitude. 


By  Mary  Elizabetli  Lasher 


WHEN  mE  Association  of  Na- 
tlanal  Advertisers  convenes, 
as  it  did  last  week,  in  its  spring 
sesaion,  its  meetings  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  three-day  shop  talk, 
during  which  the  foundations 
are  laid  for  future  advertising 
developments. 

Of  immeasurable  immediate 
value  are  the  sessions  devoted  to 
case  histories  of  member  firms 
and  this  year  ot  special  interest 
was  the  post-war  program  now 
functioning  in  the  advertising 
and  promotion  department  of 
Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

It  is  probable  that  other  com¬ 
panies  have  developed  their 
post-war  plans  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  Armstrong,  but  few  in 
their  advertising  or  promotion 
make  other  than  indirect  state¬ 
ments  regarding  them,  possibly 
because  of  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  public  thinks  post¬ 
war  planning  takes  an  undue 
amount  of  thought  and  time 
from  necessary  war  production. 

Favors  Post-war  Plans 

Surveys,  however,  are  rapidly 
disproving  this  conception  and 
demonstrating  that  the  public  is 
highly  in  favor  of  programs 
such  as  Armstrong  has  instituted. 

For  this  reason  and  because 
the  company’s  plan,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  modifications,  is  so  easily 
applicable  to  any  advertising 
department,  newspaper  as  well 
as  manufacturer,  we  believe  that 
Armstrong's  ten-point  program 
is  worth  recording  in  some  de¬ 
tail. 

As  Cameron  Hawley,  Arm¬ 
strong’s  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  director,  put  it  the  number 
one  question  for  any  business  is: 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  just 
to  get  back  to  where  we  were  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor?’’ 

His  department  began  by  can¬ 
vassing  the  files  and  from  them 
determining  exactly  what  in  the 
way  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  was  going  to  be  needed 
once  the  war  is  ended,  and  what 
now  exists  that  can  be  used. 

For  example,  many  booklets 
and  other  material,  which  were 
developed  over  a  period  of  years 
and  previous  to  the  war  had 
required  only  yearly  revision, 
had  been  permitted  to  lapse,  and 
so  few  of  the  wartime  acquisi¬ 
tions  could  be  used  as  they  stand 
for  a  peacetime  operation  that 
Armstrong  concluded  an  almost 
100%  change  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  war. 

Full-Scala  Task 

At  first  the  task  seemed  insur¬ 
mountable,  especially  when  the 
production  chief  estimated  that 
with  all  the  supplies  and  man¬ 
power  he  could  muster  it  would 
take  at  least  a  year  to  get  into 
print  all  that  the  list  showed 
would  be  needed. 

However,  once  the  advertising 


and  promotion  needs  of  all  de¬ 
partments  were  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  arranged  in  five  cate¬ 
gories  ( immediate  post  -  war, 
three  months  after  peace,  six 
months,  one  year  and  the  second 
post-war  year )  and  items  in  each 
group  given  priorities,  the  job 
took  on  a  semblance  of  order. 

The  fourth  step  was  to  begin 
actual  creative  work  on  the  first 
category  and  to  assure  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  the  V-Day  proj¬ 
ects  were  put  into  the  regular 
work  schedule  and  even  given 
closing  dates. 

That  started,  the  advertising 
department  was  then  able  to 
give  the  company  management 
a  good  idea  of  what  extra  money 
would  be  needed  to  rebuild  the 
department  for  peacetime  work. 
Today  the  budget  is  ready  and 
has  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  directors. 

Since  it  is  considered  likely 
that  demobilization  after  peace 
is  declared  will  be  relatively 
gradual,  while  advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  find  themselves 
almost  at  once  with  a  pressing 
need  for  good  creative  talent, 
personnel  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems. 

The  Job  Picturo 

Consequently  step  six,  plan¬ 
ning  the  structure  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  given  special  emphasis. 
Personnel  needs  were  charted,  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  pres¬ 
ent  or  prospective  employe  to 
determine  his  peacetime  job  and 
see  his  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Included,  of  course, 
are  provisions  for  servicemen. 

Naturally  the  program  could 
not  be  completely  successful  if 
confined  to  Armstrong,  and  as 
a  result  steps  seven  and  eight 
drew  in  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Batten,  Bartoh, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department’s  sources 
of  supply. 

The  company  is  working  with 
both  closely  and  has  explained 
its  plans  to  them  in  great  detail. 

All  of  this  was  bound  to  have 
a  direct  effect  on  present  adver¬ 
tising.  With  post-war  so  clear- 
cut,  Hawley’s  department  at  once 
saw  how  its  still  wartime  adver¬ 
tising  could  be  slanted  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound  basis  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  natural  ninth  step 
was  revising  its  current  efforts 
so  as  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  post-war. 

The  final  step  is  in  reality  a 
result,  for  by  substituting  an 
orderly  program  of  work  for 
a  foggy,  indefinite  mass  Arm¬ 
strong,  like  the  youngster  who 
finally  discovered  the  ghost  in 
the  closet  was  just  an  old  sheet, 
gained  needed,  well  -  deserved 
peace-of-mind. 

This  direct  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  one  has  and  what  one 


Peace  Preporednaas 
PHILADELPHIA  is  preparing  to 
ring  the  bell  again;  this  time 
for  V-Day.  Its  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Advisory  Committee,  is  now 
planning  cooperative  victory  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  copy  for  which  is 
to  be  given  to  local  newspapers 
as  soon  as  ready.  Not  forgetting 
that  the  peace  declaration  will 
produce  incomparable  holiday 
spirit,  the  association  has  also 
made  plans  for  store  closings, 
which  include  all  steps  from 
checking  with  the  local  news 
services  to  locking  the  doors. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


SEEMAN  BROTHERS,  INC.,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Air-Wick,  a  kit¬ 
chen-odor  destroyer,  has  given 
daily  newspapers  mueh  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the 
product  introduced  a  year  ago. 
Its  new  campaign  is  beginning 
in  117  newspapers  in  73  addi¬ 
tional  key  markets  and  running 
through  the  summer  and  fall, 
it  will  feature  insertions  varying 
from  200  to  1200-lines.  William 
H.  Weintraub  &  Co.  is  the  agency. 

In  its  current  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
is  warning  readers  that  it  “May 
be  longer  than  you  think’’  before 
they  can  buy  new  cars.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Detroit  is  the  agency. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  is  start¬ 
ing  an  advertising  campaign  this 
month  in  a  list  of  leading  news¬ 
papers.  ’The  advertisements  will 
be  in  sports  cartoon  style.  They 
are  designed  as  a  sports  page 
feature  under  the  title  of  “Spald¬ 
ing’s  Sports  Show.’’  In  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  several  car¬ 
toons  which  illustrate  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  facts  and  events 
in  American  sports  lore.  The 
slogan  used  throughout  is  “Spald¬ 
ing  Sets  the  Pace  in  Sports.” 
Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  will  use  a 
double-truck  advertisement  in 
the  issues  of  21  trade  publica¬ 
tions  appearing  just  before  the 
Fifth  War  Loan  drive  opens. 
’The  firms  message  is  subordinate 
to  the  main  theme  urging  in¬ 
creased  purchase  of  War  Bonds. 

PiLLSBURY  Flour  Mills  Co. 
has  announced  that  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  75th  anniversary  it 
will  introduce  a  new  pancake 
fiour  package  supported  by  in¬ 
crease  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  on  the 
radio.  The  new  package  effects 
a  12%  paper  saving,  Alec  Par¬ 
sons,  Pillsbury  vice-president, 
explained. 

Newspapers  and  radio  will  be 
used  by  Clarence  Odencb  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston,  to  promote  Fla¬ 
mingo  cigars.  Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

The  women’s  pages  of  more 


than  500  newspapers  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  weekly  ads  this  numg. 
In  National  Biscuit  Comparti 
campaign  on  graham  cracken 
The  illustrations  and  copy,  which 
features  the  crackers  as  a  “sweet 
wartime  energy  food,”  also  tit 
in  with  a  war  theme  by  showiai 
children  participating  in  the  ^ 
per  salvage  drive. 

Expecting  to  begin  an  adwr 
tlsing  campaign  next  year  the 
National  Peanut  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  to  a«a 
its  members  on  a  poimdage  b«i 
to  raise  a  fund  for  advertik^ 
and  publicity. 

Muzak  Corf,  of  New  Y<m, 
has  announced  the  appointmu 
of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  to  hamjh 
its  public  relations  and  adrtr 
Using. 

L.  H.  Gross  &  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  named  advertlsiiif 
agent  for  the  Masterform  Toot 
Co.,  Chicago,  last  week. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  Net 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  appoinM 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  to  han^ 
promotion  and  advertising  iv 
its  Medicated  Plaster  Divisiot 
Studies  are  being  made,  l»t 
plans  are  not  yet  ready  to  hi 
announced. 

Bulman’s  Limited,  Vernon,! 
C.,  has  introduced  dehydaM 
vegetables  for  the  civilian 
ket.  ’The  company  is  supp«rttl|[ 
the  new  product  with  an  adm 
tising  campaign  using  kgip 
space  in  Western  Canadian  ne«M 
papers. 

’The  Phil  Gordon  Agency,  Clk 
cago,  has  just  been  nai^  k 
handle  the  accoimt  of  theJ. 
Watkins  Co.,  Winona,  Mho, 
manufacturer  of  soaps,  extraek 
medicines,  and  toilet  preim- 
tions. 

A  Chicago  agency,  H.  W.  Kir 
tor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co.,  bu 
been  chosen  by  the  Welch  Own 
Juice  Co.,  Westfield,  N.  Y,  to 
handle  its  new  campaign. 

Weiss  and  Geller,  Chicago,  is 
now  handling  all  advertising  to 
B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  men's 
clothing,  and  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  nation-wide  adver 
tising  campaign. 

W.  L.  Straub  &  Co.,  Chicago 
manufacturer  of  Lake  Shorn 
Honey-Mellowed  Prune  Juice, 
has  appointed  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agent  A 
campaign  on  this  product  will 
begin  soon  in  which  local  new 
papers  and  radio  will  be  u*4 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Walter  Thornton  Mown. 
Agency  announces  that  200,00( 
photographs  of  Pin-Up  Gins 
have  been  distributed  by  thw 
on  request  to  men  in  the  armw 
forces  throughout  the  worM 
without  charge.  The  “I**”*!* 
objective  in  distribution  is  l,(w.- 
000  photos.  S.  Duane  Lyon,  lot- 
advertising  ag^nt  for  this  sc 
coimt,  announces  that  the  new 
paper  advertising  appropriatwfl 
will  be  increased. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  his 
been  appointed  advertising  cot^ 
sel  to  Moore  Corp.,  Ltd.,  W 
onto;  American  Sales  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  Niagara  Falls;  PacotcMw^ 
FOLDING  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  EintfF 
ville,  Calif.;  Gilman  Fa^ 
Corp.,  Niagara  Falls; 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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National’ Representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Ine. 
UlLISHERfor  May  13.  IfU 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


treated  as  a  single  unit  by  distribu¬ 
tors  and  jobbers,  with  Cleveland  as 
the  hub.  Here,  too,  you  get  double 
action  with  a  single  medium,  because 
this  compact  area  is  served  by  ONE 
metropolitan  newspaper — the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  Its  intensive  and 
extensive  reader  coverage  makes  it 
your  most  economical  buy  in  this 
•^-in-l  market. 

*  Sot  iiifluditiy  Akron.  Canton  &  Youngstown. 


rile  Cleveland  ‘^-in-1  market  is  one 
of  the  prime  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  advertisers  consolidate  their  pres¬ 
ent  hold  and  continue  to  concentrate 
on  the  sales  potential  for  which  this 
wealthy  area  is  noted.  But  it  is  im- 
liortant,  too,  that  advertisers  visualize 
the  whole  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  2()  neighboring  counties.  Here 
are  143*  cities  and  towns,  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  common  interests,  and 


I 


Ex-Newsmen 
Do  Big  lob  at 
Atlanta  PRO 

Stofi  Headed  by  Major 

Tyler,  Former  Atlanta 
Journal  and  AP  Mon 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  10 — Press 
relations  of  the  Fourth  Service 
Command  in  the  Atlanta  head¬ 
quarters  are  handled  by  a  group 
of  former  newsmen  and  women 
headed  by  Major  Harold  Tyler. 

Major  TVler,  a  former  Atlanta 
Journal  reporter  and  later  with 
the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  where  he  served 
for  ten  years,  entered  the  Army 
Dec.  26,  1941.  He  served  for  a 
year  and  a  half  at  Fort  McPher¬ 
son  as  PRO  before  being  named 
chief  officer  of  the  Fourth  Ser¬ 
vice  Command. 

11,000  Releases  a  Month 

Under  Major  Tyler’s  direction, 
public  relations  work  moving 
out  of  the  Atlanta  headquarters 
has  been  outstanding  as  well  as 
of  tremendoiis  volume.  A  total 
of  11.269  releases  were  sent  out 
in  March  alone,  under  Major 
Tyler’s  supervision,  and,  meas¬ 
ured  in  local  papers  only,  there 
were  30,155  column  inches. 

Also  in  March  alone,  there 
were  290  broadcasts  totaling 
6,795  minutes.  The  Headqtiar- 
ters  has  provided  175  speakers 
for  various  programs  and  is  also 
directly  responsible,  through 
Major  ’Tyler,  for  material  ap¬ 
pearing  in  51  camp  newspapers, 
although  the  copy  is  collected, 
written  and  edited  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  camp  staffs. 

Major  ’Tyler’s  staff  has  also 
provided  material,  programs, 
speakers  and  planned  cere¬ 
monies  for  five  “E”  award  cita¬ 
tions  to  firms  in  this  area. 

His  main  objective,  he  says, 
is  to  inform  the  public  and  to 
dispel  any  idea  that  news  of  the 
Army  is  being  censored. 

Lt.  George  ’T.  Bristol,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Dim  and 
Bradstreet  paper  is  assistant 
PRO  officer,  as  well  as  being  au¬ 
thor  of  the  current  best  seller, 
“Salute  Me." 

WAC  Dom  Publicity 

A  WAC.  Lt.  Gladys  Haller, 
handles  publicity  at  Dawson 
General  Hospital  near  Atlanta. 
A  former  editor  of  a  plant  news¬ 
paper,  she  took  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and 
entered  the  Army  in  February, 
1943,  and  has  been  stationed  at 
Lawwn  since  November.  1943. 
She  is  a  native  of  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

Serving  as  a  PRO  in  a  super¬ 
visory  capacity  at  Lawson,  is 
Major  Arthur  H.  Miller  who  is 
also  executive  officer  and  con¬ 
trol  officer.  An  Army  man  for 
the 'past  26  years.  Major  Miller 
has  been  at  Lawson  since  its 
opening  in  April,  1941,  and  has 
served  at  various  hospitals  in 
the  U.  S..  Hawaii  and  ^entsin, 
China. 

’The  highest  position  provided 
for  civilians  in  the  Fourth  Ser¬ 
vice  Conunand  Public  Relations 
Office,  is  held  by  J.  Edwin  Pool, 
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a  reporter  in  the  office  since 
January,  1942.  He  was  a  free 
lance  cartoonist  during  1908- 
1909  for  the  old  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian,  now  dissolved. 

Pool  began  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Daily  Express  in  Chickasha, 
Okla..  and  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  office  of  managing  editor, 
the  position  he  held  until  1936. 
He  did  free  lance  writing  for 
many  western  papers  as  well  as 
for  the  New  York  Times,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  AP. 

Another  former  newsman  hold¬ 
ing  a  civilian  job  as  a  reporter 
in  the  PRO  office  at  headquar¬ 
ters  is  Donald  Denny,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  office 
since  October,  1943.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky. )  Gleaner  at  the  age  of 
20. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  ( Ga. )  News  in  1913,  and  was 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal  staff  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian  as  city  editor,  and  later 
as  make-up  editor. 

Captain  Lawrence  P.  Hewitt, 
the  PRO  at  Fort  McPherson  in 
Atlanta,  was  with  the  Jackson 
( Miss. )  Clarion-Ledger  before 
entering  the  Army  in  March. 
1942,  and  has  been  at  the  Fort 
for  the  past  eleven  months. 

Lt.  James  A.  Reilly,  PRO  at 
the  Atlanta  Ordnance  Depot  is 
from  New  York,  where  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  later  for  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  He 
studied  journalism  at  Columbia 
University. 

Reilly  was  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard  in  the  “Fighting 
69th”  regiment  for  six  years 
and  did  free  lance  writing  for 
military  service  journals. 

Although  he  had  no  actual 
newspaper  experience  prior  to 
entering  the  army  in  May,  1942. 
George  C.  Crowell,  PRO  at  the 
Atlanta  Army  Service  Forces 
Depot,  has  worked  for  radio 
station  WCOP  in  Boston.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  he 
took  a  course  in  journalism  at 
Boston  University,  and  worked 
at  several  radio  stations  in  New 
England. 

While  at  Camp  Lee,  Va., 
Crowell  worked  for  the  PRO 
and  Special  Services  Division  on 
radio  shows,  which  he  managed 
to  do  between  his  basic  training 
and  OCS. 

The  only  girl  reporter  in  the 
headquarters  office  is  pretty  red- 
haired  Sally  Parker,  who  came 
in  October,  1941,  after  studying 
journalism  at  Sullins  College, 
Bristol,  Va. 

■ 

Price  Reused 

’The  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  May  1  raised  its 
single  copy  price  from  three 
cents  to  five  cents,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  H.  W. 
Hailey,  business  manager.  The 
change  does  not  affect  the  home 
carrier  price  of  $1  per  month, 
nor  the  Sunday  copy  price. 


WANTED 

Publicitr-writer-contact  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  youns  wiUi  adenUfle  back- 
rronnd.  Draft  deferred.  Salary  open. 
Opportunity  in  ezpandinr  dept. 
Write,  rirlny  qiialiflcationa,  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Dept.,  Newell-Emmett 
Co..  40  E.  34th  St..  N.  T.  16.  N.  T. 


FM  Applications  Filed 
By  4  More  Publishers 

Washington,  May  10  —  ’The 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger,  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  and  the  Dallas 
News,  are  named  in  applications 
for  frequency  modulation  (FM) 
broadcast  permits  filed  with  the 
FCC  within  the  past  week. 

The  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore 
papers,  reinstated  an  application 
originally  filed  in  1940.  New 
newspaper  -  affiliated  applicants 
are  WTAR  Radio  Corporation, 
Norfolk:  WEBR,  Inc.,  Buffalo; 
and  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas. 

■ 

Newsmen  Testify 
For  F.  H.  Wright 

Newspaper  associates  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Heizer  Wright  on  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  includii^ 
Managing  Editor  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  testified  in  his  behalf 
this  week  in  Federal  Court, 
New  York,  during  Wright’s  trial 
on  charges  of  serving  as  an  un- 
register^  propaganda  agent  of 
the  Japanese  for  ten  years  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  Wright  is  on 
leave  of  absence  as  copyreader 
on  the  News. 

Among  those  witnesses  called 
by  the  defense  attorney  this 
week  were:  Clarke;  Mrs.  Miriam 
Wright,  a  sister-in-law  of  the 
defendant  and  until  last  sum¬ 
mer  a  fiction  editor  for  the 
News,  and  her  husband  Todd 
Wright,  News  financial  editor, 
brother  of  F.  H.  Wright;  Eugene 
J.  McHugh,  news  editor,  and 


William  A.  Casselman, 
news  editor  of  the  Newsio* 
R.  Parson,  Charles  Sarveii 
Henry  Surguy  of  the  Newi  m 
and  Victor  Keen,  former  Cb 
correspondent  and  now  a  ca 
editor  for  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Robert  A.  Wright,  defendim 
father,  who  retired  from  a 
New  York  American  in  ijt 
testified  ’Tuesday  that  he  hi 
been  employed  by  the  Japaog 
Consul  general  In  New  Yofi, 
various  times  from  1933  to  IH 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  m 
istcred  with  the  State  Dein 
ment  and  had  quit  the  job  whi 
Japan  lined  up  with  the  An 
Mr.  Wright  stated  that  he  ha 
given  to  his  son  most  (rf  la 
money  he  had  earned  from  in 
Japanese  to  deposit  in  hu  soc 
bank  account  at  Liberty,  N.  '■ 
m 

Dionne  Reporter  Bad 

Cleveland,  May  6— Helen  .*.- 
lyn  MacDonald,  who  gained  ri- 
tional  recognition  for  her  store 
about  the  Dionne  Quins,  > 
turned  this  week  to  the  stafol 
the  Cleveland  Press  after  » 
eral  years  devoted  to  civic  u 
social  service  work.  As  i  :t 
porter  for  the  Press  she  flett 
the  Dionne  farmhouse  in  Or 
tario  the  morning  after 
Quins,  were  bom  and  wattii 
first  American  newspaperwooa 
to  get  the  story.  She  intervieid 
“Papa"  Dionne  for  the  first  tim 
In  following  years  she  visM 
the  Quins  nine  times  and  ha 
stories,  based  on  her  early  r 
quaintance  of  the  family  ^ 
wide  popularity. 


Wh,j  they  call  the 
POST  New  York^s 
YOlJTH-paper  . .. 

Although  only  66.9%  of  New 
York's  active  population  it 
under  45  years  of  age — it  rep¬ 
resents  79.8%  of  all  department  store  shoppers,  8^ 
cording  to  a  new  factual  survey  of  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  shoppers,  made  hy  Fact  Finders,  for  the 
New  York  POST. 

This  same  survey  showed  the  POST  had  hy  far  the 
smallest  percentage  of  readers  in  the  inactive  over- 
45  year  group — the  largest  percentage  of  readers  io 
the  active  under-45  year  group. 

Wkara  alt*  eon  yea  raach  to  woay  poopio  with  to 
inoooy  to  spoad  for  to  low  a  roto? 


WRITE  FOR  the  complete  Fact  Finders 

“Report  To  You”  FREIE  on  requett 


75  WEST  STREET  o  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


MARY  McCLUN®,  Adv.  Director  o  ED  KENNEUY,  Netl.  Ad».  Mwsi« 


Reason  No.  2 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIRforMoyll. 


WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C 


to  hnoui . . .  Uloshington 


reads 


women  in  Washington  read  THE  STAR  than 


any  other  newspaper,  in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  field.  They  prefer  THE  STAR 


for  its  complete  and  candid  coverage  of  all  that's  important  to  know 


accuracy,  fairness,  truth  .  .  .  and  for  all  the  practical  helpfulr>ess  of  its  expressly  local  features 


Washington  women — like  all  other  groups,  the  newcomers  as  well  os  long  time 


residents — have  confidence  in  THE  STAR  for  they've  learned  you  con  believe  what  you  read 


And  it  may  be  that  this  abiding  confidence  of  readers — even  more  than  the  intense 
concentration  of  its  circulation — occounts  for  the  remarkable  pulling  power 


of  advertising  in  THE  STAR. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

EVENING,  185,495— SUNOAV,  187,616 
Concentrated  97.7%  in  Woshingiom  and 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone. 


CHICAGO  II:  J.  E.  Luti,  Tribune  Tower,  Superior  44lt 


NEW  YORK  17:  Dee  A.  CerroU,  IIS  E.  42nd  St.,  Athlend  4-8t10 


code  could  not  and  should  not 
be  a  collective  affair.  It  must 
be  and  was  operated  on  the 
basis  of  individual  acceptance 
by  the  various  newspapers 'in¬ 
volved.  More  than  1200  daily 
newspapers  finally  accepted  the 
code  as  it  was  drawn  up,  but 
only  with  the  agreed  under¬ 
standing  that  the  press  per  te 
could  not  be  regimented  by  any 
one  administration  in  power.” 

What  Mr.  Davis  does  not  tell 
about  are  the  long  months  of 
hard  work  in  Washington  that 
went  into  this  effort  on  behaif 
of  the  publishers.  He  does  insist 
that  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
the  ANPA’s  able  counsel,  Elisha 
Hanson  deserve  equal  credit  for 
the  final  outcome. 

At  the  end  of  NRA,  “Iron 
Pants”  Johnson  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  newspaper  code 
was  the  best  administered  of 

_ _  them  all.  From  the  headquar- 

fought  ters  office  of  the  code  in  the 
ode  on  Herald  Tribune  building  in  New 
spaper  York  on  September  23,  1935,  the 
in  the  code  authority  was  able  to  turn 
back  to  the  newspapers  a  code 
surplus  of  approximately  $40,000. 

Publishers  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  1935  joined  in  express- 
ing  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Davis’  work,  particularly  re- 
marking  on  his  “powers  of  cou- 
rageous  decision.”  He  was  con- 
gratulated  on  “the  outcome  of 
a  situation  that  might  well  have 
laid  a  siege  for  the  destruction 
of  a  free  press  in  his  country.” 

Court  Kills  Low 
When  in  May,  1935,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  blasts  the  Na- 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
out  of  existence,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  court’s  decision 
supported  in  broad  principles 
the  contentions  of  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  committee.  In  fact,  the  news- 
paper  publishers’  code  was  the 
solitary  instance  of  an  “assent” 
compact  which  the  high  court 
evidently  conceived  proper, 
same  category  with  a  steel  works  All  along  the  newspaper  pub- 
or  an  automobile  plant.  lishers  committee  had  refused 

“The  function  of  a  newspaper  to  concede  to  the  government 
is  entirely  different  from  that  the  constitutional  powers  which 
of  any  other  business  property,”  it  professed  to  believe  existed, 
he  maintained  then  to  General  The  flat  refusal  of  the  publish- 
Hugh  A.  Johnson,  charged  with  ers  committee  to  permit  code 
the  job  of  enforcing  what  was  amendment  without  their  ap- 
later  proved  to  be  an  unconsti-  proval  expressed  a  principle 
tutional  law.  Mr.  Davis  holds  which  was  supported  by  the 
that  the  same  truth  is  self-evi-  Supreme  Court  when  it  denied 
dent  today.  the  President  had  these  powers. 

The  part  Mr.  Davis  and  his  At  a  special  convocation  at 


Davis  Marks  50  Years 
In  Fighting  Mood 

Hercdd  Tribune,  ANPA  Mem 
Urges  Press  Keep  Freedom 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


“RESIST”  is  an  important  word 

in  the  vocabulary  of  Howard 
Davis,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Ntvo  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  newly  named  advisory  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

’The  many  who  know  this  68- 
year-old  gentleman  of  the  press, 
who  this  year  is  celebrating  his 
own  50th  anniversary  in  the 
newspaper  business,  realize  that 
the  word  becomes  Mr.  Davis’ 
actions  rather  than  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Far  from  pugnacious  to 
look  upon,  soft-spoken,  more 
likely  to  laugh  than  frown,  mod¬ 
est  Mr.  Davis  has  spent  many  of 
the  last  23  years,  during  which 
he  has  been  high  in  the  councils 
of  ANPA,  resisting  threatened 
regimentation  and  control  of  the 
press  he  loves  and  has  served 
so  well. 

Fought  NBA 

Back  in  1933,  it  was  Mr.  Davis, 
then  president  of  ANPA,  with 
Amon  G.  Carter,  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  and  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  who  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  NRA’s  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  newspapers  under 
a  code  with  a  licensing  clause. 

It  was  he  who,  in  1924,  negoti¬ 
ated  the  miracle  merger  that 
made  the  Tribune  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  of  today. 

Only  the  other  day  he,  with 
other  ANPA  directors,  swung 
into  action  to  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  its  court  fight  to 
resist  the  newest  menace  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

Interviewed  in  his  Herald 
Tribune  office,  where  on  March 
17  of  this  year  without  anyone's 
realizing  the  fact,  he  reached 
his  25th  year  of  service  to  that 
paper,  Mr.  Davis  chose  to  issue 
another  ringing  chalienge  to  re¬ 
sist. 

“Publishers.”  he  declared, 

“must  be  on  the  lookout  for  any 

attempted  encroachments  from  ^  chapter  of  newspaper  history 
whatever  source  on  freedom  of  that  has  never  been  completely 
^  told.  In  the  ANPA’s  archives 

publishers  rests  the  ^re  complete  factual  accounts 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  written  by  S.  M.  Williams  of  the 
people  s  rights  to  a  free  press,  old  New  York  World,  whom  Mr. 
This  mu^  be  constantly  Davis  engaged  to  asist  in  admin- 

rafeguardra,  ^d  its  main  guard  istration  of  the  newspaper  code. 
IS  the  publ^er,  who  has  far  Failing  immediate  access  to 
more  than  flnucial  i^ponsibil-  these  records,  the  brief  and  piod- 
ity  in  conducting  a  free  news-  ^gt  summary  now  furnished  by 
paper  pr(^[>erty.  Davis  as  he  celebrates  his 

Cites  1st  Amendment  50th  year  must  suffice. 

“It  must  always  be  remem-  “There  were  two  highspots  in 
bered  that  the  First  Amend-  the  fight  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  does  lishers  against  the  NRA,”  Mr. 
not  grant  freedom  to  the  news-  Davis  recalled, 
paper  publisher,  but  rather  is  “First  of  all,  we  insisted  ui^n 
designed  as  a  protection  for  the  elimination  of  the  licensing 
pf^ple.  The  responsibility  rests  powers  of  the  President  inherent 
with  the  publisher  to  make  cer-  in  the  act. 

tain  that  his  newspaper  gives  “Secondly,  we  successfully 
its  readers  true,  objective  and  maintained  that  the  newspaper 


U  NE  of  the 
essential  attributes  of 
any  modern  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  .  tenacity  .  .  , 
sticking  everlastingly 
to  an  ideal. 


Advertisers  have  long 
admired  and  profited 
by  the  civic  tenacity 
of  the  Union -Star. 


Howard  Davis 


Schenectady  City  Zone 
are  equally  tenacious 
in  their  loyalty  to  this 
medium,  where  it  has 
led  in  circulation  for 
nine  consecutive 
years. 
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Airport  Renaming  for  Weir  Cook  | 
Ready  for  City  Council  ApprovalW 
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EXAMPLE  OF 

JOURNALISTIC  ENTERPRISE 


ON  Friday  morning,  December  17,  1S143,  an  editorial  conference  was 
being  held  in  the  offices  of  The  Indianapolis  News.  Some  one  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  Weir  Cook,  Indianapolis  nying  ace  of  the  First  World 
War  and  a  member  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker’s  "Hat  in  the  Ring"  Squadron, 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  Pacific  a  few  months  before.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Indianapolis  Municipal  Airport  should  be  renamed  in  his  honor. 
The  suggestion  was  offered  to  the  public  the  same  day  in  "Information 
Plus,”  a  regular  coliunn  feature  of  The  News. 

An  editorial  followed  up  the  suggestion  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  a  re¬ 
solution  prepared  by  The  News  was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  Board  of  Works  confirmed  the  action  of  the  Council.  The 
airport  was  formally  dedicated  "Weir  Cook  Airport,”  at  a  ceremony  attended 
by  high  ranking  military  officials  on  March  28,  1S>44. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  a  great  newspaper.  It’s 
the  kind  of  influence  which  The  Indianapolis  News  exerts  as  the 
result  of  the  confidence  of  its  readers  ...  by  75  years  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  kind  of  influence  which  has  made  The  Indianapolis  News 
the  predominant  advertising  medium  in  the  East  North  Central’s 
richest  market. 


FIRST  in  daUy  circufation  .  . .  FIRST  in  (xherHeing 

$ 

lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  tke  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  MO  E.  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Tewar,  Cbicaga  II 
JOS.  F.  RREEZE,  AdvartUing  Diractar 
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■neaa  Most  in 
Continuing  Study 

J  E«tabliBho8  Hoadorahip 
«*cord  Among  AU  Tobacco 
Ada  Covered  in  Soriea 

high  for  men’a  readMlrin 

Editor  and  Pubihhti 


THE  DAILY  0 


DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


There  has  never  iTeen  much  question  in 
Oklahoma  as  to  the  influence  of  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  on  women  readers.  Its  women’s 
page^  featuring  such  authorities  on  feminine 
affairs  as  Alice  Hughes,  Hedda  Hopper,  Emily 
Post,  have  long  been  (^lahoma’s  guides  to 
modem  homemaking. 

The  Oklahoman’s  way-with-women  reputa¬ 
tion  found  its  way  into  the  editorial  pages  of 
Editor  tt  Publisher  last  Decemt}er  4,  when 
number  65  in  the  current  “Continuing  Study” 
series  was  completed  in  Roanoke,  Va.  A  new 
high  for  men’s  readership  of  tobacco  advertis¬ 
ing  was  set  there.  Women  readers  scored 
pretty  high,  too,  but  still  short  of  the  women’s 
readership  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  four  years  ago! 

The  poke  bonneted  woman  who  followed 
her  home-steadiiig  man  into  Oklahoma  fifty- 
flve  years  ago  found  friendly  counselors  in 
first,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  shortly 
after.  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  Today,  the 
woman  with  the  welder’s  torch  who  is  helping 
to  keep  ’em  flying  in  this,  the  nation’s  most 
active  air  center,  finds  these  same  two  news¬ 
papers  still  on  tiie  job . . .  still  setting  new  highs 
in  interest  among  the  womenfolk. 


SL  Louis  Guild 
Rejects  Betts 
Resignation 

Post-Dispatch  Reporter 

Opposed  to  Union's 

Political  Activity 

Si.  Louis,  May  6— The  St. 
I^ouif  Newspaper  Guild,  meet- 
ini  here  last  night,  refused,  in  a 
divided  vote,  to  accept  the  resig¬ 
nation  from  guild  membership 
of  Curtis  A.  Betts,  veteran  state 
political  correspcmdent  of  the 
Peat-Dlspatch. 

Betts,  in  a  letter  read  at  the 
meeting,  said  of  the  guild’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  CIO  Political 
Action  Committee; 

Sees  Guild  in  Politics 

“I  cannot  subject  myself  to 
the  charge  of  bias  and  prejudice 
which  would  follow  inevitably  if 
I  remained  a  member  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  engaged  in 
propaganda  and  political  cam¬ 
paigning. 

“I  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
Poet-Dispatch  nor  myself  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  connection. 

“This  letter  will  serve  as 
notice  of  my  withdrawal  from 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  I  am  terminating  to¬ 
day.  I  have  written  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  past  dues  which  I  owe 
and  I  will  pay  these. 

"That  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding  of  my  intentions. 
I  will  say  that  if  my  information 
that  the  guild  holds  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  may  not  resign  his  member- 
diip.  is  correct,  then  I  shall  have 
but  one  course  to  follow:  Re¬ 
frain  from  paying  any  dues  in 
the  future  and  permit  the  guild 
to  take  such  action  as  it  will. 
The  point,  with  me,  is  that  I  no 
longer  consider  myself  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

“I  am  moved  to  this  course  by 
an  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reconcile  partisan  po¬ 
litical  activity  with  the  proper 
service  as  a  newspaper  man.” 

Lawrence  E.  Lay  bourne,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Post-Dispatch  unit  of 
the  guild,  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  constitution  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  permits  a 
member  to  resign  for  ‘sufficient’ 
reason.  The  membership  of  the 
St  Louis  local,  empower^  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  resignation,  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Bett’s  reason  was  ‘suffi¬ 
cient,’  since  it  believes  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  guild  member  to  write 
as  he  pleases,  as  well  as  vote 
as  he  pleases,  is  absolute.  We 
would  never  question  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Mr.  Betts,  nor  do  we 
believe  anyone  else  would  ever 
do  so.” 

Guild  members  here  have  been 
•<ffive  in  the  CIO  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee,  of  which  the  St. 
Louis  chairman  is  Julius  Kly- 
tiW.  a  guild  leader.  TTie  com¬ 
mittee  has  indorsed  no  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  coming  national 
election. 

At  the  meeting,  guild  members 
al»  voted  again^  a  proposal  of 
a  $1  assessment  on  each  member 
for  a  political  action  fimd,  but 
OM  approve  a  plsm  of  contribu- 
dons  on  a  voluntsury  basis. 


N.  Y.  Evening  Papera 
Go  io,5  Cent  Price 

With  the  increase  of  the 
World-Telegram  Monday  and  the 
Sun  TViesday  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  copy,  the  five  principal 
New  York  evening  papers  all 
cost  five  cents.  'The  Sun  an¬ 
nounced  the  increase  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  increased  costs. 
The  World-Telegram  announced 
the  cffiange  in  rate  on  its  first 
page  without  comment. 

'The  Journal- American  and  the 
Post  had  raised  their  prices  from 
three  to  five  cents  last  year, 
while  PM  had  always  cost  five 
cents.  The  Sun  will  not  increase 
its  five-cent  rate  in  the  suburbs. 

Phila.  Bulletin 
Pigeons  Are 
Being  Drafted 

Philadelphia,  May  10 — Charlie 
Love’s  thoroughbred  carrier 
pigeons  are  going  to  war  so  fast 
nowadays  the  Evening  Bulletin 
is  having  to  develop  a  whole 
new  line  of  replacements  to 
carry  on  the  unique  service  in¬ 
stituted  more  than  five  years  ago. 
covering  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  Philadelphia. 

Enlisted  for  the  duration, 
many  of  the  Bulletin’s  prize 
pigeons  now  are  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  with  invasion  forces  on  the 
Western  Front.  An  initial  group 
of  ten  that  went  into  combat- 
communications  service  in  the 
Tunisian  campaign  has  since 
been  amplified  by  many  more 
additions,  some  of  the  hardiest 
birds  already  veterans  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  where  they 
won  coveted  honors. 

Pigeons  His  Life  Job 

Ever  since  he  was  a  boy  in 
knee  pants  Charles  Love  has  de¬ 
voted  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  to  breeding  of  fancy  pigeons, 
his  father  having  been  a  founder 
of  the  first  racing  pigeon  club  in 
Philadelphia  back  in  1881. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  transplanted  Love 
and  his  pigeons  from  their  habi¬ 
tat  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  Bulletin  building 
in  City  Hall  Square.  The  bird 
sanctuary  is  known  as  “Heigh- 
De-Ho,”  and  Love  has  the  ca¬ 
pable  assistance  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Bomberger,  a  specialist  in  orni¬ 
thology. 

At  first  the  homing  pigeons 
were  used  by  city  and  suburban 
schools  and  by  the  Bulletin’s 
own  staff  of  newspaper  boys  to 
send  messages  to  the  big  evening 
daily.  Love  has  delivered  his 
lecture,  “Pigeons — in  War  and 
Peace,”  to  tens  of  thousands. 
Children  write  messages  that  are 
despatched  by  carrier  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  while  he  talks.  Before  he 
has  finished  his  lecture,  the  tele¬ 
phone  rings  to  tell  of  arrival  of 
pigeon  and  message  at  central 
city  headquarters. 

But  shortly  the  Bulletin  was 
using  its  pigeons  to  receive  news 
and  picture  film  from  its  subur¬ 
ban  correspondents.  In  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  such  service  the  Bul¬ 
letin  was  not  a  pioneer,  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  some 


years  ago  having  initiated  a 
service  this  kind  between  in¬ 
coming  steamships  and  Ellis  Is¬ 
land  for  the  quick  despatch  of 
news  and  photos.  'Ihe  Chicago 
Times,  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  several  of  the  Los 
Angeles  papers  were  early  in 
the  field. 

As  an  emergency  service,  the 
Bulletin’s  carrier  pigeons  have 
proved  their  worth,  particularly 
in  times  of  interrupted  communi- 
tions,  train  wrecks,  wires  down 
in  severe  storms  and  the  like. 
When  the  new  Garden  States 
race  track  opened  in  Camden 
and  the  WPB  shut  down  on"  wire 
service,  a  Bulletin  pigeon  re¬ 
leased  after  each  race  promptly 
bore  results  to  the  home  office 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  race  re¬ 
sults  carried  in  tiny  capsules 
adjusted  to  the  pigeons’  backs. 

Birds  in  Boot  Training 

Army  officials  knew  all  along 
of  Love’s  proficiency  in  pigeon¬ 
breeding  and  of  the  streamlined 
beauties  housed  in  “Heigh-De- 
Ho”  atop  the  Bulletin  building. 
So  it  wasn’t  long  after  Pearl 
Harbor  that  the  Signal  Corps 
began  drawing  on  the  exclusive 
stock,  some  of  the  fanciest  of  the 
flock  being  among  early 
draftees.  The  birds  do  their 
“boot  training”  at  Camp  Crow¬ 
der,  Missouri,  and  then  go  over¬ 
seas  to  be  incorporated  among 
Uncle  Sam’s  feathered  messen¬ 
gers  flown  from  camouflaged 
lofts  set  up  on  every  battlefront. 

More  than  60  pigeons  comprise 
the  flock  now  on  duty  at  the 
Bulletin’s  main  offices. 

Bulletin  pigeons  get  their  in¬ 
itial  training  from  that  news¬ 
paper's  delivery  trucks.  When 
only  12  weeks  old  they  are  car¬ 
ried  out  into  the  suburbs  and 
with  the  unerring  sense  char¬ 
acteristic  of  homing  pigeons 
make  their  way  back  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar  cotes  high  above  the  roar 
and  bustle  of  city  life. 

In  any  news  emergency  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Dwight  L.  Perrin 
and  his  staff  can  call  on  the 
pigeons — and  the  birds  always 
come  back  to  roost,  bringing 
their  tales  behind  them. 

■ 

Fly  Opposes  Freezing 
Television  Standards 

Any  move  to  establish  pres¬ 
ent  television  525-line  images  as 
standard  for  post-war  produc¬ 
tion  was  opposed  last  week  by 
James  L.  Fly,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  in  an  announcement  in 
which  he  criticized  manufac¬ 
turers  for  plans  to  sell  sets  that 
would  not  give  the  best  possible 
service. 

In  answer  Allen  B.  Dumont, 
president  of  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  Assn.,  speaking  only  for 
himself,  declar^  that,  although 
Mr,  Fly  might  have  more  recent 
information,  the  525-line  picture 
had  proven  itself,  whereas  pic¬ 
tures  with  more  lines  might  de¬ 
velop  difficulties  in  transmission 
and  reception  that  would  make 
them  less  effective. 

Chairman  Fly’s  remarks 
backed  in  all  but  details  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System  pol¬ 
icy  on  television  announced  re¬ 
cently  opposing  a  closed  door  to 
improvements. 


U  J>.  Writer 
Commended  by 
Marine  Corps 

Johnston  Landed 
For  Coverage 
On  Tarawa 

Richard  W.  Johnston,  United 
Press  war  correspondent  wbo 
accompanied  the  Marines  during 
the  invasion  of  Tarawa  last  No¬ 
vember.  was  commended  official¬ 
ly  by  the  Marine  Corps  at  Pearl 
Harbor  recently  for  “brave  and 
efficient  service  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  combat.” 

The  citation  was  issued  by 
Major  Gen.  Julian  C.  Smith, 
commander  of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Division,  and  was  presen^ 
by  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Fleet. 

It  bore  the  additional  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Lt.  Gen.  Holland  M. 
Smith.  Commanding  General  of 
the  5th  Amphibious  Corps,  and 
carried  the  congratulations  (rf 
Vice  Admiral  John  N.  Towers, 
deputy  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific 
ocean  areas.  The  citation  read: 

Text  of  Citation 

“As  press  correspondent  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  you 
were  assigned  to  cover  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  division  in  opera¬ 
tions  against  Tarawa  in  the  Gil¬ 
bert  Islands. 

“Upon  reporting  to  this  head¬ 
quarters,  you  were  assigned  to 
accompany  the  Second  Battalion 
of  the  8th  Marines  in  the  initial 
assault,  so  that  you  could  witness 
all  phases  of  the  amphibious  ac¬ 
tions. 

“It  probably  was  the  most 
hotly  contested  landing  ever  en¬ 
gage  in  by  our  forces. 

“You  conducted  yourself 
throughout  the  action  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service  and 
exhibited  a  devotion  to  your 
duty,  to  the  press  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  was  inspiring. 

“I  commend  you  for  brave  and 
efficient  service  under  extra^ 
dinary  conditions  of  combat.” 

Johnston  was  in  one  of  tbe 
Higgins  boats  which  struck  and 
hung  on  a  coral  reef  off  shore 
and  he  had  to  wade  ashore  with 
Marines  falling  all  around  him 
under  Japanese  machine-gun 
fire.  He  wrote  and  filed  under 
fire  the  first  dispatch  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  which  began: 

‘"nie  U.  S.  Marines  have  wim 
Tarawa  but  they  have  paid  the 
stillest  price  in  human  life  per 
square  yard  that  ever  was  ex¬ 
acted  in  the  history  of  the 
corps." 

■ 

Ade  Critically  Ql 

George  Ade.  internationally 
known  Hoosier  humorist,  was 
reported  critically  ill  at  his  home 
in  Brook,  Ind..  as  a  result  of  a 
heart  attack.  May  6.  Mr.  Ade  h^ 
usually  spent  the  winters  in 
Florida,  until  this  past  season. 
He  is  a  bachelor  and  lives  alone 
in  a  home  he  built  in  1905,  after 
his  “Fables  in  Slang,"  written 
when  he  was  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man,  swept  the  nation 
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Says  Newspaper 
Offers  Greater 
Ad  Opportunity 

Ag«ncy  Madia  Diractor 
Straaaaa  Advantagas 
Ovar  Radio  Programs 

Chicago,  May  9 — “When  ad- 
▼ertisinc  agencies  begin  to  spend 
for  newspaper  copy  as  much  as 
they  spend  for  that  newspaper 
q>ace,  then  we'll  see  a  big  jump 
in  newspaper  advertising  gains 
and  sales;  then  readers  will 
watch  the  ads  as  they  watch  the 
editorial  stories,”  according  to 
Robert  Pendergiut,  director  of 
media  and  research  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Campbell-Mithun,  hic.. 
Minneapolis  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Pendergast,  speaking  here 
today  before  a  record  turnout  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives 
As.sociation,  drew  a  realistic 
comparison  of  radio  and  news¬ 
papers  as  advertising  media. 

The  natural  advantages  of 
newspapers,  with  a  comparative 
inefficiency  of  pulling  power  in 
their  “commercials,”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  “miracle”  of 
resultfulness  shown  by  radio 
programs  from  a  maximum  5% 
audience  attention,  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  which  he  expanded, 
with  concrete  examples  from  sev¬ 
eral  recent  Continuing  Studies 
of  newspaper  reader  interest. 

Gives  Conclusions 

Summing  up  his  impressions 
and  conclusions  in  the  situation, 
Mr  Pendergast  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

( 1 )  There  is  no  magic  in  any 
medium.  It’s  what  you  say  and 
the  number  of  times  you  keep 
saying  it  that  counts. 

( 2 )  Newspaper  reader.«hip 
studies  provide  a  most  useful 
foundation  of  information  as  to 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it. 

( 3 )  Newspapers  are  not  read 
as  a  race  against  time  to  see 
bow  little  can  be  read,  and  how 
much  skipped  by. 

( 4 )  Instead,  people  literally 
search  the  newspapers  for  items 
of  interest,  which  they  do  want 
to  read. 

( 5 )  Readers  do  not  need  to  be 
tricked  into  reading  advertise¬ 
ments.  They  will  read  carefully 
whtit  really  interests  them. 

(6)  Because  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  can  turn  their  eyes  away 
more  easily  from  iminteresting 
pages  than  a  radio  listener  can 
switch  stations,  newspaper  ads 
should  be  made  more  interesting. 

( 7 )  To  achieve  greater  reader- 
ship.  agencies  ought  to  build 
their  ads  with  more  emphasis  on 
editorial  appeal  and  they  ought 
to  spend  more  liberally  for  copy 
and  art  that  has  greater  app^. 

(8)  On  this  score,  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  could  and  should 
be  more  helpful  than  he  is  now 
in  supplying  items  of  interest. 

( 9 )  Ad  ratings  do  not  measure 
the  number  of  people  who  look 
at  that  ad.  They  measure  only 
the  advertiser’s  ability  to  hit  the 
bullseye  in  that  ad.  Only  page 
traffic  figures  rightly  total  the 
opportunity  which  newspapers 
offer  and  deliver  to  each  agency. 

(10)  If  advertisers  are  still 


generally  inefficient  in  their  use 
of  space  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  media. 

“Far  more  people  look  intelli¬ 
gently  at  the  average  newspaper 
ad  than  listen  attentively  to  the 
average  radio  program,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “That  spells  wide  open 
opportunity  for  you  and  me,  and, 
personally,  Tm  having  the  time 
of  my  life  trying  to  learn  how 
to  cash  in  on  that  opportunity. 

“I  don’t  know  of  anybody  that 
knows  much  about  ‘position’  and 
its  values.  I  think  compelling 
copy  is  by  far  the  biggest  factor 
in  campaign  successes.  I  don’t 
think  readers  are  concerned  so 
much  about  ‘commercialism’  as 
they  are  about  he  human  in- 
erest,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  printed 
or  spoken  word. 

“If  advertising  agencies  will 
spend  as  much  on  production  of 
interesting  ‘copy’  as  they  do  for 
production  of  interesting  radio 
programs,  then  they  can  treble 
or  quadruple  the  reader  interest 
for  their  newspaper  ads. 

Compares  Returns 

In  comparing  advertising  re¬ 
turns  from  the  two  media,  Mr. 
Pendergast  said: 

“Comparisons  between  radio 
and  newspapers  are  necessary  in 
every  agency,  where  clients  have 
to  be  advis^  and  budgets  made 
out.  But  radio  program  ratings 
must  be  compared  with  esti¬ 
mated  newspaper  page  traffic, 
and  newspaper  advertising  rat- 
tings  with  radio  sponsor  identi¬ 
fication,  only. 

“On  such  bases,  it  is  clear  that 
every  advertiser’s  opportunity  to 
deliver  messages  is  high,  but  the 
results  for  the  average  ad  is  very 
low. 

“This  lack  of  public  interest  in 
advertising  is  not  confined  to 
newspapers.  In  (Chicago,  day¬ 
time  radio  advertising  programs 
do  very  well  if  listened  to  by 
5%  of  the  families  in  the  market. 
But  if  I  understand  readership 
studies  correctly  and  ABC  re¬ 
ports  are  true,  there  is  no  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  that  does  not  get 
at  least  20%  intelligent  attention 
for  individual  pages  and  their 
ads. 

“Thus,  in  Chicago  daily  pro¬ 
grams  are  available  in  papers 
with  ratings  of  from  20%  to  90% 
and  more,  compared  to  the  top 
rating  of  5%  in  radio,  or  a  low 
average  that  seems  ha^ly  worth 
mentioning. 

“But  radio  is  tremendously 
resultful.  To  me  the  miracle  of 
it  is  not  the  popularly  imagined 
large  audiences,  but  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  such  tremendous  results 
out  of  small  audiences  of  actual 
listeners. 

“Any  newspaper  inefficiency  I 
attribute  to  our  own  agencies’ 
fault,  rather  than  to  any  fault 
of  that  medium.  Because  we 
haven’t  spent  either  the  time  or 
the  talent  to  make  the  most  of 
our  space.  Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  radio  program  that 
recently  paid  one  writer  $52,000 
for  52  short  programs  on  the 
air.  We  don’t  put  out  cash  like 
that  to  any  copy-writer,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  able,  do  we? 

“Radio  frequently  spends  as 
much  on  program  production  as 
it  spends  for  radio  time.  Adver¬ 
tising  agencies  should  also  spend 
for  newspaper  copy  as  much  as 
they  spend  for  newspaper  space.” 


Adman  Urges 
More  Study  of 
Future  Markets 

Chicago,  May  6 — ^Advertising 
people  must  begin  to  tighten 
their  belts,  lay  up  a  goodly  re¬ 
serve  fund,  study  public  de¬ 
mands  realistically  to  meet  post¬ 
war  market  needs,  and  do  “a 
helluvalotta  work”  between  now 
and  Armistice  if  they  are  to  keep 
the  prosperity  ball  rolling  along. 
That  seemed  to  be  “What  I  Think 
of  the  Advertising  Business,” 
according  to  Jack  Lawler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  R.  Hamilton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  who  addressed 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Dotted  Line  Club,  this  week. 

Some  prophecies  also  were 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lawler: 

1.  The  war  in  Europe  may  be 
over  in  1944,  or  soon  after. 

2.  Publications  that  are  today 
over-crowded  with  space,  are  go¬ 
ing  soon  to  be  needing  more 
space. 

3.  Media  that  are  today  using 
all  their  paper  quota  are  going 
to  be  needing  more. 

Sales  Detectives  Needed 

“The  big  problem  today,”  said 
Mr.  Lawler,  “is  to  prevision 
what  the  future  markets  will 
demand.  We  need  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  selling.  We  should 
turn  our  salesmen  into  investi¬ 
gators  and  detectives  to  find  out 
just  what  housewives  and  far¬ 
mers  and  consumers  everywhere 
are  going  to  want.  For  it  takes 
time  to  get  set  up  rightly,  after 
a  great  period  of  change. 

“Let  us  remember  too  that 
publishers  can’t  get  any  money 
out  of  the  agencies,  until  the 
agencies  can  get  it  out  of  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors, 
and  that  doesn’t  happen  until 
the  producers  get  cash  sales  out 
of  the  general  public.  Thus  we 
have  to  get  close  to  the  public’s 
heart,  to  find  what  it  wants,  and 
how  it’s  going  to  want  what  it 
wants.” 

Mr.  Lawler  indicated  that 
there  was  too  much  loose  and 
wishful  thinking,  too  little  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  market  trends. 
He  stat^  also  that  circulation 
record  were  not  always  a  com¬ 
plete  indication  of  buying  power. 

■ 

First  Radio-Photo  Ad 
Sent  Nine  Years  Ago 

According  to  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  the  ^dio  Corporation  of 
America  ad  which  was  sent  in 
March  from  New  York  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  radio-photo  process 
and  appeared  24  hours  later  in 
the  Kinematograph  Weekly,  was 
not,  as  first  reported  in  the 
World’s  Press  News,  the  first 
case  of  its  sort. 

As  far  as  the  Daily  Mail  has 
been  able  to  determine  the  first 
radio-photo  advertisement  was  a 
full-page  in  that  newspaper, 
sponsored  by  Gordon’s  Gin  on 
Dec.  7,  1935,  and  dealing  with 
the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  produced 
with  the  aid  of  the  Dorland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

In  addition,  the  Daily  Mail 
published  a  special  radio-photo 
supplement  including  advertis- 
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ing  a  year  later  in  celebratioi 
of  the  Queen  Mary’s  maiden  voy¬ 
age  from  England  to  New  York 
When  the  recent  ad,  concert^ 
ing  the  awards  of  the  Acadenn 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  was  printed,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Kinematognpii 
Weekly  expressed  their  opinioo 
that  this  method  of  transn^ttini 
ads  will  soon  be  generally  used. 


KEY  TO  THE  EMPIRnTlU 
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ACCORDING  TO 
THEA.  B.C. 

The  Albany  market  is 
not  just  one  city,  but  a 
group  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  upper 
Hudson  valley. 

— 543.819  population 
— 151.608  families 
$270,585,000  Estimated 
RetaH  Sales. 

■  ACCORDING  TO 

■  THEA.  B.C. 

I  ONE  PAPER  delivers  not  orriy 

■  Albany,  but  all  the  other  cities 

■  arKl  towns  in  the  market  ares. 

I  THE  SUNDAY  TIMES-UNKM 
I  A.  Covers  3  out  of  4  Albany 

I  City  families. 

I  B  Covers  the  important  towns 

[  in  the  Suburb^  zone 

Far  emswels! 

tsIMwi  Sfs  HedsM  ll» 

Cstakill  U«  MsdnalcHIh  S4« 
CaMstkUl  4S«  SstwaMtaSr  41« 
CakMs  51%  Jmt  H% 

Cnm  Iriaiid  55%  Wataifsie  M» 
HMtkk  PsOt  54%  WsttrvIM  71% 

Thorough  coverage  throughout  He 
market  et  the  sirtgle  low  cost  of  22c 
per  line 


ALBANY  TIMES-IMOI 

MMT  Mm  WMOMf 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 

Represealed  KiHeeaNy  bf 
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The  Greatest  Sampling  Process 
the  Wbrld  has  ever  known 


The  bigfcest  sampling  process  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  every  country  American 
troops  occupy. 

It  is  a  sampling  process  not  alone  of 
the  courage  and  drive  of  American 
fighting  men,  though  the  world  is  see¬ 
ing  plenty  of  that. 

It  is  a  sampling  process  not  alone  of 
America’s  ability  to  produce  fast 
planes,  hard-hitting  tanks,  sharp¬ 
shooting  big  guns,  behemoth  bombers 
and  not  untasty  K-rations. 

It  is  a  sampling  process  of  something 
vastly  more  than  this,  of  something 
springing  from  the  free  air  and  rich 
soil  of  these  United  States  —  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  what  kind  of  guy  an  American 
really  is,  what  he  thinks,  how  he  lives, 
what  he  wants. 

Far  Pacific  fuzzy-wuzzies  have  been 
sampled  —  the  gallant  Chinese  millions 
—  Tunisia  and  Sicily  —  the  Near  East 
and  the  Far  —  Iceland  —  the  countries 
“down  under’’  —  all  these  know  the 
American  breed. 

Who  made  fighters  out  of  these  easy¬ 
going,  friend-making,  share-their-last- 
raeal  softies  of  ours  anyhow.’ 

One  of  them  back  from  the  front  said 
it  was  something  in  the  free  air  these 
kids  grew  up  in  that  made  ’em  good 
—  a  thing  as  nebulous  as  the  spirit,  or 
the  brain  turbulences  of  a  keen  in¬ 
ventor  —  but  indestructible  as  the  habit 
of  men  in  America  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  pretty 
strong  for  this  thing  that  makes  a  guy 
an  American. 

Why  shouldn’t  we  be  —  it’s  what  has 
spawned  the  richest,  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living,  the  highest  level  of  education, 
the  richest  degree  of  human  freedoms 
the  earth  has  ever  seen. 


Doing  this  has,  among  ether  things, 
given  us  nearly  5,000,000  families  in  a 
dozen  key  American  cities  who  think 
pretty  highly  of  Hearst  Newspapers  on 
certain  definite  counts  —  to  wit: 


1/  it  is  on-th e-minute,  accurate  news 
they  tvant,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 


If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 


It’s  a  thing  that  was  obscured,  for  a 
while,  by  a  momentary  fascination 
with  some  outworn  alien  ideas  dressed 
in  fancy  phrasing. 

But  our  people  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  all  over  again  that  the  best  blue¬ 
print  for  getting  places  ever  drawn 
was  contained  in  a  couple  of  docu¬ 
ments  called  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sensi¬ 
ble  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the  future 
will  ignore. 


So  Hearst  Newspapers  are  going  to 
continue  to  boost  the  things  that  make 
a  guy  an  American,  going  to  continue 
to  believe  in  America,  and  preach  its 
still  unmeasured  greatness. 


It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people,  he 
should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first, 
as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  JOURNAl-AMERICAN  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

JnSdav  YORK  MIRROR  SAN  F^OSCO  CALL-1 

tos  ANGELES  EXAMINER  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 

OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER  SAN  FRANOSCO  EXAM 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS  Eveniog  Morning  and  Sunday 

im^^EE  SENTINEL  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTU  POST-INTELLl 

Morning  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 


Printers'  Strike 
Stops  Papers 
In  Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  May  10 — 
Dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  a 
War  Labor  Board  award,  print¬ 
ers  employed  on  three  WBkes- 
Barre  newspaperr  failed  to  re¬ 
port  for  work  this  week. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  no 
issues  since  Monday  of  ttie 
Wilke$-Barre  Record  (a.m. )  and 
the  Timee-Leader-Newt  (p.m.), 
both  published  by  the'  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the 
printers  also  failed  to  report  for 
work  at  the  plant  of  the  Sunday 
Independent. 

The  absent  printers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  187,  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Company  Viewpoint 

A  statement  issued  by  the 
Wilkes  -  Barre  Publishing  Co. 
said; 

“On  March  6  of  this  year  the 
War  Labor  Board  granted  the 
printers  an  increase  of  $2  per 
week.  The  increase  as  ordered 
by  the  board  was  made  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Sept.  30,  1942.  The  com¬ 
pany  accepted  the  board’s  deci¬ 
sion  without  complaint  or  appeal. 
All  increases,  current  and  retro¬ 
active,  were  paid. 

"However,  the  printers,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  award,  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  recommendation 
of  the  newspaper  panel  but  the 
board  upheld  the  panel’s  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  increase  was 
put  into  effect. 

“Thereupon  the  printers  un¬ 
dertook  a  new  series  of  contract 
negotiations  with  the  publishers. 
When  these  negotiations  failed 
to  develop  further  concessions, 
the  union  instructed  its  members 
to  remain  away  from  work,”  it 
concluded. 

Charles  Casey,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  local,  said  the  board’s 
grant  was  “only  about  6%  of  the 
15%  allowed  under  the  Little 
Steel  formula.” 

Two  conciliators,  Robert  Sloan 
of  the  U.S.  Conciliation  Service 
and  Phil  Bolen  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Labor, 
entered  the  picture  on  Tuesday 
when  they  held  separate  con¬ 
ferences  with  publishers  and 
printers. 

Despite  the  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication,  employes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  the  composing 
rooms  continued  to  report  for 
work  and  remained  at  their 
posts.  The  two  daily  newspapers 
engaged  time  on  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  for  the  broadcasting  of 
local  news. 

■ 

Ohio  Editors  Hear 
Of  War  Stomp  Work 

A  report  by  John  Black,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  that  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  ranked  13th  in  the  first 
group  of  15  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  in  War  Stamp  sales  by 
carriers  featured  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  at 
the  Neil  House  in  Columbus, 
recently. 

He  also  reported  that  Ohio 
ranked  third  in  the  country  in 


newspaper  boy  stamp  sales  with 
a  total  of  $96,187,069. 

Another  feature  of  the  two- 
day  meeting  was  luncheon  for 
the  entire  group  at  Officer’s  Mess 
at  Loekboume  Array  Air  Base. 
B-17  Plying  Fortress  school. 

John  A.  Flood,  Wooster  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  appointed  to  serve  as 
director  on  ICMA. 

Subjects  discussed  generally 
were  devoted  to  the  war  and 
post-war  problems.  Speakers 
included  John  Maynard,  Cleve¬ 
land  News;  Richard  Simmons, 
Cleveland  Press;  Charles  Staab, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Russell 
Stokley,  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram;  John  Shank,  Dayton 
News;  Lambert  Liddell,  San¬ 
dusky  Register-Star-News;  Ray 
Piltz,  Warren  .Tribune;  Bill 
Langel,  Ravenna  Record;  George 
Hicks,  Columbus  Citizen;  John 
R.  Schuck,  Findlay  Republican- 
Courier;  Clem  O’Rourke,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  C.  P.  Wenger,  Mt. 
Vernon  News;  W.  H.  Liebetrau, 
Dajrton  News;  Fred  Weber, 
Athens  Messenger;  Smith  Wit¬ 
ter,  Canton  Repository;  John 
Flood,  Wooster  Record;  Z.  S. 
McKee,  Chillicothe  Gazette; 
Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post, 
and  Jasper  Rison,  Louisville 
( Ky.  >  Courier-Journal. 

m 

Avery  Ousting  Fills 
Chicago  Front  Pages 

“We  could  have  sold  5,000,000 
more  papers  in  this  area  if  we'd 
had  the  newsprint  to  use.”  said 
one  Chicago  circulation  man  sor¬ 
rowfully  as  he  saw  the  last  of  his 
quota  rumbling  down  the  Loop, 
with  a  huge  display  picture  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  president, 
Sewell  Avery,  being  carried 
from  his  office  by  U.  S.  troops 
splashed  all  over  the  front 
page. 

“It's  the  biggest  local  story 
feature  we've  had  since  the  war 
began,  and  for  the  last  few  days 
our  readers  act  as  if  they  have 
forgotten  the  war  overseas,  to 
focus  on  this  labor  war  issue, 
right  around  the  corner  in  our 
own  home  town.” 

Thus  an  editor  summed  up  the 
tremendous  reader  interest 
throughout  the  Chicago  district, 
which  literally  pushed  the  war 
off  all  front  pages,  and  generated 
front-page  editorials,  double- 
leaded  leads,  black-face  inter¬ 
views,  and  a  whole  gallery  of 
candid  photographs. 


Ask  “Critical' 
Draft  Status  for 
Local  Papers 

’The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  wired 
ANPA  urging  that  the  naticmal 
bo<^  and  National  Rdttorial  As¬ 
sociation  do  their  utmost  to  se¬ 
cure  unequivocal  designation  of 
hometown  newspapers  as  “crit¬ 
ical”  to  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  regard  to 
deferment  of  irreplaceable  key 
men.  The  request  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of 
state  directors  of  selective  ser¬ 
vice  in  Washington  May  5. 

CNPA  defined  hometown 
newspaper  as  any  “newspaper 
of  ’general  circulation  according 
to  its  individual  state  statutes 
and  entered  in  the  United  States 
Post  Office  as  second-class  mail 
matter”  regardless  of  size  or  fre¬ 
quency  of  issue. 

Definite  Policy  Asked 

It  pointed  out  that  official  ac¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  taken 
at  the  meeting  regarding  re¬ 
alignment  of  definitions  of 
“critical”  and  “essential”  indus¬ 
tries  and  that  the  press’  current 
“essential”  status  should  be  pro¬ 
tected.  It  suggested  that  Form 
42-A  Special  should  be  expanded 
to  include  men  of  26  to  30  and 
urged  that  a  definite  “yes”  or 
“no”  be  secured  on  the  questions 
involved. 

California  newspapers  are  los¬ 
ing  key  personnel  to  selective 
service  because  of  individual  in¬ 
terpretations  of  regulations  by 
local  draft  boards. 

■ 

U.  S.  Suggests  Alaska 
Pulp«  Paper  Project 

The  possibility  of  post-war  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  pulp 
and  paper  industry  on  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest  in  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  consideration  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  by  the  Forest 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  Forest  Service  release. 

“Under  sustained  yield  man¬ 
agement,  and  with  the  timber 
output  used  primarily  for  pulp 
manufacture,”  the  release  stated, 
‘it  is  figured  that  this  stand 
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could  produce  annually  around 
800.000  tons  of  sulphate,  or  sol 
phite  pulp.” 

’The  Tongass,  which  occupie 
most  of  the  Alaska  panhandle 
suports  a  virgin  commercial 
stand  of  about  78,000,000  botid 
feet,  chiefly  hemlock  and  spruce 
75%  within  2Vi  miles  of  tide 
water. 

’The  study  answered  post-war 
interests  of  the  industry  and 
stated  that  preliminary  plus 
can  be  worked  out  now  fv 
prompt  development  after  the 
war. 

$100,000  Gift  for 
Journalism  School 

A  gift  of  $100,000  to  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
has  been  announced  by  Rln.  H. 
win  T.  Meredith,  wife  of  the  late 
publisher  and  national  political 
figure.  The  gift  will  be  used  to 
erect  a  new  building  to  be 
known  as  Edwin  T.  Meredith 
Hall,  in  memory  of  the  founds 
of  the  Meredith  Publishing  Coo 
pany,  Des  Moines,  publishenol 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens  and 
Successful  Farming. 

The  building  will  be  used  to 
house  classes  in  journal^  i 
subject  in  which  Mr.  Meredith 
had  a  great  interest,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Meredith  is  also  in¬ 
terested. 

Planning  of  the  building  will 
go  forward  immediately  ami 
erection  started  as  soon  as  mate¬ 
rial  supplies  and  priorities  make 
such  action  possible,  Henry  G 
Harmon,  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  announced. 


JAMESTOWN 


POST-JOURNAL 


^OCK  ISLA**® 


103,526 

M*t.  PopulotiiMi 
1940  Census 

Widely  known  aa  The  Farm  MaAI*a 
Capital  of  .Vmrrica.  Here  familie*  eP*®* 
20%  more  than  the  average  0.  S-  f** 
ily  (1S40  Oosu.)  .  .  .  your  adrertUii 
talk!  to  extra  buylnr  power! 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  OonuB.  predlcU  tee 
machinery  production  In  IMS  wiU  ^ 
double  that  of  1940 — this  win  N  • 
thriving  post-war  market. 
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lOITOR  A  PUILISHIRf*rMayt3.lM* 


HTalk  about  The  Richer  Life!  Seven  out  of  ten 
women  in  Seattle  cook  with  electric  ranges  .  .  .  eight 
out  of  ten  have  electric  refrigerators  and  vacuum 
cleaners.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  America  does  a  sim¬ 
ple  flip  of  the  switch  bring  so  much  freedom  to  so 
many.  Nine  out  of  ten  farms  in  Western  Washington 
enjoy  electric  service!  Electric  rates  in  this  region  are 
lower  than  anywhere  else! 

The  amount  of  electricity  available  to  Seattle  homes 
and  industry  is  practically  unlimited.  Seattle  draws  its 
electric  power  from  the  world’s  largest  hydro-electric 
developments  such  as  Rock  Island,  Skagit,  Ross,  mam¬ 


moth  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  Seattle  is  attrac¬ 
ting  scores  of  industries  in  which  low  cost  power  is  a 
real  advantage.  They  are  here  to  stay. 

We  cite  the  case  of  electricity  to  emphasize  that  Seattle 
is  a  bright,  modern  city%  with  living  standards  above 
the  national  average.  Seattle  offers  a  permanent  market 
far  bigger  than  its  half-million  population  indicates. 
For  instance.  Sales  Management  says  Seattle's  effective 
buying  income  is  $2,132  per  capita^  The  national  aver¬ 
age  is  $1,103.  Include  Seattle  in  your  future  plans— for 
here  is  one  of  the  world's  richest,  growing  markets. 

R«pr«$«nt«d  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  lOS  ANGELES 
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In  this  rich  and  growing  city.  The  SEATTLE 
TIMES  offers  a  wealth  of  “power”  in  the  sale 
of  products  and  services.  It  is  the  preferred 
newspaper  in  7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes! 


AMVt  AU  SEATTU  PAPHS 


HfAD  AND  SHOUIDH! 
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Phone-Home  Fimd 

UPWARDS  of  $20,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  raised  by  popular 
subscription  and  a  total  of  over 
$30,000  is  entirely  likely  in  a 
drive  in  Cleveland  for  funds  to 
enable  patients  of  Crile  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  an  Army  hospital 
receiving  chiefly  battle  wounded 
from  the  European  fronts,  to 
telephone  home  free  upon  their 
arrival  or  later  as  they  may  wish, 
or  may  become  able. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
conducting  the  campaign.  It  is 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  40 
Blue  Star  mothers  and  fathers, 
parents  of  men  and  women  in 
service.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
previously  and  continues  to  con¬ 
duct  an  enrollment  of  service 
men's  and  women’s  parents  in 
the  Blue  Star  movement  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  hanging 
of  Blue  service  star  certiflcates 
in  home  windows. 

The  drive  is  known  as  the 
Plain  Dealer-Blue  Star  Phone- 
Home  fund.  It  is  directed  by 
John  A.  Crawford.  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  promotion  manager.  Its 
“initial  goal”  was  announced  as 
$10,000  but  this  amount  soon  be¬ 
came  recognized  as  “first  base”  in 
the  drive.  Clevelanders  rounded 
it  quickly  and  headed  for  “sec¬ 
ond  base”  which  would  be  $20,- 
000.  They  rounded  “second”  and 
are  stretching  it  into  a  triple. 

The  Phone-Home  Fund  ma¬ 
chinery  is  simple.  It  has  three 
phases.  First,  the  receipts  end 
of  it.  Contributions  of  25c  to 
$1,000  are  sent  in  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  response  to  daily  story 
and  art.  They  are  recorded  in 
ledgers  and  acknowledged  in  the 
Plain  Dealer.  The  funds  are 
banked.  The  Ohio  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  will  bill  the  fund 
monthly  for  the  calls  made.  The 
average  cost  of  a  call  is  $3.  A 
trustee  committee  from  among 
the  Blue  Star  folks  will  review 
the  receipts,  expenditures,  etc. 

Second,  the  administration  end 
of  it.  At  Crile  Hospital  the  Red 
Cross  staff  issues  to  each  man 
upon  arrival  a  card  explaining 
the  courtesy  extended  by  Cleve¬ 
landers.  He  will  use  the  card 
when  he  calls,  turning  it  in  to  the 
telephone  operator,  who  in  turn 
forwards  it  to  her  billing  de¬ 
partment. 

Third,  the  operating  end  of  it. 
Each  patient  may  make  a  flve- 
minute,  person  -  to  -  person  call 
when  he  gets  ready  to.  Addi¬ 
tional  equipment  to  enable  bed 
patients  to  telephone  is  being 
installed  by  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany. 

The  idea  has  been  expanded 
to  apply  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
and  to  Breaksville  Hospital. 

Mother's  Day  Idea 

THROUGH  the  cooperation  of 

the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Seattle  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety.  men  fighting  overseas  for 
the  preservation  of  the  American 
home  will  receive  pictures  of 
their  loved  ones  as  a  Mother's 
Day  gift. 

'To  that  end.  this  newspaper 
and  the  society  have  arranged 


for  a  unique  outdoor  portrait 
gallery. 

It  will  be  staged  as  a  war¬ 
time  Mother’s  Day  feature  at 
Volunteer  Park  on  the  day  set 
aside  annually  to  honor  the 
sanctity  of  motherhood,  Sunday, 
May  14. 

It  will  be  free,  both  for  par¬ 
ticipants  and  spectators. 

The  free  portrait  offer  is  avail¬ 
able  only  to  mothers  whose  hus¬ 
bands  or  sons  are  serving  with 
America's  armed  forces  overseas. 

Young  war  mothers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  their  babies  to  the 
free  outdoor  portrait  gallery  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  for 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  fight¬ 
ing  abroad. 

The  novel  idea  originated  with 
members  of  the  Seattle  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

At  least  25  members  of  the 
society  will  make  the  pictures 
and  the  Post-Intelligencer  will 
mail  the  prints  to  the  sons  and 
husbands  overseas  as  its  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  Post  -  Intelligencer  also 
dedicated  a  new  service  to  Seat¬ 
tle's  pin-up  dads.  Separated  by 
war  from  newsstands  and  home 
delivery,  each  overseas  father 
whose  baby's  picture  appears  in 
that  newspaper  will  receive  an 
exact  reproduction  by  V-mail. 

The  service  is  made  possible 
through  cooperation  of  the  Navy 
Fleet  Postoffice,  in  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  reproduction  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  satisfactory 
procedure.  Seattle  is  one  of  four 
cities  in  the  country  where  V- 
mail  stations  are  located. 


Short  Sahi 


PASS  the  bicarbonate,  Pappy. 

Here  is  the  caption  that  grac^ 
a  story  in  the  Superior  (Wis. ) 
Evening  Telegram  about  a  con¬ 
gressional  hearing  at  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  travels  and  gasoline 
supply  were  discussed; 

MRS.  FDR'S  GAS 

ENTERS  HEARING 

■ 

Getting  pretty  fresh,  eh!  From 
the  Des  Moines  Register: 

FEEL  HIGHWAY 

PATROL  AFFAIR 

UP  TO  KNEE 

■ 

FROM  the  New  York  Post  of 
April  27,  comes  the  first 
page  streamer:  “U.  S.  TROOPS 
CARRY  WARD’S  HEAD  OUT” 
All  we  can  say  is  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  on  Ward. 

■ 

NO  AMOUNT  of  arguing  could 
convince  relatives  that  the 
Ottawa  (Canada)  Citizen  wasn’t 
trying  to  give  unnecessary  de¬ 
tails  in  covering  this  funeral; 

“Following  the  funeral  service 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Trj’ton,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Smith  interment  was  made 
in  Maple  Leaf  Cemetery,  loss  is 
covert  by  insurance.” 

■ 

A  NEW  police  reporter  out  on 
his  first  night’s  asignment 
’phoned  his  city  editor  on  the 


Life  Line  helps 

RED  (ROSS  FILL  PLASMA  QUOTAS 

The  Beacon  Journal  Life  Line,  a  volunteer  organization 
for  the  enrollment  of  qualified  personi  at  blood  donors 
through  the  American  Red  Crest  Blood  Doner  Service,  was 
organized  in  October,  1943.  At  that  time.  The  Beacon 
Journal  undertook  to  promote  a  campaign  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  blood-giving,  stressing  the  importance  of  blood 
plasma  as  a  life-saving  agent. 

At  of  April  15.  1944,  membership  in  this  humanitarian 
group  exceeded  25,000  persons  from  ail  walks  of  life,  and 
a  total  of  6,337  pints  of  blood  had  been  donated  by  Akron 
residents.  This  blood  was  processed  into  plasma  at  the 
Bedford  Laboratories  and  it  new  doing  valiant  service  at 
the  many  battlefronts  .  .  .  saving  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers. 

At  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
Life  Line  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  L.  L.  5mith,  chief 
of  the  Blood  Donor  5ervice  in  Akron,  toys,  "Without  the  aid 
of  the  Beacon  Journal  Life  Line  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Red  Cross  to  fill  its  quotas." 
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Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesttn 
that  he  couldn’t  check  on  a  rr 
ported  fire  because  the  fire  d*. 
partment  was  “closed  up.” 

e 

BIG  TRUNK?  Or  small  pofic^ 
men? 

POLICE  HUNT  SHIPPER 
OF  BODY  INSIDE  TRUNK 

Headline  in  Huntington  (v 
Va).  Advertiser. 

m 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl  be¬ 
ing  anything  else  but  “female"' 
Classified  ad  in  Albany  (N 
Y. >  Times-Union: 

FEMALE  countergirl  wanted.  Post  Ofc 
Cafeteria,  434  Broadway. 

■ 

New  4-A  Member 

Bruce  B.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  eiected 
to  membership  in  the  ^nen- 
can  Association  of  Advertisini 
Agencies,  as  a  separate  agency 
resulting  from  a  split  of  Ferry 
Hanly  Co.  into  two  separate 
agencies.  Ferry-Hanly  do.,  N 
Y.  ( Wallace  -  Ferry  -  Hanly  (i. 
Chicago),  continues  in  mem¬ 
bership. 


A  TALE  OF 
FIVE  CITIES 

3  Not  in  New  York. 

3  Not  in  Chicago. 

3  Not  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

3  Not  in  Los  Angeles. 

3  Only  in  Boston  has 
one  newspaper  been 
consistently  in  first 
place  in  Retail,  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  Total  Dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  its 
own  bailiwick  for  an 
unbroken  period  of 
ten  years. 

•  Among  Firs!  5  • 
First  5  Cities 


THE 

HERALUTIIAVELER 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.. 

National  Kefireftniatirtl 
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than  the  food  pages . . . 


-the  Sunday  comics  section! 


The  woman  who  likes  to  cook  is  the  regular  reader  of  the  food 
pages . . .  Readership  of  food  pages  averages  about  35%;  readership 
of  recipes  runs  around  30%  . . .  But  the  women  who  like  Sunday 
comics  outnumber  those  who  like  to  cook,  or  have  to  cook! . . . 


Three  out  of  four  adults — and  virtually  all  children — follow  the  ‘ 
Sunday  comics,  at  home,  regularly,  every  Sunday  ...  a  readership 
that  gives  the  Sunday  comics  section  a  higher  certainty  of  advertising 
reception  than  any  other  medium. 

Metropolitan  Group  makes  the  Sunday  comics  a  really  national 


medium — masses  forty^one  major  Sunday  paper  circulations  into 
a  single  15,000,000  bloc  . . .  with  a  higher  concentration  than  any 
other  medium  among  the  better  buying  families  in  the  better  half  of 
the  national  market . . .  Color  at  low  cost ...  One  order,  one  piece 
of  copy,  one  bill!  .  .  .  Learn  more  about  the  most  magnificent 
advertising  opportunity  of  our  times !  Call  any  office  .  .  . 


th«  Hr»t  national  newspaper  network 


...Metropolitan  Group 


Sunday  Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Detroit  News 
New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe^Democrat  •  Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register 
Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
metro  pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Loi^  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Or^n  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
220  East  4and  St.,  New  York  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  ii  •  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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Sulzbergers 
Present  Gifts  to 
Zenger  Shrine 

At  historic  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Eastchester,  on  Sunday,  May  6, 
a  sanctuary  lamp  and  a  pair  of 
eight-branch  brass  candlesticks 
were  blessed  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Zenger  Shrine 
of  Freedom  as  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  and  mother,  Effie  Miriam 
Wise,  and  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  in  memory  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzber¬ 
ger  and  Rachael  Peixotto  Hays. 
The  service  of  blessing  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Reverend  W.  Har¬ 
old  Weigle,  D.  D.,  Rector,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise, 
Rabbi  of  Central  Synagogue, 
New  York. 

The  ancient  pewter  hanging 
sanctuary  lamp  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  Joseph  Levy, 
maternal  grandfather  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs.  It  formerly  hung  in 
Uie  Synagogue  in  Landau,  Rhein- 
ish  Palatinate,  where  the  Levy 
family  worshipped  for  several 
hundred  years. 

Symbol  for  Proas 

The  Rector  said  a  perpetual 
light  is  a  symbol  which  news¬ 
papers  have  often  taken  for 
themselves.  Theirs  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  light  and 
knowledge  to  the  community,  he 
stated,  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs  “per¬ 
formed  his  duty  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  in  an  outstanding  manner.” 

The  son  of  Bertha  and  Julius 
Ochrf,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Germany  during  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  1848,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  was  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  March  12,  1858.  His  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  Union 
Army.  His  mother’s  sympathies 
were  with  the  South. 

At  the  age  of  13,  he  started  to 
work  as  a  printer’s  devil  in  the 
office  of  the  Knoxville  CTenn.) 
Chronicle,  and  when  19,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  for  the  sum 
of  $250.00.  In  1896  he  acquired 
the  New  York  Times,  and  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  paper  under 
his  ownership  and  management, 
he  outlined  the  following  public 
service  program: 

“It  will  be  my  earnest  aim  that 
the  New  York  Times  give  the 
news,  all  the  news,  in  concise 
and  attractive  form,  in  language 
that  is  permissible  in  good  so¬ 
ciety,  and  give  it  as  early,  if 
not  earlier,  than  it  can  be 
learned  through  any  other  re¬ 
liable  medium;  to  give  the  news 
impartially,  without  fear  or  fa¬ 
vor,  regaixlless  of  party,  sect, 
or  interests  involved;  to  make 
of  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
’Times  a  forum  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  questions  of  pub¬ 
lic  importance,  and  to  that  end 
to  invite  intelligent  discussion 
from  all  shades  of  opinion.” 

Mr.  Ochs  died  April  8,  1935, 
and  his  body,  with  that  of  his 
wife,  occupies  a  granite  mauso¬ 
leum  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery, 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Wise  said:  "^ese  gifts 
are  symbols  of  lives  tidtich  have 
served  well.”  Turning  to  the 
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subject  of  journalism,  he  said; 
"No  writing  is  so  free,  so  coura¬ 
geous,  and  so  bold  as  the  writing 
to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ.” 

Dr.  Weigle  predicted  that  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
man  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
an  acceptance  of  God  as  our 
Sovereign  Leader  by  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  would  bring 
an  end  to  all  wars  as  well  as  to 
the  persecution  of  minorities; 
thus  might  be  realized  at  last 
that  ideal  of  the  Church,  de¬ 
fined  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  “the  blessed  company 
of  all  faithful  people.” 

■ 

Aviation  Writers  Visit 
Air  Training  Center 

Thirty-one  aviation  editors  and 
writers  visited  the  Naval  Air 
Training  Center,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  on  May  3  for  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Aviation  Writers 
Association. 

’The  visitors,  executives  and 
staff  writers  of  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations, 
included: 

Sam  B.  Armstrons,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  John  Paul  Andrews,  Air  News, 
New  Yo^;  Lt.  Harold  V.  Banin, 

Public  Relations  Office,  Dallas;  Hendry 
Lars  Bart,  Plying  Magazine;  Lawrence 
Black,  Western  Flymg  Magazine;  Lt. 
William  C.  Banta,  AAF;  Maurice  Coss- 
man,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Ed  Oarke, 
Cleveland  Press;  Lt.  J.  A.  DeChant, 
USMCR;  Lt  Col.  James  S.  Edgerton, 
USA;  K.  Ellington,  director  of  public 
relatiana.  Aircraft  War  Production 
C^ouncit;  Devon  Francis,  Popular  Science 
Magazine;  Michael  Froelich,  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Ca;  Sgt.  William  S.  Fried¬ 
man;  Max  Karant.  Flying  Magazine, 
Chicago. 

Also  Ray  Kirvin,  public  relations  of¬ 
fice,  Pan  American  World  Airways; 
B.  R.  Littin,.  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis¬ 
tration;  Gaiter  Littrell,  Flying,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Robert  McLaren,  Air  Age  Magazine, 
New  York;  Alex  McSurley,  .iviation 
Magazine.  Dayton,  Ohio;  George  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Jordanoff  Aviation  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York;  George  Reiss,  Youngs- 
temm  I'indicator;  C  L.  Ricbart,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Robert  B.  Sibley, 
Boston  Traveler;  George  Scheuer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun ,  Lt  Leon  Scfaloss,  Navy  Public 
Relations  Department,  Washington;  Rus¬ 
sell  E.  Trotman,  United  -Aircraft;  Henry 
Ward,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Helen  Water- 
house,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Wear,  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Association  an¬ 
nounced  next  year’s  officers. 
Major  George  Haddaway  of 
Dallas,  editor  of  Southern  Flight 
Magazine,  was  named  president: 
Maurice  Roddy,  Chicago  Times, 
flr^  vice-president;  Phillip  An¬ 
drews,  Phillip  Andrews  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  New  York,  second  vice- 
president;  Devon  Francis,  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Magazine,  New  York, 
secretary:  and  Leslie  V.  Supen- 
cer,  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  New 
York,  treasurer. 

■ 

4  Join  Ad  Bureau 

Four  more  newspapers  have 
become  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
bringing  the  Bureau’s  total 
roster  to  717  newspapers.  The 
current  newcomers  include  the 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express- 
Courier,  the  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press. 


Drug  Ad  Clinic  Plans 
Are  Now  Complete 

Plans  are  now  complete  for 
the  advertising  clinic  which  is 
the  feature  of  the  second  day  of 
the  62nd  annual  convention  of 
the  Proprietory  Association  of 
America,  to  be  held  May  15-17 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

William  V.  Preyer.  president, 
Vick  Chemical  Co.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PAA’s  Advertising 
Advisory  Committee,  will  serve 
as  chairman.  Presentations  will 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  for  news¬ 
papers:  by  the  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  maga¬ 
zines:  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  for  radio 
and  by  the  Market  Research 
Corp.  of  America  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  for  trade 
journals. 

■ 

Nicholson  Elected 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  was  elec¬ 
ted  chairman  of  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  bi-state  members  and 
editors  May  7.  Paul  TIblier, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jackson 
( Miss. )  Clarion  Ledger,  was 
elected  vice-chairman. 

Howard  Davis 
Marks  50  Years 
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1930  and  became  acting  presi¬ 
dent  that  same  year  because  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Chandler. 
After  serving  in  this  capacity 
for  two  years,  he  was  elected 
president  himself,  holding  the 
post  for  three  successive  years. 
He  has  been  a  director  since  1935 
and  served  as  the  Association’s 
treasurer  from  1920  to  1929. 

Although  he  became  an  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  one  of  the  ablest  of 
American  newspaper  executives, 
Mr.  Davis  enjoys  recalling  that 
he  began  his  career  on  the  news 
side  of  a  daily  paper.  As  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Scranton  Tribune 
50  years  ago,  young  Davis  be¬ 
came  a  specialist  in  the  news 
of  coal  mines  around  the  city 
where  he  had  grown  up. 

Started  as  Reporter 

Even  as  a  reporter,  he  remem¬ 
bers,  however,  that  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  After  a  few  years  he 
transferred  to  that  department, 
and  later  switched  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune  in  1904  when 
he  came  to  New  York  to  work 
for  Vreeland  and  Benjamin, 
newspaper  special  representa¬ 
tives. 

Four  years  later  he  became 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  morning  Hearst 
newspapers  and  that  same  year 
was  api^inted  business  manager 
of  Hearst’s  New  York  American, 
a  position  he  held  until  March 
17,  1919,  when  he  came  to  work 
as  business  manager  of  what 
was  then  the  New  York  Tribune. 

March  seems  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  month  in  Mr.  Davis’s  career. 
It  was  on  March  18.  1924  that 
the  merger  of  the  Tribune  with 
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Munsey's  Herald  was  announoM 
Mr.  Davis  had  spent  about^ 
year  in  negotiating  this  imp«a 
tant  deal  with  Mr.  Munsey.  bZ 
papers  had  been  losing  moa2 
Some  .said  the  loss  amounted  S 
about  $10,000  a  week  for  eseV 

At  the  time  Mr.  Munsey 
known  as  the  great  consolidate 
It  was  generally  expected 
he  would  gobble  up  the  TribuM 
That  he  tried  is  known  to  b#  i 
fact.  Mr.  Davis  declined  to 
give  details  of  the  negotiation; 
although  he  did  say  that 
Munsey  had  offered  as  high  u 
$5,000,000  for  the  Tribune.  That 
master  of  mergers  who  put  nem- 
papers  together  and  retained  the 
best  features  of  each  insisted 
that  “economic  law  required 
that  he  as  owner  of  the  Herald 
should  acquire  the  Tribune.” 

Deal  with  Munsey 

’The  Tribune,  however,  was  not 
for  sale,  and  finally  Davis  per 
suaded  Munsey  to  sell  to  tht 
Tribune.  Since  the  date  of  the 
merger,  the  Herald  Tribune  ha> 
made  money.  The  past  year 
probably  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  gross  business  in  the  new 
paper’s  long  history,  but.  as  Mr 
Davis  points  out,  not  in  prodts 

“The  day  of  big  profits  fas 
newspapers  or  any  business  is 
past,”  he  declared.  “Taxes  have 
taken  care  of  that.” 

Mr.  Davis  smiled  when  he  was 
asked  his  opinions  regarding  the 
future  of  newspaper  publishing 
in  the  United  States. 

“I  hope  there  are  no  more  con¬ 
solidations,”  he  rejoined  quicUy 
‘“rhe  disappearance  of  a  new 
paper  is  to  me  a  very  sad  thing 
I  don’t  know  how  to  express  it 
It  is,  well — it’s  just  as  if  some 
thing  which  you  greatly  care 
for  has  ceased  to  exist.  ’Ihe  los 
of  a  newspaper  is  a  real  blow 
to  any  community.” 

Does  Not  Fear  Radio 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  fear  radio 
competition  or  television.  Other 
than  one  daily  program  pur 
chased  by  the  Herald  ’Tribune 
over  WOR  for  promotion  pur 
poses,  he  has  seen  fit  not  to 
become  closely  identified  with 
broadcasting.  He  looks  upon  it 
as  a  separate  business,  one  that 
has  proved  itself  in  many  cases 
to  be  highly  profitable  to  new 
paper  publishers  who  have  taken 
it  up  in  addition  to  printing  the 
news. 

“If  you  want  to  go  into  two 
different  businesses,  it’s  all  to 
the  good  to  publish  news  and 
broadcast  news,”  he  said.  “I  have 
been  told  that  radio  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  run  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  newspaper.  I  see  no  reason, 
however,  why  a  great  many  pi^ 
Ushers  who  have  money  to  in" 
vest  should  not  go  into  radio 
Many  have  and  more  will.” 

So,  while  Mr.  Davis  will  resW 
any  move  to  hamper  a  pwple’s 
free  press,  he  has  no  mind  to 
resist  progress. 

“Publishers  should  not  fight 
the  coming  of  television  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  radio,”  he  concluded 
“You  just  can’t  stop  progre» 
What  we  publishers  ought  to 
do  is  to  <»ncentrate  on  making 
better  newspapers.  WhateW 
lies  ahead,  I  firmly  believe  tw 
a  good,  honest,  well  conducted 
newspaper  will  be  able  to  sur 
vive.” 
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Retailers  Are 
Preparing  for 
Fifth  War  Loon 

Organized  by  the  Retailers' 
War  Campaigns  Committee, 
stores  throughout  the  United 
States  are  preparing  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan, 
June  12  to  July  8  and  highlights 
of  the  suggested  national  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  released  to  them 
in  a  12-page  “Retailers’  Pro¬ 
gram’*  manual. 

Six  retail  objectives  have  been 
determined,  a  calendar  of  peak 
periods  laid  out  and  all  types 
of  advertising  and  promotional 
material  prepared  and  ready 
for  distribution  on  request. 

Eatploya  Partic9«rtiea 

The  objectives  include:  retail 
store  employe  particlpaMon  fea¬ 
turing  the  sale  of  extra  bonds 
to  the  store’s  own  personnel; 
meeting  the  retail  “E”  bond 
quota  per  employe  which  h^ 
been  raised  from  the  last  loan’s 
$200  to  $300;  retailers  to  apply 
10%  of  publicity  outlay  covering 
newspaper,  display  and  street 
decoration  costs;  calendar  of 
peak  periods  and  slogans;  spec¬ 
tacular,  novel  street  displays 
and  a  $3,000  window  display 
contest. 

Designated  as  peak  periods 
are:  Military  Week,  Jime  12-18; 
Sports  Week,  June  19-25;  Home 
Fix>nt  Week,  June  26-July  2; 
Veterans’  Week,  July  3-8. 

In  addition  to  the  featured 
weeks,  certain  days  will  receive 
special  emphasis  including;  Flag 
Day,  June  12;  Infamtry  Day,  June 
15;  Father's  Day,  June  18;  In¬ 
dependence  Day,  July  4,  and 
“E"  Bond  Day,  July  8. 

Typical  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  presented  in  the 
manual  is  this  one  which  proved 
successful  in  one  city  during  the 
last  drive.  A  city-wide  contest 
for  the  best  War  Bond  ads  cre¬ 
ated,  written  and  illustrated  by 
high  school  students  was  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  winning  selec¬ 
tions  were  published  in  the  local 
newspaper. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 
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WiKTH  MANiroLD  BooK  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Burt  Business  Forms, 
Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Western  Sales 
Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

The  Bullard  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools,  has  named  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.  to  handle  its  entire 
advertising  program.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  the  agency  will  take 
over  as  of  June  1. 

Bendix  Aviation  Core.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
MacManus,  John  li  Adams,  Inc., 
Detroit,  as  its  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  liie  Bendix  educational 
oews|}aper  strip  feature  “Cap¬ 
tain  ^n  Dix"  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  Lennen  li  Mitchell, 
it  was  stated. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company 
has  been  named  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Mobile  Rethic- 
ebation  Division,  Bowser  Inc 

The  maker  of  Habanelio  and 


Garcia  Grande  Cigars,  S.  Frieder 
&  Sons  Co.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  A1  I^ul  Lefton 
Co.  as  its  advertising  agency.  A 
program  using  radio  and  news¬ 
papers  has  been  announced. 

McCann  -  Erickson’s  office  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  country  of  Phil¬ 
ips  Argentina  S.  A.,  distributors 
of  Philips  Radios. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HARRY  B.  CARPENTER  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and 
will  serve  as  contact  supervisor. 

Daniel  W.  Keefe,  and  John 
H.  Tinker,  Jr.,  art  dilators,  have 
been  appointed  vice  presidents 
of  McCaim-Erickson,  Inc. 

H.  L.  Mooney,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  since  1938.  has 
joined  Maxon  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  director  of  m^ia  and  re¬ 
search.  Paul  T.  Foley  has  been 
appointed  his  assistant. 

Bernard  Pagenstecher,  for  the 
past  seven  years  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  M.  H.  Hackett 
Co.,  has  joined  the  service  staff 
of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Thorpe  E.  Wright,  formerly 
advertising  executive  for  the 
Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  ^win, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


left  the  agency  to  enter  the 
armed  forces. 

E.  B,  Bedford,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  as  advertising  manager  of 
Oneida,  Ltd.,  will  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  handling  special 
marketing  and  media  assign¬ 
ments  beginning  June  1.  He 
will  rejoin  Oneida,  Ltd.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  when  the  com¬ 
pany  reconverts  from  war  work. 

Howard  Worden,  formerly  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Helen  Asbury  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  copy  staff  of 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.  to  join 
the  executive  creative  staff  of 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

CoL.  Arthur  G.  White,  who 
was  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s 
Montreal  office  imtil  he  went 
overseas  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force  early  in  the  war,  is  back 
with  the  agency  and  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New  York  office. 

C.  R.  Caryl,  formerly  with 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Chemicals  Bu¬ 
reau,  WPB  to  join  the  creative 
staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  L.  Stephenson,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Connecticut  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Electric  Division,  Great 
American  Industries,  Inc.,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounts  Division  of  Dore- 
mus  &  Co.,  New  York. 


lishing  Division  of  the  Create 
New  York  Fund  campaign. 

Lawrence  H.  Fowler  has  bee 
appointed  general  advertistv 
manager  of  G.  Barr  &  Co., 
cago  manufacturing  chemists. 

Louis  F.  Czufin  has  joined 
Pan  American  Airways  Trait 
Advertising  Department  as  ad¬ 
vertising  production  manager. 

I.  S.  Randall,  past  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Nea 
York  and  past  president  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York,  has  joined  the  “Victoij 
Builders’’  Division  of  Brenle 
Editorial  Cartoons,  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager. 

Joseph  de  Gaetano,  former); 
of  Benjamin  Eshleman,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  joined  the  art  staff  oi 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Willard  V.  Merrihue  has  beee 
named  manager  of  the  adtrcr 
tising  and  sales  promotion  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Apparatus  Depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Electric  Co 
He  has  been  with  the  compas; 
since  1925. 

Frank  Oxakart,  formerly  ac 
count  executive  for  CBS  in  Lot 
Angeles,  has  joined  Garfield  4 
Guild  as  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  new 
Hollywood  office.  Miss  Bnmu 
Rios  is  leaving  the  firm’s  Su 
Francisco  office  to  become  offla 
manager  of  the  new  one. 

Harry  L.  Lance,  manager  of 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  oOte 
of  Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Inc. 
entered  the  Navy  May  1. 


Sam  Krupnick  has  withdrawn 
from  his  partnership  with  Paul 

D.  Kranzberg  in  the  Padco 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  and  will  later 
continue  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  under  another 
firm  name.  Mr.  Kranzberg  has 
loought  the  Padco  agency  and 
will  continue  to  operate  it. 

George  Balsam,  formerly  with 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  creative  staff  of  Rick¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lawrence  L.  Shenfield,  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Doherty,  Donald  K.  Clif¬ 
ford,  vice-presidents,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Cobb,  Jr.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  have  resigned  from  Pedlar, 
Ryan  &  Lusk.  Inc.,  but  have  as 
yet  announced  no  other  plans. 

William  A.  Irwin,  Dancer- 
Fitsgerald-Sample,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Art  Directors  Club. 

John  O’Brien,  formerly  in 
charge  of  merchandising  at  the 
Compton  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  executive.  Howard 

E.  Taylor,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newt  and  more 
recently  with  the  Golden  State 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  an  aH  director. 

Capt.  John  P.  Weidenhamek, 
post  quartermaster  and  depot 
supply  officer  at  the  Letterkenny 
Ordnance  Depot,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  given  a  medical 
discharge  from  the  Army.  He 
will  return  to  his  firm,  John  P. 
Weidenhamer  and  Associates, 
advertising  sales  promotion. 

James  Fleming,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  Pedlar, 
Ryan  $  Lusk,  has  joined  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  Crisco.  He  replaces 
Seaward  Woodward  who  has 


Morris  Guariglia,  artist,  just 
released  from  the  Army  and  for¬ 
merly  working  as  a  free  lance 
artist,  has  joined  Lawrence  I. 
Everling  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

Felix  W.  Coste,  vice-president, 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
for  the  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  with  offices  in  New  York. 
He  was  once  vice-president  of 
the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

Daniel  J.  Pykett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  media  for 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lucian  L.  King  who  has 
been  on  a  leave  of  absence  due 
to  illness  for  the  past  fourteen 
months,  and  who  will  continue 
as  a  media  consultant. 

E.  C.  Bennett,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  has  accepted  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Advertising  and  Pub- 

BALTIMORE 

...6th  Largest  Market! 

Soundly  growing  .  .  .  expanding  .  .  . 
building  .  .  .  attracting  and  keeping 
— at  alwayt— decent,  thrifty  Amer¬ 
icans.  Baltimore,  the  ever-normal 
merket  ...  is  a  good  market  to 
advertise  in. 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

MoraiRg  •  ivaaiag  •  Saaday 

Circulation  for  April:  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning — MI.TtO;  Sunday — 2M,3fS. 
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•  Famoue  corn  thallare 
and  threehinc  machines. 

•  Over  60  years  hi  Rachw. 

One  of  160  diversifio^ 
Industries  thit  miki 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT 


merits  from  current  income.  Fifty-two  per 
cent  expect  to  be  as  well  off,  25%  better 
off,  after  the  war. 

The  Minnesota  Poll,  which  discovers  for 
Minnesotans  such  facts  about  themselves, 
is  another  of  the  public  services  which  wia 
The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
a  warm  welcome  in  Upper  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  homes  not  only  as  complete,  accurate, 
well- edited  newspapers,  but  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  reliable  servants  and  dependable 
friends. 


which  readers  need  more  information  in 
order  to  make  sound  decisions. 

Wartime  questions,  of  course,  take  top 
place  in  current  Minnesota  Polls,  for  on 
farms,  in  factories,  in  towns  and  cities, 
Minnesota’s  millions  are  victory-bent  and 
quota -busting.  They  look  for  a  long  war: 
52%  do  not  expect  victory  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  1945;  43%  think  victory  in  the  Pacific 
is  two  years  or  more  away. 

But  Minnesotans  know  what  they  want 
first  when  the  war  ends:  No.  1  postwar 
purchase  of  110,307  families  will  be  a  new 
car;  of  73,538,  a  new  home;  of  58,830,  a 
new  refrigerator.  There  will  be  no  war- 
bond-cashing  spree  to  make  these  and 
other  purchases.  Minnesotans  buy  20% 
more  war  bonds,  in  proportion  to  income, 
than  the  national  average,  but  only  19% 
will  cash  war  bonds  for  postwar  buying; 
38%  will  make  peacetime  purchases  from 
other  savings  and  30%  will  buy  on  install- 


'WHAT  IS  THE  FIRST  THINO 
YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY 
AFTER  THE  WAR?" 


To  learn  what  Minnesota  thinks  about 
today’s  issues  and  tomorrow’s  objectives. 
The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
have  created  The  Minnesota  Poll.  A  corp>s 
of  interviewers  samples  a  scientific  cross- 
section  of  the  state’s  whole  population. 
Findings,  machine-tabulated  and  audited 
for  accuracy,  are  poblished  weekly  in  The 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune. 

Thus  Minnesotans  are  kept  informed  of 
the  complexion  and  trend  of  their  own 
views,  on  problems  which  concern  them. 
Thus,  too.  The  Minneapolis  Stv- Journal 
and  Tribune — read  in  more  than  330,000 
homes  in  the  Uppor  Mississippi  Valley 
every  weekday,  more  than  380,000  every 
Sunday— can  spot  quickly  any  fields  in 
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Army  Sets  Up 
Press  Units  for 
Combat  Areas 

Groups  Will  Covor 

Ground  Operations  and 
Gather  Historical  Data 

WAsmNGTON,  May  10 — Estab- 
lishnMnt  of  information  and  his¬ 
torical  units  to  increase  the  flow 
of  various  types  of  information 
pertaining  to  front-line  combat 
activities  of  U.  S.  Army  ground 
troops  in  theaters  of  operation 
has  been  announced  by  the  War 
Department. 

The  units  will  be  composed  of 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
specially  selected  both  for  their 
civilian  and  military  back¬ 
ground.  They  will  have  as  their 
primary  mission  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  information 
of  all  kinds  concerning  combat 
activities  of  the  organization  and 
of  individual  soldiers  of  the 
Army  or  other  force  to  which  the 
unit  may  be  attached. 

Secondarily,  certain  personnel 
in  the  units  will  be  charged  with 
collection  of  data  to  be  used 
for  historical  purposes  and  for 
summaries  of  combat  lessons 
learned  as  a  result  of  actual 
operations. 

Aid  Correspondents 

Members  of  the  units  will 
work  in  full  cooperation  with 
war  correspondents  assigned  to 
the  theaters,  making  available  to 
the  correspondents  the  material 
they  collect. 

Information  and  historical 
units  in  most  theaters  of  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  formed  from  the 
personnel  of  public  relations  and 
historical  teams  already  in  the 
theaters.  However,  personnel 
have  been  selected  from  within 
the  Army  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  several  units 
destined  for  the  South  Pacific. 

The  imits,  given  the  over-all 
designation  “Information  and 
Historical  Service,”  will  consist 
of  a  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Detachment  and  a  vary¬ 
ing  niunber  of  Assignment  Units 
which  have  been  named  Combat 
Information  Collecting  Units  and 
Historical  Units. 

The  Headquarters  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Detachment,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  News  Room  setup  of 
a  metropolitan  newspaper,  will 
be  the  clearing  house  for  ma¬ 
terial  collected  by  the  Assign¬ 
ment  Units — the  “leg  men”  cov¬ 
ering  “beats”  at  the  front.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  De¬ 
tachment  will  be  comparable  to 
the  managing  editor  (d  a  news¬ 
paper.  Other  Headquarters  offi¬ 
cers  will  indude  Historical,  Tac¬ 
tical,  Photographic  and  Radio 
Editors  and  an  Executive. 

In  addition,  the  Headquarters 
will  have  other  officer  and  en¬ 
listed  personnel  to  assist  in  re¬ 
viewing,  editing  and  preparing 
material  submitted  by  Assign¬ 
ment  Units  for  dissemination. 

A  combat  Information  Collect¬ 
ing  Unit  will  consist  of  two  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  qualified  news  re¬ 
porters,  one  officer  who  is  a 
qualified  motion  picture  camera- 
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man,  and  one  enlisted  man  who 
is  a  qualified  news  photographer. 
Normally,  Combat  Information 
Collecting  Units  will  be  assigned 
not  to  exceed  one  unit  for  each 
division.  They  will  operate  as 
front  line  units,  with  at  least 
one  unit  held  in  reserve  for 
emergency  use. 

An  Historical  Unit  will  con¬ 
sist  of  two  officers  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  historical  reporters,  one  en¬ 
listed  man  with  similar  quali¬ 
fications,  and  one  enlisted  man 
who  is  a  qualified  news  photog¬ 
rapher.  Normally,  three  Histori¬ 
cal  Units  may  required  for 
an  army. 

The  Assignment  Units  will 
prepare  their  news  and  feature 
material  themselves  whenever 
possible  and  forward  it  to  the 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Detachment. 

s 

Hearst  Papers  Back 
Liberty  Bell  Broadcast 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  peals  from 
America’s  Liberty  Bell  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  will 
be  heard  throughout  the  country 
and  perhaps  the  whole  world, 
soimding  the  news  that  Allied 
troops  have  stormed  Hitler’s 
Eiu'opean  fortress. 

Tones  of  the  bell,  which  will 
be  rung  by  Mayor  Samuel  of 
Philadelphia,  are  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  WEAF  and  the  coast-to- 
coast  NBC  network.  Efforts  are 
also  being  made,  with  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation,  to  rebroadcast 
the  program  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  all  Alli^  war  the¬ 
atres,  and  already  NBC  engin¬ 
eers  have  set  up  necessary 
equipment  in  the  hall  to  handle 
the  ceremony. 

The  Liberty  Bell  ringing  will 
be,  declared  Mayor  Samuel, 
“inspiringly  appropriate  on  the 
day  when  the  United  Nations  be¬ 
gin  the  invasion  of  Europe  in  a 
heroic  effort  to  liberate  sub¬ 
jugated  people  and  to  subdue 
those  who  would  enslave  the 
world.” 

■ 

Sun  Adds  Wirephoto 

To  supplement  its  picture  cov¬ 
erage  the  New  York  Sun  May  6 
added  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo  to  its  list  of  services.  The 
Sun  already  was  using  staff  pic¬ 
tures  and  AP  photos  and  radio- 
photos  and  has  since  been  carry¬ 
ing  three  to  five  illustrations 
daily  from  the  new  service. 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  is  New  York — not  a  boom 
town — but  still  far  and  away  the 
country’s  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  exa  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


New  York  I 


Press  Freedom 
Probers  Aided 
By  Lawyers 

Evidence  from  libel  lawyers 
and  government  officials  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  which  closed  another 
two-day  “exploratory”  session 
Tuesday  evening.  May  9,  at  the 
Hotel  Carlyle,  New  York. 

Who  the  libel  lawyers  or  offi¬ 
cials  were  was  not  disclosed, 
the  explanation  being  that  the 
approach  to  them  had  been  “in 
the  nature  of  private  conversa¬ 
tions  rather  than  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.” 

“Preliminary  exploration  into 
governmental  regulation  of 
news”  was  announced  as  the 
major  topic  of  discussion,  which 
was  behind  closed  doors  as 
usual.  With  the  arrival  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  had 
been  in  England,  all  members 
were  present. 

Since  Henry  Luce,  Time  editor 
and  financial  backer  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  had  advanced  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  group  would 
probably  proclaim  any  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions  reached  before 
the  end  of  the  proposed  two- 
year  life  span  of  the  inquiry, 
Dr.  Robert  Leigh,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing'  commission  members, 
was  questioned  on  this  point. 


“We  will  not  simply  dlsedov 
and  keep  under  water  lor  ti| 
years,”  he  said.  “Whenaver ». 
reach  a  conclusion  and  it  ii 
portant,  it  will  be  made  public 
At  present  we  considsr  cloM 
sessions  a  real  advantage  to  u 
in  accomplishing  oar  po 
mary  purposes  of  stady  ig 
inquiry.” 

Opening  of  permanent  ofBco 
of  the  commission  in  New  Yoit 
expected  at  an  early  date,  hs 
been  delayed  until  Fall,  n, 
commission’s  managing  directa 
who  will  make  .these  oObulii 
headquarters,  will  not  be  nani« 
until  July.  It  was  explained  th 
the  man  considered  for  fiie  poi 
could  not  break  away  from  pK 
ent  commitments  before  tbi 
date. 

Meetings  are  planned  t 
monthly  intervals  with  the  ur 
sessions  set  for  June  19  and) 
at  the  Hotel  Carlyle. 

■ 

Paper  Gives  Front 
Page  for  War  Ad* 

“All-out  for  the  war  efior 
gained  a  new  meaning  last  wm 
when  the  Watervill*  (Ife 
Morning  Sentinel  turned  iti  tn- 
ditionally  news-filled  front  pa 
over  to  a  full-page  advertised; 
for  Central  Welding  Schoob 
I^e  ad  stressed  the  serious  dm 
for  welders  to  work  in  the  Bits 
Iron  Works  and  emphasized  die 
high  ssdaries  available. 


A  Market  Where  You 
Can  Put  a  ‘‘Time 
Clock*’  on  Results. 


A  very  recent  authenticated 
survey  places  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  A-1 
Class.  With  the  added  as¬ 
surance  of  retained  Wartime 
growth. 


Great  industries  .  .  .  such  as 
the  Pacific  Mills,  Columbia 
Mills.  Time  clocks  punch 
out  exceptionally  high  payroll 


strength. 


Results  can  be  “time  clocked”  through  sales  in  this  great 
Trading  Center  for  Central  South  Carolina. 


The  State  has  a  greater  circulation  by  55% 
in  this  First  in  South  Caroiino  Market  thoi 
any  other  newspaper. 
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Supreme  Court 
Moves  to  Hear 
AP,  U.  S.  Appeals 

Docketing  for  Fcdl 
Term  Expected  .  .  .  Filing 
Of  Briefs  in  Order 


Washington,  May  8 — The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
noted  “probable  jurisdiction” 
today  in  the  appeal  of  Associated 
I^ess  from  the  decision  of  a  New 
York  Federal  Court  that  the 
press  association’s  regulations  as 
to  admission  of  new  members 
amount  to  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  The  result  will  be 
review  and  oral  argument. 

Today’s  action  was  a  single- 
line  legalistic  entry  upon  the 
court’s  calendar.  There  was  no 
memorandum  opinion  and  no 
discussion  by  the  jurists  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  government’s 
contentions  or  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation’s  defenses. 


Butler  Students  Hear 
U.P.  Correspondent 


Before  an  audience  of  nearly 
200  future  writers,  Herbert 
George  King,  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  and  featured  speaker 
at  the  11th  annual  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  Field  Day, 
April  29,  related  his  experiences 
as  a  reporter  covering  the  fall  of 
France  and  as  a  German  prisoner. 

Speaking  on  “Inside  the  War,” 
he  depicted  the  newspaperman’s 
job  under  the  censorship  regula¬ 
tions  emanating  from  the  Nazi 
Propaganda  Staifel  in  Paris  and 
Berlin  after  Petain  requested  an 
armistice  for  France.  Official 
press  conferences  and  censorship 
became  a  joke  when  conferees 


and  the  censors  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
their  government.  ’The  hypocrisy 
of  the  whole  affair  was  such 
that  hardly  anybody  stayed  on 
the  Jobs  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks,  he  added. 

After  14  months’  internment 
in  Germany,  King  came  to  the 
United  States  in  March,  1944,  in 
an  exchange  of  correspondents 
on  the  Gripsholm. 

The  36-year-old  native  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  an  active  news¬ 
paperman  the  last  nine  years, 
serving  first  as  manager  of  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  General  Press,  later  as  a 
member  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
British  United  Press  and  United 
Press  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Rosamond  Risser  Jones 
of  the  Butler  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  directed  the  Field  Day. 


FDR's  Vacation 


Year's  Duration 

It  was  not  unexpected,  be¬ 
cause  both  AP  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  signified  their  desire 
to  have  the  three-judge  lower 
court’s  findings  re-examined,  the 
former  on  the  claim  that  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  anti-monopoly  laws 
appears,  the  latter  on  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  New  York  court 
(which  had  divided  two-to-one) 
had  not  gone  far  enough  in  its 
interdiction. 

Next  step  in  the  litigation, 
which  seems  likely  to  extend  for 
another  full  year,  will  be  the 
tiling  of  briefs  by  all  interested 
parties,  including  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  intervened.  Then 
the  case  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  for  oral  argument  with, 
probably,  two  hours  assigned  to 
each  side. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  nearing 
its  summer  adjournment  date 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
docketed  to  insure  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  hearings  between  now 
and  the  final  day  of  the  session. 
As  a  result,  the  Associated  Press 
appeal  is  more  than  likely  to  go 
over  to  the  Fall  term. 

After  argument,  each  case  is 
taken  under  advisement  and  the 
more  important  ones  ( into  which 
category  this  one  falls)  some¬ 
times  are  reviewed  for  several 
months  before  decision  is  an¬ 
nounced. 


Newport  News 
Paper  Ordered 
To  Show  Cause 


Norfolk.  Va..  May  9 — An 
order  to  show  cause  why  certain 
records  of  the  Daily  Press.  Inc., 
of  Newport  News,  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  wage  and 
hour  division  of  the  U.S.  Denart- 
ment  of  Labor,  was  signed  May  8 
by  Judge  Sterling  Hutcheson  in 
the  Federal  district  court  on  the 
petition  of  counsel  for  L.  Met¬ 
calfe  Walling,  administrator  of 
the  government  agency. 

The  order  was  made  return¬ 
able  in  the  Federal  district  court 
In  Newport  News  on  May  25. 
On  three  separate  occasions,  it 
was  stated,  officials  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company  refused  to  allow 
representatives  of  the  agency  to 
have  access  to  the  records,  in 
their  investigation  of  complaints 
that  provisions  of  the  fair  labor 
standards  act  of  1938  had  been 
violated. 

Th“  petitioners  stated  also 
that  the  firm  refused  to  ror^Hy 
with  a  subnena  issued  bv  the 
agencv  to  produce  the  records 
before  a  renresentative  of  the 
labor  department  in  Newport 
News  on  April  4.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  petition  that  the 
investigpHon  was  designed  to 
refipct  “the  circumstances  per¬ 
taining  to  hours  worked  or  com¬ 
pensation  received  by  its  em- 
ploves  .  . 

Officials  of  the  company,  which 
Publishes  the  Daily  Prexx.  the 
Times-M*>raid  and  the  Chesa- 
ppaka  Bav  Dpfend^r.  were  quot¬ 
ed  in  affidavits  filed  with  the 
petition,  as  stating  that  “its  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  .subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act.”  and  that  its 
employes  were  “not  engaged  in 
activities  covered  by  the  act.” 


W.  A.  White  Ship 

A  Liberty  ship,  named  for  the 
late  William  Allen  White,  of  Em¬ 
poria.  was  launched  May  8  at 
Metals  Corporation  Shipyard  No. 
1,  Richmond.  Cal.  Many  mes- 
.sages  from  Kansas  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  honor  were  read  at  the 
launching,  including  those  from 
the  Emporia  Chamber  of  Com- 
nerce  and  city  officials.  Gover 
nor  Schoeppel,  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  and  the  Kansas  dele¬ 
gation  in  Congress. 


A  Disappointing 
News  Source 


Washington,  May  9 — As  the 
press  had  been  assured  would  be 
the  case.  President  Roosevelt’s 
vacation  at  the  Georgetown, 
S.  C.,  estate  of  financier  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  did  not  prove  an 
eventful  one  from  a  newspaper 
standpoint. 

Covered  by  three  press  asso¬ 
ciation  correspondents — Douglas 
B.  Cornell  of  Associated  Press, 
Merriman  Smith  of  United  Press 
Associations,  and  Bob  Nixon  of 
International  News  Service — the 
month-long  stay  of  the  Chief 
Executive  brought  forth  only  a 
series  of  feature  and  color  stories 
that  exhausted  the  topic  in  a 
run  of  several  days,  beginning 
last  Sunday  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
arrived  at  the  White  House. 

Cornell,  Smith  and  Nixon  did 
not  travel  on  the  Presidential 
train  in  either  direction.  They 
arranged  their  own  transporta¬ 
tion  and  were  quartered  in  a 
hotel  not  far  removed  from  the 
estate.  Only  twice  did  they  have 
press  conferences  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  but  they  had  daily  and  im¬ 
mediate  access  to  members  of 
the  White  House  party  from 
whom  they  received  a  report  of 
daily  happenings. 

t^ite  House  correspondents 
had  filed  a  formal  petition  with 
Secretary  Stephen  Early  that  at 
least  a  few  of  their  number 


representing  individual  nitti^ 
polltan  newspapers  or  chains 
permitted  to  place  theiuNh^ 
within  easy  reach  of  the 
dent  and  his  party.  'That 
was  denied  and  the  three  aai 
ciations  were  allowed  to  select 
representative  apiece. 

Official  pronoimcements  malt 
during  the  President’s  stay  n 
the  South  carried  Washingtog 
date-lines.  No  instance  came  it 
authorities  of  a  newspaptfi 
identifying  the  vacation  spot 
although  its  location  had  bca 
common  knowledge  among  mei- 
of  the  press  corps  from  it- 
ginning. 


Army  News  Service 
Names  C.  J.  Patterson 


Cleveland,  May  6 — Oiarlei; 
Patterson  of  the  Clcuelond  Pres 
editorial  staff  was  appointed  Us 
week  by  Army  News  Services 
its  correspondent  in  the  nortt- 
ern  Ohio  area. 

He  will  cover  homefront  nets 
in  the  area  for  Yank,  Start  ni 
Stripes  and  the  Army  ovenes 
radio  news  broadcasts. 

Patterson,  the  first  Army  Neis 
correspondent  in  Ohio,  has  bca 
editor  of  the  Press  Home/roit 
weekly  servicemen’s  edition  i 
the  Press  for  a  year  and  a  hii 
His  appointment,  suggested  b; 
the  editors  of  Yank,  was  ip 
proved  this  week  by  the  Ws 
Department  and  he  will  bcfii 
his  new  duties  on  assignmot 
from  the  New  York  office  d 
Army  News  Service. 
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BOXINe  COMES  BACI 
AS  HOUSTON  SPOUT 


In  1936,  boxing  as  a  sport  was  practically 
dead  In  Houston.  Under  leadership  of  The 
Post  through  the  Golden  Gloves  movement, 
boxing  plays  to  capacity  bouses  today. 

This  Is  one  more  example  of  the  way 
things  happen  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Houston  Post.  It  Is  one  morning  paper 
that  Is  read  at  home.  25  popular  comic 
strips,  thorough  coverage  of  women’s  In¬ 
terests,  both  United  and  Associated  Press 
services  as  well  as  New  York  Times  and 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  services,  give  The 
Post  whole-family  appeal. 

The  majority  of  Houston  business  men 
j  who  need  to  sell  the  family  as  a  group  bulk 
their  advertising  In  the  morning  paper. 
More  and  more  National  advertisers  are 
I  realizing  Houston  is  different — are  swlng- 
I  Ing  to  the  morning  paper. 


94.6% 
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STEADY  GROWTH 
MADE  HOUSTON 
LARGEST  MAMH 
IN  THE  SOUTH 
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The  HOIISTOIK  POSq 


First  In  the  Texas  Morning  Field  In  City  and  Suburban  CircsbHjf 
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The  Most  Dangerous  Thing  in  Your  Home — the  Floor 


WHAT  IS  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  your  home? 

Is  it  machinery  or  motors, 
Imives  or  other  sharp  cutting 
edges? 

No,  it  is  something  far  more 
prosaic  and  commonplace  than 
any  of  these.  It  is  the  floor,  with 
or  without  rugs  on  it. 

If  you  don't  Inrlieve  it,  look  at 
thftp  figures  from  the  Accident 
claim  files  of  The  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company.  In  1943, 
5,348  owners  of  Triivelers  Acci¬ 
dent  policies  were  injured  in 
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their  homes;  985  of  these  sus¬ 
tained  their  Injuries  by  tripping 
over  rugs  or  skidding  on  the 
floor;  719  were  cut  by  knives, 
sharp  instruments  or  broken 
glass,  while  only  158  were  hurt 
ly  machinery  or  motors. 

Ruiuiing  almost  neck  and  neck 
with,  the  floor  as  an  accident 
hazard  in  the  home  is  the  stairs. 

917  Travelers  Accident  policy- 
on  or  down  the  stairs, 
lers  of  Travelers  Accident  poll 
jover  a  lot  of  other  things  besides  rugs,  flo 
fell  off  chairs,  tables  or  windows;  107  fel 
fell  while  getting  in  or  out  of  bed;  181  lo 
the  bathtub  or  shower;  12  slid  down  tre 
and  122  fell  over  cobblers'  benches  or  o 
matter  of  fact,  if  there  were  some  way  of 


I  WANT  A  NICE  COZY  5/X  ROOM  MOUSE  WITHOUT  ANY  FLOORS 


holders  fell 
But  own 


When  handling  knives,  machinery,  electric  power  or  other 
things  that  are  known  to  be  dangerous,  [leople  treat  them 
with  care  and  respect— and  as  a  consequence  suffer  com¬ 
paratively  few  injuries  trom  them. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  do,  whether  it  be  walking  across 
the  floor  of  your  living  room  or  driving  along  a  straight  dry- 
road  in  broad  daylight,  so  safe  that  you  can  afford  to  do  it 
automatically-,  without  giving  any  thought  to  what  y-ou  are 
doing.  Inattention  is  responsible  for  at  least  three  out  of 
every  five  accidents  around  the  home.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  also  res[x>nsible  for  a  high  percentage  of  automobile 
and  occupational  accidents. 
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West  Coast  Proud  of 
Record  in  Sports  Field 

By  Harry  B.  Smith 

Sports  Columnist.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


IT  SEEMS  a  long  time  ago  but 

it  is  less  than  half  a  century 
back  when  sports  pages  were 
started  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
going  institutions.  And  in  all 
these  years  since  they  were  in¬ 
augurated  by  Hiland  Baggerly 
of  the  Bulletin,  then  an  evening 
newspaper,  this  Western  slope 
hasn’t  been  obliged  to  take  oi? 
it’s  hat  in  sports  to  any  other 
part  of  the  American  continent. 
Some  one  suggested  doing  a 
short  yarn  on  the  earlier  day 
sports  writers  of  the  Far  West. 

So  here  we  are  and  we’re 
hoping  that  you  fellow  workers 
who  read  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  understand  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you.  I  have  two  nomina¬ 
tions  out  of  the  mass  of  names 
that  have  come  to  my  attention, 
as  I  check  over  the  half  century. 

6*9011  with  Baggerly 

One  is  Hiland  Baggerly, 
brother-in-law  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Fremont  Older.  Bagger¬ 
ly  started  the  first  sports  section 
in  the  afternoon  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  before  the  fire  of  1906 
and  made  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  fully  aware  that  sports  pages 
would  pay  their  way  in  in¬ 
creased  circulation. 

The  other  was  W.  W.  (Uncle 
Bill )  Naughton  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  unquestionably 
the  smoothest  sports  writer  on 
fights  the  world  has  ever  known. 
That’s  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory 
but  Uncle  Bill  was  entitled  to 
the  credit  and  the  glory. 

Baggerly  was  given  full  scope 
on  the  Bulletin,  for  Fremont 
Older  had  great  confidence. 
Baggerly’s  ability  was  chiefly 
centered  in  baseball.  He  started 
the  idea  of  baseball  notes  and 
gossip  and  had  the  entire  West 
reading  his  sheet.  In  the  old 
days  when  sports  writers  scarce¬ 
ly  went  to  the  games,  he  would 
sit  on  the  bench  at  Hank  Harris’s 
old  ball  park,  seep  in  all  the 
chatter  and  then  write  colmuns. 
He  was  the  father  of  sports  pages 
out  this  way. 

Leon  Meyer  followed  Baggerly 
as  sports  ^itor  and  then  came 
Marion  Salazar.  Abe  Kemp, 
more  recently  with  the  Examin¬ 
er,  was  a  baseball  writer  for 
the  Bulletin  and  a  good  one. 

Naughton  had  no  rival  when 
it  came  to  fight  stuff — the  only 
subject  he  covered.  Like  Benny 
Benjamin,  who  was  the  Chron¬ 
icle's  first  sports  editor,  he  came 
from  Australia.  He  had  been 
in  the  fight  game  overseas.  As  a 
fistic  writer  he  was  tops.  I  can 
give  him  no  greater  glory. 

Naughton  never  used  a  type¬ 
writer  but  had  Allen  T.  Baum, 
later  sports  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  then  president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  League  to  send 
his  fight-by-rounds  and  take  his 
dictation.  When  Hearst  went 
into  the  Chicago  field  he  per¬ 
suaded  Naughton  to  go  along, 
but  Naughton  liked  his  West; 


returned  here  to  work  and  die 
after  covering  the  biggest  fights 
of  his  time.  Baum  followed  as 
sports  editor;  then  Dougie  Ers- 
kine,  A1  Joy  and  others. 

Benny  Benjamin,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  sports  section,  had 
been  a  professional  distance  run¬ 
ner  in  Australia.  His  great  stuff 
was  harness  racing  but  he  could 
handle  almost  any  sport  and  did 
a  capable  job.  ’This  scribbler 
joined  Benny  as  a  baseball  and 
fight  writer  in  1906;  when  Benny 
died,  I  was  made  sports  editor 
and  served  for  many  years. 

Benny  Benjamin 

Before  Benjamin,  Waldemar 
Young,  who  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  Hollywood,  and  Harry 
Cashmen  had  been  called  sports 
editors,  although  sports  in  their 
days  took  the  run  of  the  paper 
and  were  scattered  from  one  end 
of  the  paper  to  the  other. 

Robert  A.  Smythe  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Morning  Call  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  concen¬ 
trating  on  fights.  W.  J.  ( Spike ) 
Slattery  took  over  when  Smythe 
died  and  was  assisted  by  Joe 
Murphy. 

Max  Dalthazar  was  first  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  succeeded  by  Tommy 
Laird,  who  lasted  until  recently, 
when  he  went  into  business. 

On  the  Oakland  Tribune  was 
Eddie  Smith,  more  a  fight  referee 
than  a  sports  writer,  and  Gerald 
Beaumont,  who  got  into  fiction 
and  made  a  fortune  for  his 
family. 

Los  Angeles  thrived  on  the 
Times,  with  Ham  Oliver  and 
later  with  Harry  Carr  and  fi¬ 
nally  Bill  Henry,  more  recently 
columnist  and  radio  commen¬ 
tator. 

Van  Loan  on  Examiner 

On  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
we  started  years  ago  with  such 
chaps  as  Charles  Van  Loan,  who 
started  as  a  baseball  and  sports 
gossip  writer  for  Baggerly  of 
the  Bulletin  and  then  came  to 
be  a  fiction  writer  of  no  mean 
ability. 

Beany  Walker  followed,  and 
you  might  add  Mark  Kelly  and 
make  no  mistake. 

In  Seattle,  Portus  Baxter  was 
then  sports  editor  of  the  Post 
Intelligencer,  later  succeeded  by 
Royal  Brougham  when  the  paper 
went  into  the  Hearst  ranks. 
’There  were  few  better  men,  let 
me  add,  than  Brougham.  Ed  R. 
Hughes,  who  later  came  to  the 
Chronicle  as  a  baseball  writer, 
was  then  sports  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  succeeded  later 
by  George  Varnell,  who  started 
his  career  on  the  Spokesman- 
Review. 

In  Portland,  Bill  MacRae  was 
one  of  the  early  sports  editors 
of  the  Oregonian,  with  others  to 
follow  him.  On  the  Journal  was 
John  Horan.  I  started  a  sports 
section  on  the  Telegram  when  it 


was  owned  by  the  Oregonian  and 
Lair  Gregory,  now  sports  editor 
of  the  Oregonian,  followed  me. 

I  have  almost  48  years  of 
sports  writing  and  executive 
work  behind  me,  and  I’ve  en¬ 
joyed  every  last  minute  of  it. 


Glamour  Girl  Takes 
U.P.  Hollywood  Beat 

Pinch  hitting  for  Frederick  C. 
Othman,  U.P.  Hollywood  corre¬ 
spondent,  during  his  vacation  is 
23-year-old  Vir¬ 
ginia  MacPher- 
son,  first  woman 
ever  to  hold 
down  that  beat 
for  U.P.  and  one 
who  lives  up 
to  a  Hollywood 
casting  direc¬ 
tor’s  idea  of  the 
glamorous  “lady 
reporter.” 

Until  she  took 
on  her  new  as- 
signment  she  MacPhereon 
had  never  set 
foot  in  a  motion  picture  studio 
nor  had  she  ever  met  a  screen 
celebrity  face  to  face.  But  she 
got  in  the  groove  quickly  al¬ 
though  she  confesses  she’s  “still 
blinking.” 

In  his  final  dispatch  before 
leaving  for  his  holiday  Othman 
built  her  up  as  being  prettier 
and  smarter  than  most  screen 
stars. 

He  predicted  that  Jack 
Dawn,  M-G-M  makeup  chief, 
and  Whitey  Schaeffer,  Para¬ 
mount  portrait  cameraman, 
would  lose  no  time  in  seeking 
the  new  correspondent  as  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  some  studio  cer¬ 
tainly  would  give  her  a  screen 
test. 

His  predictions  came  true  be¬ 
fore  the  week  was  out. 

Mrs.  MacPherson  has  been 
handling  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  and  rewrite  for  U.P.  at 
Los  Angeles  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  and  also  work^  a 
short  time  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  &  Express.  She 
is  married  to  Sgt.  Vernon  Mac¬ 
Pherson,  former  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Cal.)  Sun  reporter. 

Othman  is  vacationing  in 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  absent  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May. 


Newsmen  Observe 
Army  Camp  Methods 

To  gather  material  for  news 
stories  and  broadcasts,  featurini 
the  job  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces  in  feeding,  clothlni 
equipping  and  supplying  the 
American  soldiers  as  they  lem 
the  rugged  trade  of  fighting  men 
a  party  of  North  Carolina  pten 
and  radio  men  and  women, 
guests  of  Major  General  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Uhl,  Commanding  (i*n- 
eral.  Fourth  Service  Command, 
have  just  completed  a  week! 
tour  of  Army  installationa  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  personnel  of  the  tom 
party  and  organizations  repre 
sen  ted  were: 

J.  P.  Strother,  Kinston  Doih 
Free  Press;  H.  G.  Trotter,  Chsi- 
lotte  Observer;  J.  A.  Daly,  cW 
lotte  News;  John  W.  Cannon 
Shelby  Daily  Star;  Gowan  E 
Caldwell,  Winston-Salem  Joa^ 
no!;  Smith  Barrier,  Grccnaboro 
News  and  Record;  Mrs.  Mary 
Belle  Long,  Statesville  Daily 
Fred  Haney,  managing  editor! 
Durham  Herald;  C.  C.  Council 
publisher,  Durham  Herald-Su: 
Tom  W.  Johnson,  Oxford  Public 
Ledger;  ’Thomas  Shaw,  Roxboro 
Courier-Times;  W.  A.  Wynne. 
WEED,  Rocky  Mount;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  D.  Walker,  WAR, 
Winston-Salem;  E.  Z.  Jones, 
WBBB,  Burlington;  Wayne  B. 
Nelson,  WEGO,  Concord;  Frank 
J.  Jarman,  WP’TF,  Durham;  RF 
Beasley,  Monroe  Journal,  and 
Bright  "Tucker,  Monroe  Enquirer 


Named  in  Wisconsin 

Five  Wisconsin  jaewspaper 
editors  and  publishers  are 
among  the  28  men  prominent 
in  aviation,  industry,  newspaper 
publishing,  state  government 
and  other  activities  appointed 
to  the  Wisconsin  Aeronautics 
Advisory  Board  by  Gov.  Walter 
J.  Goodland.  The  board  was  set 
up  to  study  and  prepare  for 
post-war  aviation  expansion  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  plan¬ 
ning  board  and  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  commission.  The  newspaper¬ 
men  are:  Roy  Bangsberg,  La¬ 
crosse  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press;  Larry  Lawrence,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Green  Sheet 
editor;  John  R.  Riedl,  managing 
editor,  Appleton  Post  Crescent; 
Joseph  Horner,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette; 
Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 


“A  World  in  Itself 

The  York  Market  has  been 
called  a  “world  In  Itself.”  A 
very  unique  area.  Although 
engaged  In  an  Industrial 
and  farming  War  effort,  there 
has  been  no  migration  to 
other  sections  because  of 
“fancy  wages.” 

The  "York  Plan”  means 
farmlng-out  of  orders  to 
smaller  plants  by  big  ones. 
13,816  industrial  workers  in 
196  Industries  LIVE  here, 
own  HOMES  here.  Farms  at 
a  peak.  With  over  25, (KM 
circulation,  ABC,  The  Dis¬ 
patch  reaches  all  of  this 
stay-put  market. 

Represented  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZSERALD,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
San  Franclieo  Los  Angeles 
Detroit 
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David  W.  TIulburd  Jr.  (Chief).  Charles  C.  Wertenbaker 
(Chief  Military  Correspondent).  Felix  Beluir  Jr.  (Wash* 
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On  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  you 
might  like  to  know  something  alMut 
the  preparations  Time  &  Life  have 
made  to  cover  for  you  what  may  very 
well  be  the  greatest  military  epic  in 
our  country’s  historj'. 

For  months  we  have  been  building 
up  our  staff  in  England.  Today  some 
of  these  correspondents  are  getting 
set  to  follow  our  forces  into  action  by 
land,  sea  and  air,  and  send  back  eye¬ 
witness  stories  for  you.  Others  will 
be  at  their  stations  in  England,  to 
interview  men  returning  from  mis¬ 
sions,  to  get  last  minute  news  from 
Headquarters,  to  interpret  that  news 
and  round  out  the  whole  story. 

Between  now  and  D-Day,  each  cor¬ 
respondent  will  be  given  his  assign¬ 
ment  in  secret.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  veterans  on  our  team: 

This  is  Walter  Graebner,  top  man 
for  Time  &  Life  in  London  almost 
continuously  since 
^  T938,  except  for 

the  critical  Stalin- 
' 8Tad  months  he 
W  spent  in  Russia  as 
head  of  our  Mos- 
cow  office.  As  one 
of  the  most  know- 
ing  and  respected 
American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  will  stay  behind  in  London 
to  supervise  the  whole  show  for  you. 

This  is  Charles  Wertenbaker  who, 
as  Senior  Editor  of  Time,  was  for 
many  months  in  charge  of  all  Time’s 
news-reporting  on 
the  war  and  for¬ 
eign  news.  No  arm¬ 
chair  editor,  he 
spent  four  months 
at  the  front  in 
Tunisia,  followed 
our  armies  to 
Gafsa,  Maknassy, 

El  Guettar  and 
almost  to  Mateur. 

He  will  be  top  man  on  the  actual 
invasion  team. 

This  is  Jack  Belden,  veteran  of 
the  war  in  China,  of  Stilwell’s  retreat 
from  Burma  and  Montgomer\’’s  desert 
victory,  of  the  Mareth  Line,  of 
Sicily  and  of  Salerno,  where  he  was 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  subscribers  all  over  the  world  have  been 
asking  about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


so  badly  wounded 
during  the  first 
landings  that  he 
spent  months  in  a 
hospital.  It  was 
only  last  week,  still 
limping,  he  was 
able  to  get  off  to 
the  wars  again. 


This  is  William  White,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  Blitz  and  — 

the  Battle  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  landing  at 
Oran  and  the  N  orth 
African  campaign, 
was  with  our  troops 
when  they  went  in- 
t  o  action  at  Med  jez- 
el-Bab,  Gafsa,  El 
Guettar,  Fondouk, 

This  is  William  Walton,  our  para- 
troop  expert  and  correspondent  on 
special  assignment  to  cover  the  war 

_ in  the  air.  He 

crossed  to  England 
on  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  5/>encer,and 
you  may  remember 
his  vivid  story  of 
how  the  Spencer 
Davey  Jonesed  a 
U-boat  in  an  eight- 
hour  battle. 

This  is  Mary  Welsh,  who  covered 
the  Battle  of  France  for  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  London  Express,  got  out  of 
Paris  two  jumps 
ahead  of  the  Nazis, 
helped  cover  the 
Battle  of  Britain 
for  Time.  Graebner 
has  described  her 
as  “without  doubt 
the  ablest  female 
journalist  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  you  about 
all  the  others  Time  &  Life  have 
mobilized  for  you  Somewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land — about  Wilmott  Ragsdale.  Sher¬ 
ry  Mangan,  Jacqueline  Saix,  Jeffrey 
Mark,  Dennis  Scanian. 

But  this  week  I  don’t  have  space 
even  to  give  you  all  their  names. 

Cordially, 


Vrw  TrtU-oc  manager  of  a  Charleston  radio 

avy  laKeS  IMeWSmen  station;  R.  B.  Page,  publisher. 

►n  DeStrOV©r  launt  Wilmington  Star-News;  W.  K 

Hoyt,  business  manager,  Win- 
A  group  of  19  North  Carolina  ston-Salem  Journal-Sentinel;  H 
iwspaper  men  were  guests  of  G.  Trotter,  city  editor,  Charlotte 
e  U.  S.  Navy  recently,  at  the  Observer;  P.  T.  Hines,  busine* 
larlestown.  S.  C.,  Navy  Yard  manager,  Greerisboro  Newt-Rtf 
id  on  a  trial  destroyer  cruise.  Bloys  Britt,  AP  Raleigh  Bu- 

Those  in  the  party  included:  reau;  W.  E.  Randall  Harrij. 
nthony  J.  McKevlin,  managing  Asheville  Citizen-^mes;  J.  ff 
litor,  Raleigh  News  and  Ob-  Atkins,  G<utonta  Gazette,  and 
Tver;  Chiles  Coleman,  man-  .  Weather,  publisher, 

!er.  Raleieh  Bureau,  United  Shelby  Star. 


___li  O  in  our  newspapers  and  maga- 

IlOOS0V@il  doys  Zines  a  great  medium  of  public 
1  1  information,  instruction  and 

MrOSS  i  dllfid  opinion-building,”  Mr.  Werner 

stated.  “Never  in  history  has 
Tn  importance  and  power  of 

***  ViAiAoC  these  functions  been  more  vital. 

Wa.shincton,  May  9 — Presi-  “Here,  then,  in  these  inspir- 

dent  Roosevelt  blasted  press  and  ing  columns,  exists  a  force  which 
radio  today  for  what  he  de-  could  become  far  more  powerful 
dared  was  a  national  lack  of  un-  and  constructive  in  helping  this 
derstanding  of  the  issues  in-  other  great  medium,  radio — 
volved  in  the  Montgomery-Ward  likewise  with  its  public  service 
case,  which  lack  of  understand-  objectives — do  an  even  better 
ing,  he  said,  was  the  result  of  war-time  job.” 
failure  of  both  media  to  properly  ■ 

inform  their  readers  and  listen-/  Joumal 

In  his  first  press  conference  Roy  Quinlan,  formerly  of  Lord 
since  his  return  from  the  South,  &  Thomas  and  one-time  publish- 
he  was  greeted  with  smiles  by  er  of  Opportunity  magazine,  has 
correspondents.  The  smiles  soon  announced  the  founding  of  a 
turned  to  frowns  as  Mr.  Roose-  monthly  trade  journal.  Magazine 
velt  extended  to  about  fifteen  World,  “a  magazine  about  maga- 
minutes  a  lecture  on  the  "mail  zines,”  of  which  he  will  be  editor 
order”  case,  attributing  its  dif-  and  publisher.  It  will  be  pub- 
flculties  and  misunderstandings  lished  at  40  East  49  Street,  New 
to  the  agencies  of  information.  York,  and  the  first  issue  is  sched- 

He  suggested  that  even  those  uled  to  appear  in  June. 

employed  by  the  press  are  not - 

aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
shortcomings.  He  had  been  dill- 

gently  reading  the  newspapers  ’ 


To  Survey  Opinion 

Discovering  the  thoughts  and 
questions  of  both  businessnxn 
and  the  public  regarding  post¬ 
war  employment  is  the  task  set 
before  a  committee  of  top  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  analysts  which  ha 
organized  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Theodore  H.  Brown,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  statistta. 
Harvard  University. 


EUninote  then  by 
InstolUng  BLACK  a  WHITE 
Matrix  Contiost  Service 


Asks  Press-Radio 
‘Team"  lor  Victory 

Boston,  May  10 — Describing 
the  home  radio  as  a  war  tool 
and  public-education  medium  of 
first  rank,  William  G.  Werner, 
executive  of  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Cincitmati, 
called  on  the  nation’s  housewives 
today  to  study  and  act  on  war¬ 
time  radio  as  a  vital  “news  bul¬ 
letin.”  He  urged  them  to  com¬ 
ment  constructively  on  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  help  others  learn 
the  best  use  of  radio. 

Mr.  Werner  spoke  before  the 
New  England  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Daytime  radio,  particularly 
with  women,  has  become  an  in¬ 
strument  of  public  information 
and  inspiration,  a  sort  of  news 
bulletin,  Mr.  Werner  said. 

He  told  his  audience  that  con¬ 
tinuous  research  keeps  today's 
radio  programs  in  line  with  the 
increasing  discrimination  in  the 
public’s  demand. 

“The  editors,  writers  and  re¬ 
porters  of  the  land  have  created 


Yes,  you  can  iiqure  it  out  for  yourself.  Errors  made  on  line-casting  machines  cost  you  more 
machine  time  and  manpower  thon  is  appear  ig  on  your  time  sheets. 

Errors  create  a  chain  of  circumstances  that  leriou-.Iy  affect  production  and  costs.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  After  on  error  is  committed,  it  must  ba  found  and  reset;  then  comes  the  possibility 
of  making  errors  in  setting  correction  lines.  Time  is  consumed  by  a  floor  man  resulting  in 
more  delay  in  casting  corrected  plates.  These  are  but  a  few  reasons  why  you  should 
install  Black  &  White  Contrast  Service. 

Black  &  White  makes  lines  of  Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices  in  the  assembly  readable 
at  a  glance.  As  a  result,  the  operator  con  ’’see  what  he  sets"  and  correct  typograplucal 
errors  before  “sending  in"  his  lines.  Let  us  show  you  case  histories  of  actual  savings 


LAST  MINUTE 


TO  ORDEI  REPICKMENT  PARTS 


Anticipate  your  replacement  needs  .  .  ,  avoid  costly 
breakdowns  and  delays  by  maintaining  a  strict  pro 
gram  of  mechanical  equipment  inspection.  Regular, 
frequent  inspection  reveals  worn  and  stressed  parts 
in  time  to  replace  them  before  harm  is  done  and 
precious  production  hours  are  lost. 


Although  engaged  in  vital  war  work  today,  we  are 
maintaining  our  complete  and  efficient  24  hour-a-day 
service  in  the  replacement  of  worn  or  broken  parts 
and  in  suggestions  for  proper  care  and  inspection. 
We  invite  you  to  avail  yourself  of  this  "round-the- 
clock"  service  designed  to  keep  GOSS  presses  rolling. 


For  Oujcic  Service  on  Replacement  Parts 
Phone  Factory  --  CANaJ  4140,  Chicago, 
between  8:00  AM  and  4:30  PM.  Alter 
4:30  PM,  call  COLumbus  6977  or  Ber¬ 
wyn  1345,  Berwyn,  Illinois.  ' 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 
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PROMOTION 

Papers  Help  Soldiers 
And  Build  Good  Will 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WHAT  ARE  you  doing  for  your 

own  readers  who  are  now  in 
military  service? 

We  don’t  mean  War  Bond.  Red 
Cross,  scrap  drive  and  similar 
support,  commendable  and  nec¬ 
essary  as  these  activities  are. 
We  IX)  mean,  how  are  you  keep¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  hundred 
or  thousands  of  men  who  used 
to  read  your  front  page,  your 
comics,  your  editorials  or  your 
sports  news,  and  who,  God  will¬ 
ing,  we  hope  will  come  back 
some  day. 

A  promotion  manager  of  a 
large  midwestem  newspaper 
opened  our  eyes  recently.  “We 
got  into  a  ‘Smokes  for  Midlers' 
campaign  last  summer,”  he  said. 
“I  was  only  moderately  sold  on 
it  at  the  time  but  we  plugged 
hard  and  collected  over  $12,000 
for  cigarets  .  .  .  and  at  5c  a  pack 
that’s  a  lot  of  smokes,  lliese 
went  out  with  our  name  on 
every  pack,  and  do  you  know — 
I’ve  been  getting  letters  of 
thanks  back  from  this  effort  ever 
since. 

Appreciation  from  Wounded 

“I’ve  had  letters  from 
wounded  men  who  lay  in  hos¬ 
pitals  after  ‘Purple  Heart  Val¬ 
ley’  near  Cassino;  from  Marines 
calling  me  ‘Hi,  Joe’  from  the  far 
Pacific;  from  air  prisoners  of  war 
in  Germany  .  .  .  they’ve  been 
letters  that  make  a  man  ashamed 
to  think  how  much  gratitude  a 
nickel  package  of  smokes  can 
evoke.  From  these  hundreds  of 
letters.  I’ve  learned  that  little 
things  mean  a  lot  to  men  away 
from  home,  and  I’ve  resolved  to 
do  more.” 

Right  now  a  rash  of  miniatiu'e 
editions  of  home  newspapers  is 
sweeping  the  counter.  They 
are  an  outgrowth  of  similar  con¬ 
densations  of  columns  carried  in 
newspapers  themselves  such  as 
that  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
vary  from  tabloid  in  size  to  8x10 
with  sub-agate  type.  Most  are 
by  photo-reduction  on  letter 
press  or  off-set.  Some,  such  as 
that  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Madison,  are  printed  on 
V-mail  forms. 

These  little  papers  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  various  ways.  In  Min¬ 
neapolis,  for  instance,  Donald¬ 
son’s  Department  Store  makes 
up  several  thousand  very  small 
excerpted  miniatures  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  and  gives  them  to  store 
customers.  In  St.  Paul  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  company  makes 
a  weekly  condensation  of  items 
culled  from  the  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  sells  the  minia¬ 
ture.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  asked  readers  to 
send  in  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  if  they  wanted  one  and 
13,000  people  asked  for  the  first 
issue.  ‘The  Columbus  Dispatch 
sells  issues  for  a  few  cents  each 
to  business  firms,  over  the 


counter  and  through  drug  stores 
to  thousands  of  readers. 

Every  indication  shows  these 
“pee-wee”  papers  from  the  home 
town  read  avidly  and  gratefully 
...  a  real  morale  and  good  will 
builder.  Soldiers  most  like  the 
local  news  —  births,  deaths, 
floods,  fires,  public  events  from 
the  home  town — that  they  don’t 
get  anywhere  else.  Sports  and 
comics  also  rate  high.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  issue  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant.  Here  is  a  real  service  pro¬ 
motion. 

War  Correspondents 
THE  34th  division  had  one  of  the 
worst  shellackings  of  this  war, 
going  through  heavy  fighting  in 
Africa  and  Italy.  Sometime  ago 
Gordon  Gamnuick,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
went  to  Italy  and  wrote  a  history 
of  the  34th.  After  appearing  in 
the  newspaper  it  was  reprinted 
in  a  9x12  24-page  booklet  and  of¬ 
fered  to  relatives  and  friends. 
More  than  10,000  requested  it, 
including  many  of  the  men  now 
in  the  34th  in  Italy  who  wanted 
to  see  what  they'd  been  doing. 

Recently  a  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  war  reporter  returned  home 
and  the  Journal  didn’t  hide  its 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  in¬ 
stead  hired  halls  and  arranged 
radio  facilities  for  several  talks 
in  Milwaukee  and  over  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  As  expected,  public  re¬ 
sponse  was  great. 

Soldier  Rehabilitation 
THERE  are  said  to  be  35  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  a  re¬ 
turning  service  man  might  have 
reason  to  contact.  This  doesn’t 
take  into  account  settling  back 
county  taxes  or  getting  a  job. 
Now  just  a  trickle  of  men  are 
coming  back,  soon  it  will  be  a 
flood.  How  is  your  community 
prepared  to  help?  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  ( excuse  us  for 
doubling  in  our  tracks )  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  here. 

Another  interesting  effort  is 
that  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
which  donated  the  use  of  a  build¬ 
ing  it  happened  to  own  down¬ 
town.  refinished  it,  and  offered 
classified  space.  ’Ilie  American 
Legion  and  other  organizations 
manned  the  building  and  it  has 
been  open  several  weeks  han- : 
dling  over  150  “customers.” 

Perhaps  when  the  great  flood 
comes,  these  efforts  will  not  be 
sufficient.  But  to  see  a  need  now 
and  fill  it  is  smart  newspapering 
and  provides  a  personality  (call 
it  soul  if  you  like)  which  people 
warm  up  to  as  much  as  appear¬ 
ance,  quality  or  righteousness. 

Boquets  and  Brickbats 

AMONG  the  items  in  this  week’s 
mail  bag,  the  following: 
Statistical:  “Rate  Book  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Guide  for  425  Minne¬ 
sota  Newspapers” — clean,  undis¬ 
guised  data,  very  good  for  its 


purpose.  “71  Major  Pay  Days 
of  140  Businesses  in  Huntington. 
West  Virginia” — a  good  compila¬ 
tion  for  local  advertisers  which 
many  other  towns  might  find  it 
profitable  to  imitate  for  that  ex¬ 
tra  sales  argument.  Walker 
Long  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  could  tell  you 
how  well  it  has  worked.  ‘“The 
Purchase  Is  the  Payoff!”  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  (Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  producer). 
An  interesting  study  of  grocery 
advertising  in  the  Record  nicely 
done  typographically  with  bleed 
grocery  store  front  pictures.  But 
we  do  wish  it  said  somewhere 
the  total  of  how  many  grocery 
stores  there  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Informative:  “First  Reader — 
What  Every  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tive  Should  Know  About  the 
United  States  News.”  We’ll  con¬ 
fess  this  one  disappointed  us. 
The  cover  contains  such  a  quaint 
1880’ish  pen  drawing  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  under  the  midnight  oil  that 
we  expected  to  be  similarly 
amused  inside  but  found  instead 
a  very  modern,  direct,  clear  sell- 
job  on  the  United  States  News. 
It’s  good  enough,  we  were  all 
prepared  for  a  laugh  until  the 
printed  salesman  took  off  his 
fimny  face. 

“The  Only  Man  Who  Is  Posi¬ 
tive  About  Post-war  Business,” 
from  the  hand  of  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar. 
A  nice  little  four-page  printed 
job  in  brown  and  cerise  with  a 
picture  of  a  looney  on  page  one 


over  the  title  that  drags  you  in¬ 
side.  Here  the  mood  goes  seri¬ 
ous  a  little  too  quickly  also,  but 
the  readability  is  still  good.  Tbii 
business  of  changing  mood  from 
one  page  to  the  next  is  a  little 
like  the  old  Hollywood  forgetful¬ 
ness  in  having  the  hero  wedk  out 
of  the  drawing  room  in  one  pair 
of  pants  and  emerge  in  the  hall 
in  another  pair. 

Two  Orchids 

THERE  are  a  couple  of  seriei  of 

ads  now  appearing  in  the 
trade  press  which  are  so  good 
that  we’ve  been  intending  to 
comment  on  them  for  some  time 
One  is  the  Detroit  Free  Pyeti 
reporting  of  editorial  and  nem 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  puh 
lie.  The  latest  of  these  is  en¬ 
titled:  “The  Vanishing  (Jream 
Mystery”  and  deals  with  the 
news  behind  a  sudden  I^troit 
milk  shortage  last  fall.  The 
other  series  is  that  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  in  support  of  the 
stimulation  afforded  famous  peo¬ 
ple  by  reading.  In  a  day  when 
reading  tends  to  lose  out  in  ap¬ 
peal  to  listening  and  looking, 
this  benefits  all  publications. 

■ 

Urges  News  Access 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  8- 
Free  access  to  international  nevi 
by  responsible  news  agencies  u 
one  means  of  preserving  world 
peace  was  discussed  by 
Fullerton,  chief  of  biureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  West  Vir 
ginia,  at  the  annual  dinner  May! 
of  the  State  Health  Conference 


First  County  in  tho  Nation  in  corn  prodnetioi 
First  County  in  iliinois  in  farm  wealth 

First  County  in  Illinois  in  farm  popuiatien 

•  McLean  County’s  4,912  farms  (averaging  190.8  acm 
each)  produce  more  than  32  million  dollars  worth  d 
foodstuffs  a  year.  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story!  Add 
to  this  rich  farm  county,  parte  of  eight  other  equally  rich, 
equally  productive  countries  and  you  begin  to  appreciate 
Pantagraph  LAND  with  its  more  than  nine  thousand  bif 
farms.  Higher  1944  crop  goals  will  add  more  millions  to 
the  already  consistently  high  income  of  this  desirable 
farm  market.  Tell  your  story  to  this  rich,  responsiTe 
market  through  the  Daily  Pantagraph  with  its  84%  cov¬ 
erage  of  McLean  County,  71%  coverage  of  the  Primary 
Trading  Zone. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 


Jantajgir’ai) 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 

Etfablishod  1 846 

OllMH,  Nirall  A  Riftknaii,  Nat'l  Adv.  R*»s.:  Ntw  YdrA.  B«tM,  Plilla,  Ckleait.  SM  Fiwdi* 
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parade 


tricoil  Jjtitn.<l 
Hrufiirtiurt  Si.niJ.i»  Po%' 

Chic.iKO  Sun 

0>.ti«ct  RocKv  MoonUin  Htn^ 
Detroit  Free  Pre$< 

11  Pa^o  Times 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union 


Naslmille  Teimcssejii 

New  L’ldfoid  btJndHrd  T'ines 

Newj'k  Stai  >.edKer 

Poitijnrt  Me.  Sunil.iy  Teiecani 

Syracuse  Herald-Onieiican 

Toledo  Times 

Washinetoii  Post 


TounKstown  vindicator 
Toti>l  Circulat'on  2,000,000 


Advertisers  gain  plus  value  from 


HERE’S  now  Parade  readership  works  out 
to  the  advanuge  of  advertisers: 

1  Independent  surveys  show  Parade  has  the  hip¬ 
est  family  readership  of  any  national  magazine 
section.  Ask  us  to  sbotv  them  to  you. 

2  Parade’s  2,000,000  families  carry  their  interest 
in  Parade’s  editorial  content  right  over  into  the 
advertising  columns! 

3  With  low  rate  per  page  per  thousand.  Parade 
delivers  more  readers  per  advertising  dollar. 

See  pointers,  below,  on  Parade’s  technique 
of  pre-editing  picture-stories. 


leadership  In  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


TO  FIND  OUT  what  service  men  think  of  these  modern  girls,  FViBY  PICTURE,  pose  and  caption  was  carefully  planned 

PARADE  talked  to  military  men  in  several  cities  —  found  the  to  show  how  these  wholesome  young  women  make  lone- 

type  of  hostess  most  popular,  and  why.  PARADE  then  pre-edited  some  boys  fwl  at  home  in  a  strange  city.  More  about 

a  picture-story  around  a  typical  hostess.  PARADE  editorial  methods  next  month. 


CANTEEN  HOSTESSES  may  be  glamor  girls,  but  they  are  also  doing 
a  responsible  and  splendid  job  of  improving  the  morale  of  our 
boys  in  uniform.  They  provide  the  kind  of  subject,  of  universal 
interest,  around  which  PARADE  picture-stories  are  built. 
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AN  IMMORTAL 

AMERICANS  are  too  prone  to  take  things 

for  granted.  Few  of  us  ever  stop  in  the 
midst  of  every  day  cares  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  sing  the  praises  of  men  of  renown 
or  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  is  justly  due. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  recent  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Pulitzer  awards.  Whilst  the  com¬ 
ment  in  news  and  editorial  columns  was 
noteworthy  we  failed  to  find  any  credit 
anywhere  given  to  the  career  of  the  great 
American  newspaper  editor  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  and  ideal  of  education  for 
journalism. 

As  early  as  1893  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  and  in  his  will  of  April 
16,  1904  he  wrote: 

"I  am  <le«ply  intereMte<l  in  the  prosrcKtt  and 
elevation  of  Jnurnalism,  havinr  spent  my  life  in 
that  prsfesaion,  reirardinr  it  a«  a  noble  profec- 
sion  and  one  of  unequalled  importance  for  its 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  desire  to  assist  in  attracting  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  yomw  men  of  character  and  ability,  also 
to  help  those  already  ensased  in  the  profession  to 
m-quire  the  hirheet  moral  and  intellectual  train¬ 
ing-.  There  are  now  schools  of  instruction  for 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  military  and  naval 
officers,  engineers,  architects  and  artists,  but  none 
for  joiirnaliiitB. 

"That  all  other  professions  and  not  Journalism 
should  have  the  advantage  of  special  training  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  reason.  I  have  felt  that  I  could 
contribute  in  no  more  effective  way  to  the  benefit 
of  my  profession  and  to  the  public  good  than  by 
providing  for  founding  and  maintaining  adequate 
schools  el  Journalism.'' 

To  that  end  he  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  trtistees  of  Columbia  University 
by  which  he  turned  over  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  good  securities  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  experiment  were  found 
successful  he  would  provide  a  building 
and  place  an  endowment  with  the  Trustees 
to  perpetuate  the  school.  “I  have  always 
been  desirous  of  aiding  young  men  who 
wish  to  gain  a  college  education,”  he  wrote. 

His  original  idea  was  for  a  Pulitzer 
Scholarship  Fund,  the  income  therefrom  to 
be  distributed  to  worthy  young  men — 
“Who  have  passed  their  examinations  in 
New  York  High  Schools  with  special 
credit.” 

The  selections  were  to  be  made  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  and  the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  New  York  World,  but  the 
idea  grew  and  through  the  years  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Columbia  University,  under  the 
able  presidency  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  have  come  into  complete  control 
of  the  endowment. 

First  to  last,  $2,723,000  has  been  invested 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  fundamental 
Pulitzer  idea — namely:  $310,000  for  schol¬ 
arships — $563,000  for  the  Pulitzer  School 
building — $550,000  for  Pulitzer  prizes,  and 
$1,300,000  for  the  endowment  fimd. 

Pulitzer  died  October  29,  1911,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  original  will  and  trust 
agreement  disposing  of  an  estate  variously 
estimated  as  high  as  $50,000,000  contained 
eleven  codicils,  changing  and  modifying 
his  judgment  as  expressed  in  his  original 
will  of  1904,  but  the  grant  to  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  to  continue  the  basic  plan  for 
Journalistic  Ekiucation,  remained  intact  un¬ 
changed  through  the  years. 

The  staflf  of  the  World  on  April  10,  1907, 
held  a  dinner  at  Delmonico’s  to  celebitite 
the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Pulitzer.  He 
was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  in  response 


Let  no  one  deceive  you  in  any  way,  for 
(he  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come  unless  the 
apostasy  comes  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  is 
revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposes 
and  is  exalted  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or,  that  is  worshipped. — 2  Tbessalonians  II,  3-4. 

to  the  congratulations  sent  to  him  he  dis¬ 
patched  the  following  now  famous  cable 
message,  directed  to  the  editorial  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  World: 

"iilxiii'eos  to  the  editors,  nianasrers  and  entire 
■‘talt  my  warm  appreciation  ol  their  excellent  and 
snccessfal  work  for  an  institution  which  should 
always  fiirht  for  progress  and  reform  and  never 
tolerate  injustice  or  corruption:  always  fight 
demagogues  ol  all  parties,  never  belong  to  any 
party:  always  oppose  privileged  classes  and  public 
plunder,  never  lack  sympathy  with  the  ixior:  al¬ 
ways  remain  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  never 
be  satisfied  with  merely  printing  news,  always 
tie  drastically  independent,  never  be  afraid  to  at¬ 
tack  wrong,  whether  by  predatory  plutocracy  or 
predatory  plunder.” 

The  World  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  passed 
long  since  into  the  ownership  and  editorial 
direction  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  old-time  zeal  and  militancy 
for  public  service  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and 
Joseph  Pulitzer  is  in  evidence  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  the  now  Evening  World- 
Telegram. 

ABC  MANAGEMENT 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  exercised  rare  good 
business  judgment  last  week  in  voting  full 
confidence  in  Philip  S.  Thomson  who  has 
served  so  ably  and  impartially  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  been  the  great  har- 
monizer,  and  through  the  years  of  his 
Presidency  of  the  ABC.  has  accumulated 
a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  that 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  great  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  post-war  rehabilitation  season. 

Enjoying  the  confidence  of  advertisers, 
agents,  magazines,  farm  papers  as  well  as 
newspapers  to  an  unusual  degree,  he  has 
been  able,  through  the  years,  with  the  help 
of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  world  to  formulate  techniques,  the 
pursuit  and  maintenance  of  which  have 
aided  in  placing  the  publication  business 
on  a  saner  financial  basis  than  ever  before. 

His  retirement  from  the  active  man¬ 
agerial  duties  and  responsibilities  with 
Western  Electric  Company,  whilst  continu¬ 
ing  as  its  resident  agent,  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  no  doubt  for  him  to  give  to  ABC  af¬ 
fairs  more  time  and  attention  than  ever 
before. 

Possessed  of  integrity,  wisdom,  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability,  Phil  Thomson  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  a  great 
credit  to  the  advertising  profession. 

E  0  I  T  O 


RESIST!  RESIST!!  RESIST!!! 

IN  THE  Los  Angeles  newspaper  boy  detj. 

Sion  the  Supreme  Court  aba^om^ 
traditional  legal  distinctions  between  » 
ployes  and  independent  contracton  uj 
super-imposed  upon  state  law  the  stito. 
tory  objectives  of  the  National  Labor  Be 
lations  Act. 

In  the  compulsory  “maintenance  oj 
membership”  ruling,  the  National 
Labor  Board  has  gone  just  as  far  afield  ii 
the  invasion  of  human  rights  guaranteco 
by  the  “of"  freedoms  of  the  Constltutki 
in  requiring  employers  to  agree  to  da- 
charge  a  competent  and  faithful  emploft 
just  because  the  union  declares  that  he  i 
no  longer  a  member  in  good  standini. 

This  is  paternalism  and  infringement  if 
private  rights. 

Newspapers  must  resist  these  encroid- 
ments  upon  their  liberties  just  as  vigr 
ously  as  was  done  so  ably  in  the  trjriiy 
days  of  the  NRA. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  giw 
dissent  in  the  case  of  Patterson  vs.  Coin- 
rado',  stated  that  he  could  not  conceive  of 
liberty  which  did  not  embrace  the  ri|!it 
of  a  people  to  have  a  press  free  from  in¬ 
terference  or  domination  by  govemmeti 
in  the  performance  of  its  function  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  informatka 

In  the  Minnesota  case  the  Court  heU 
that  freedom  of  the  press  protected  a  ne(» 
paper  against  restraint  through  the  procca 
of  injunction. 

In  the  Louisiana  Tax  case  the  Coon 
unanimously  held  that  freedom  of  the 
press  protected  a  newspaper  against  re¬ 
straint  by  taxation. 

Newspaper  publishers  must  fight  and 
fight  like  trojans  to  maintain  the  fundr 
mental  freedoms  for  which  they  are  trv 
tees  in  the  public  interest  or  in  the  midd 
of  the  excitement  of  war  these  freedcu 
will  be  lost  in  the  Administration's  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  socialize  industry  ami 
government. 

SANE  GUILD  MOVE 

THE  American  Newspaper  Guild  has  made 

a  sane  move  in  polling  its  membenhip 
to  determine  whether  that  organization 
should  endorse  at  its  annual  convention  i 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  expect  the  vote  will  be  “na" 
Up  to  now  guild  leaders  have  taken  it  to 
granted  that  politics  is  part  of  the  guild 
bailiwick. 

If  this  can  be  interpreted  as  marking  i 
trend  in  guild  thinking  away  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  politics,  we  are  all  for  it. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  every  guild 
member  to  his  own  political  views.  But  it 
is  a  threat  to  objective  reporting  to  haw 
a  union  of  reporters  campaign  for  one  or 
the  other  party  on  any  issue. 

The  ranlf  and  file  guild  members  should 
realize  this  and  take  a  lesson  from  CuitB 
Betts,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  correepo#' 
dent,  who  in  attempting  to  resign  fn® 
the  “you-can’t-resign”  guild  because  <rf  ii* 
participation  in  the  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee,  said: 

“I  cannot  subject  myself  to  the  charge 
of  bias  and  prejudice  which  would  foUo* 
inevitably  if  I  remained  a  member  of  ® 
organization  which  engaged  in  propagiod* 
and  political  campaigning.” 

R  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  13. 
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mention 

RALPH  NICHOLSON,  president 
ind  publisher  of  the  New  Or- 
ittu  Items,  was  honored  May  4 
hr  his  part  as  chairman  in  put- 
tinj  the  New  Orleans  Red  Cross 
irive  $66,720  over  the  top  with  a 
t^cate  of  appreciation  from 
Ihe  Red  Cross  chapter  and  the 
JFir  Fund  Planning  Committee. 
Evranr  M.  Blossom,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Brockport 
N.  Y.)  Republic-Democrat,  was 
jlKted  president  today  of  the 
Testern  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Other  of- 
tcers  named  at  annual  meeting 
s<  the  group,  composed  mostly  of 
publishers  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are:  vice-president,  Jamis 
Umscan,  Albion;  secretary, 
hanr  S.  Measer,  Williamsville, 
nd  treasurer,  Frank  Taber,  De- 
»w. 

Rives  Matthews,  37,  editor  of  the 
leekly  Somerset  (Md. )  News 
ad  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
k  Republican  nomination  for 
:  S.  Senator  in  the  May  1  pri¬ 
maries.  was  reclassified  1-A  by 
iis  draft  board  May  5. 

Hasolo  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
pblisher  of  the  Watertown 
R.  Y.)  Times,  mentioned  fre- 
taen^  in  Republican  circles  as 
iposible  candidate  for  Congress 
Irom  the  new  34th  New  York 
istrict,  announced  May  6  that 
be  will  not  run. 

Auditor  General  Vernon 
^WN,  publisher  of  the  Mason 
Rich. )  Ingham  Republican  - 
leirs  has  announced  his  candi- 
lacy  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
Mn  for  lieutenant  governor. 
Beatrice  Cobb,  publisher  of 
e  Morganton  (N.  C.)  News- 
trald.  was  hostess  to  members 
f  the  Mid-Western  North  Caro- 
®a  Press  Association,  the 
lestem  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  and  the  executive 
smmittee  of  the  North  Carolina 
?re<!s  Association  at  a  meeting 
1  Morganton,  May  6. 


p  The  Business  Office 

W,  MEYER,  is  the  new  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
■  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Mr. 
yer  has  been  with  Batten, 
"ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  since 
opening  of  its  San  Francisco 
e  Md  before  that  with  Er- 
Wasey  &  Company  and  Bar- 
Stebbins  in  Los  Angeles. 

%  Parkman  Rankin,  former 
^‘^vertising  salesman  for 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 
<er  News,  has  been  promoted 
national  advertising  manager 
*  wreeed  Garrett  S.  Smith, 
'  has  joined  the  Navy.  Mr. 
in  was  graduated  from  the 
nuse  University  School  of 
nalism  and  was  formerly  in 
classified  department  of  the 
w  York  Herald  Tribune. 

^*mes  R.  Thornton,  of  the 
[^ville  (HI.)  Commercial¬ 
's,  has  been  made  city  cir- 
uon  manager. 

V.  Nelson,  manager 
'-w  ®“vertising  counselor's  de¬ 
cent,  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed 


manager  of  the  local  rotogravure 
advertising  department. 

J.  A.  Hartley,  manager,  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  for  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager. 

Edward  J.  McKernan,  at  one 
time  employed  by  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  as  research  spe¬ 
cialist,  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
gional  compliance  manager  of 
the  War  Production  Board  at 
Detroit.  McKernan  has  been 
acting  manager  the  past  four 
months. 

John  E.  (Jack)  Schmidley, 
for  the  past  four  years  an  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
News,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  Macomb  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
publishers  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
Monitor-Leaders  and  the  South 
Macomb  News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CLEM  LANE,  city  editor  of  the 

Chicago  News,  on  a  52- 
week  contract  with  the  Atlas 
Brewing  Company,  Chicago,  to 
do  his  own  show  each  Friday 
night  from  9  to  9:15  p.m.,  started 
May  5  on  Station  WENR. 

Alfred  G.  Larke,  former  labor 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  east¬ 
ern  bureau  manager  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Press.  He  also  will  be 
assistant  secretary  to  Federated 
Press. 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Si^a  Delta  Chi,  profes- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  journalism  fraternity. 
Mort  Glatzer  has  left  the  news 
department  to  join  OWI.  Herb 
Kubly,  staff  reporter,  recently 
sold  “Men  to  the  Sea.”  a  play, 
to  Eddie  Dowling. 

Helene  Pleasants  has  left  the 
city  desk  at  PM,  New  York,  for 
OWI  overseas  service  and  will 
serve  on  the  OWI  cable  desk 
until  the  unit  goes  over,  and 
Barnett  Bildersee,  of  the  for¬ 
eign  desk,  on  leave  of  absence, 
is  working  with  the  Psycholog¬ 


ical  Warfare  Branch  of  OWI.  I 
Bruce  'Todrin,  shopping  page, 
will  have  his  own  radio  program 
called  “Everyman’s  Reader”  over 
WQXR  Thursday  evenings.  His 
first  novel,  “Out  of  These  Roots,” 
will  appear  this  summer. 

Jeff  Wylie,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  for  six  years,  has  join^ 
Time  magazine  as  head  of  its 
new  news  bureau  in  Boston. 
Wylie  was  Time’s  Louisville  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  year.  Stanley 
Moss,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  Courier-Journal  as 
makeup  editor  1  James  Turren- 
TiNE,  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  Courier-Journal  copy  desk, 
has  left  the  paper  for  a  position 
with  OWI.  Don  A.  Bailey  has 
transferred  from  the  Co^ier- 
Joumal  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
copy  desk.  S.  G.  Chris  Savage 
now  is  on  the  copy  desk  rim, 
transferring  from  the  Miami 
'Fla.)  News. 

P.  H.  Lybrook  has  transferred 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  to  the  copy  desk 
of  theLouisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

R.  W.  (Dick)  Darrow,  former 
assistant  city  editor  and  aviation 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corp., 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  While  on  the  Citizen,  he 
twice  ( 1940  and  1941 )  won 
TWA’s  top  national  awards  for 
best  informed  aviation  writing. 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  Profit  has 
joined  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  as 
writer  of  the  Nancy  Burncoat 
page. 

George  Foxhall,  drama 
critic  of  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Foxhall  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  dinner  party  at 
Hotel  Bancroft  last  week  at 
which  Miss  Kathleen  Roche, 
prima  donna  with  R.  H.  Burn- 
.side’s  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera 
Company,  was  guest  of  honor. 
Miss  Roche  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  classified  advertis- 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 


1.  In  Forntfln  Cnrretpondenc* 

Frederick  Kuh,  chie^  ot  the  London 
Bureau  oi  The  Chicago  Sun,  received  rhe 
Signu  Delta  Chi  award  for  outstanding 
foreign  correspondence  in  1943. 

2.  In  Washington  Covorago 

Sam  O’Neal,  member  ot  the  Washington 
Bureau  ot  The  Chicago  Sun,  was  simuiadF 
honored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  stories 
from  the  national  capital. 

3.  In  Editorial  Cartooning 

Charles  Werner,  Sun  artist,  received  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  his  tamous 
cartoon.  "Lght  of  Asia." 

These  are  just  a  tew  of  the  recent 
honors  bostowed  on  The  (^icago 
Sun  writers  and  artists  .  .  .  men  you 
can  have  contributing  to  your  news¬ 
paper  through 


TII  CHICAGa 

^’UHcucaZL 

HARRY  BAKER,  Vonogor  •  400  WEST  MADISON,  CHICAGO  6,  ILU 


'*IT0R  a  publisher  for  May  13.  1944 


"Service  men 
and  civilians 
in  the  Pacific 
are  begging 
for  more." 


Raymond  S.  Coll,  editor  of  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  writes — as 
above  —  about  the  smash  hit 
scored  by  Sergeant  Bill  Mauldin’s 
daily  cartoons. 

Mauldin’s  great,  grim  character 
GI  Joe  appeals  as  much  to  civi¬ 
lians  as  to  soldiers;  as  much  to 
the  fighting  men  in  the  Pacific 
as  to  the  fighting  men  in  Italy, 
where  the  cartoons  are  drawn — 
between  Mauldin’s  trips  up  to 
the  fighting  front. 

Wherever  it’s  been  tried  in  the 
United  States — and  it’s  now  in 
73  papers  —  it’s  confirmed  its 
rating  as  “World  War  ll’s  best 
cartoon.” 

For  samples,  please  write  —  or 
wire,  collect — to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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ing  department  of  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  before  she  went  on 
the  stage.  Wynter  Newhouse,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gazette  is  receiv¬ 
ing  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  a  son  April  26.  Jamrs  Kav- 
EMY  recently  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram  has  joined  the  Cambridge 
staff  of  the  Boston  American, 
covering  police  news. 

J.  Thomas  Townsbnd,  former 
rmorter  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  News,  has  joined  the 
praaa  iaformatton  staff  of  CBS. 
Townsend,  after  leaving  the 
Nears,  eras  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  at  the 
Bell  Aiitnnft  Corp. 

Hbhst  P.  Lbwis.  news  editor 
of  the  Spri^field  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
service  department  of  Pratt  & 
Whitney  division.  United  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  in  Estst  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rke  Garland,  who  was  long 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  has  reentered 
the  nearspaper  field  as  adminis¬ 
tration  reporter  for  the  News. 
Jack  Morris  has  left  the  News 
night  city  editor  job  to  join  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Record. 

William  F.  Hawkes,  who  re¬ 
signed  six  weeks  ago  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  is  reported  seriously  ill 
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in  a  hospital  in  Canada.  Gerrv 
Love  has  been  assigned  to  fill  on 
the  night  city  desk  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  departure  of  John 
Livengood  to  join  OWI. 

John  O’Connell,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  is 
now  handling  public  relations 
at  the  Curtiss-Wright  branch 
plant  in  Beaver,  Pa.  Edward 
Case,  from  the  same  paper,  has 
transferred  from  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Curtiss-Wright 
Aeronautical  Corp.  in  Caldwell. 
N.  J.  to  a  similar  position  with 
the  Bendix  Corp  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Paul  Ramsey,  sent  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  one  of 
its  war  correspondents  abroad, 
writing  special  features  from 
London  for  the  past  few  months, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Chicago 
Sun.  Victor  Kendrick,  of  the 
Inquirer’s  local  news  staff,  has 
Joined  OWI  for  the  duration. 
I>ARRY  Keighley,  star  photog¬ 
rapher,  gets  special  mention  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  for  a  set  of 
his  special  camera  studies  which 
illustrate  one  of  the  Post’s  arti¬ 
cles. 

Wallace  LeGrande  Hender¬ 
son,  erstwhile  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Ledger  is  co¬ 
author  with  Billy  James,  the 
song  writer,  of  a  victory  march, 
entitled  “Yankee  Bugle  Call,” 
published  by  the  Mills  Brothers. 

Edgar  James,  veteran  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  newsman, 
has  taken  over  the  county  run 
for  the  Post-Dispatch.  Charlie 
Fackler  has  taken  over  the 
county  run  for  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

Joseph  “Roundy”.  Coughlin, 
columnist  for  the  Madison  Wta- 
consin  State  Journal,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
Madison  Newspaper  Guild. 

Larry  Fitzmaurice,  formerly 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  with  the  Butler 
Shipyards,  Superior,  Wis.,  in  the 
public  relations  department. 

Gieorce  Shtofman,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning  staff  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Albert  W. 
James  as  his  secretary. 

Ben  Wahrman,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  who  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  recently  after  spending 
11  months  as  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  South  Pacific 
area,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
staff  sergeant  and  transferred  to 
the  Marine  Corps  public  rela¬ 
tions  oflice  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dorothy  Wells  Uhl,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Civilian  Front,  na¬ 
tional  weekly  for  the  OCD,  has 
joined  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  sports  editor 
of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen- 
Patriot,  and  Milo  Rogers,  of  the 
display  advertising  department, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jackson 
Ekiosters  club,  organized  to  en¬ 
courage  sports  aiHivities  in  the 
city. 

Blair  Moody,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Detroit  News, 
has  returned  by  bomber  from  a 


visit  to  all  European  war  fronts, 
writing  a  daily  series  “The  Low- 
down  on  the  AEF.”  He  was 
guest  speaker  May  10  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Athletic  Club.  John  Car¬ 
lisle,  city  hall  reporter  who  was 
in  the  Washington  bureau  while 
Moody  was  abroad,  has  returned 
to  Detroit. 

Spencer  Richards,  state  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  is  editing  the  Black- 
foot  (Idaho)  Bulletin,  during 
his  two  weeks’  vacation.  Ed 
Paysen,  publisher  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  vacationing  in  the  west. 

Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles 
Times  war  correspondent,  was 
presented  with  an  "Ace  Re¬ 
porter”  gold  medal  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Breakfast  Club  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  achievements 
while  covering  various  battle 
fronts. 

Roy  Rosenberg,  editor  of  the 
Inglewood  ( Cal. )  News,  was 
awarded  a  life  membership  in 
the  Inglewood  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  in  recognition 
of  his  work  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


With  The  Colors 

COM.  JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 

publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn. )  Banner,  and  former 
president  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association, 
has  been  pro¬ 
moted  captain, 

USNR.  C  a  p  t . 

Stahlman  first 
was  c  o  m  m  i  s  - 
sioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserve 
in  1926  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  lieu- 

tenant  com-  Com.  Stahlman 
mander  Jan.  1, 

1938  and  to  Commander 
1941.  He  is  now  on  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  35,000-mile  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Far  East  mission. 

T.  Dixon  Holladay,  Jh.,  police 
reporter  for  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  for  the  last 
nine  months,  who  enlisted  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  in  the  Army  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  was  sworn  in 
May  10  at  Camp  McPherson,  Ga. 

Capt.  Clarence  B.  Hanson, 
Jr.,  vice-president  and  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Age-Herald, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  has  served  as 
executive  officer  and  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  military  intelligence. 
Security  and  Public  Relations  at 
the  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Army 
Air  Field. 

William  J.  Preston,  former 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  pho¬ 
tographer  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  at  an  air  force  bomber 
station  in  North  Africa  where 
he  is  photograph  interpreter. 

Lt.  Com.  Peyton  T.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  president,  Macon  ( G«. )  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  detached  after 
three  years  there  from  duty  as 
sixth  district  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  des¬ 
ignated  public  relations  officer 
for  one  of  the  fleets  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  Lt.  Earl  M.  Col- 
LisoN,  former  reporter  for  the 
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Charleston  (S.  C.)  Pott,  hts  1st 
appointed  to  replace  him. 

Lt.  j.  T.  Grant,  Jr.,  font, 
circulation  manager  of  the  ( 
lotte  (N.  C. )  News,  is  recovi 
from  flak  wounds  recelvti  ■ 
Italy  during  a  mission. 

A.  Howard  White,  USNB,  (c- 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Tl 
News,  has  been  promoted 
ensign  to  lieutenant  (j.f.) 
White  is  at  present  stat 
with  an  advanced  naval  opm 
ing  base  in  New  Guinea. 

Pec.  John  H.  Reynolds,  fon 
reporter-photographer  with 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 
landed  safely  in  Italy  with 
army  engineers. 

Sgt.  Chet.  H.  Smith,  fonnip 
editor  of  the  Winnemucca  (Kei 
Humboldt  Star,  is  at  Camp  ~ 
dleton  for  combat  condlfio 
before  going  overseas  as  a 
rinc  Corps  combat  comipor 
dent. 

ScT.  John  Wintersteen,  forae 
reporter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb 
Journal,  Omaha  (Neb.)  ft 
News,  Salt  Lake  City  Tril> 
and  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Cli 
icle,  now  at  (Damp  Pendleton.! 
going  out  as  a  Marine  Con 
combat  correspondent. 

Capt.  Richard  Stock,  Hi 
York  Herald  Tribune  circular 
department,  is  now  a  special  se 
vice  officer  with  the  SOth  Dir 
sion,  handling  morale  builds 
activities.  Lt.  Archie  Milh: 
former  Westchester  repraen! 
tive,  is  head  of  the  pi(toi 
branch.  Office  of  Technical  Ink 
mation,  Persian  Gulf  Comnari 
headquarters  at  Teheran.  Lt  Sr 
MouR  Gross,  USMC  of  the  pr. 
motion  department,  is  now  p? 
sonnel  officer  for  his  battalwn 
the  South  Pacific.  Cpl  Hal 
Rosenthal,  of  the  sports  depr 
ment,  is  at  Bolling  Field  Af 
Hospital,  foi*  repairs  on  hii 
Lt.  Bill  Taylor,  sports  write 
in  command  of  a  PC  boat 
recently  at  New  Ctled 
found  a  tanker  lost  in  the  Ft 
for  10  days  and  took  it  to 
Lt.  Com.  Everett  Moima,  ^ 
Tribune  sports  writer,  hu  i 
the  Navy’s  London  of^  fv  e 
amphibious  training  cs 
somewhere  in  England.  C 
Richards  Vidmer,  sports 
ist  known  for  his  “Dowi  s 
Front”  column,  is  in  control  n 
air-ground  coordination  (or  f 
groups  somewhere  in 
and  living  in  a  stone  hut 
Col.  Bobby  Jones,  the 
golfer. 

Prc.  Jimmy  Watsom,  off 
department  of  PM,  New  T 
is  now  with  the  AEF  in 
Africa.  Ray  Abrashkih,  See* 
staff,  is  at  Merchant 
school  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  L  i 

James  R.  Bacon,  early  *4 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  AP 
reau,  has  entered  the  Naff- 

Robert  M.  HorrMAHk. 
night  editor  of  the  PhL 
AP  bureau,  recently  pt— - 
Army  physical  examinatt*  * 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  fon^ 
was  assistant  city  editor  a» 
copy  editor  of  the  Syracuit  a* 
ald-Journal. 

Lt.  Leslie  Ward, 
(Ont.)  Telegram  edltorW 
and  Lt.  Jack  Mahoney, 
photographer  Toronto  GW* 

( Continued  on  pagt  •) 
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Over  half  the  tonnage  of  war 
supplies  is  oil  —  millions  of 
tons  of  it.  Here’s  how  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
and  affiliated  companies  help 
transport  this  oil  as  well  as 
produce  and  refine  it. 


(RALPH  K.  DAVIES,  DEPUTY 
PETROLEUM  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  WAR) 


TANKERS  WITH  THE  FLEET  matt  b«  ittt  tnd 
Hardy.  Worfcinf  with  Ibt  Navy,  we  buih  the  first 
Itch  special  tankers  Iona  beiore  Pearl  Harbor. 
Turocd  over  to  the  Navy,  they  becsoM  the  bsaia 
si  the  wartime  tanker  fleet.  Kemembcr  this; 
Ssttlcships  take  aboard  eoouah  oil  to  heat  your 
kerne  lor  over  1,000  years. 


U-aOATS  went  for  tankers.  Ones  they  soak  14  in 
s  sinaln  sttnck.  But  t4imktrt  ft  lAroafA. 

Lonatiase  operator  oi  the  world’s  loraest  tanker 
fleet  —  Standard  today  operatee  one-fifth  oi  all 
tanker  toonaao  under  the  U.  S.  FUa* 


SHIPS  RURNIHG  OIL  have  carried  the  men  end  the 
millione  oi  tone  of  invesioa  eqaipment  ocroea  tha 
seas.  Standard  has  snppliad  more  then  oac>kali  oi 
the  fuel  for  ell  U.  S.  Navy  end  Merskoac  .Marino 
thippina  ia  tha  Atlantia  thealar. 


AUNOST  ANY  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD  -  At  200 
ports  we  provide  iuelioa  facilities  lor  the  warships 
sad  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Nations. 
Built  over  the  last  20  years,  these  facilities  were 
ready  for  service  as  supply  bases  when  the  war 
keasn. 


VHHKN  war  struck,  these  compa- 
**  nics  threw  73  years  of  accumu- 
hted  experience,  facilities  and  ^ood 
'Twkint  morale  into  the  job. 

From  oar  laboratories  came  proc> 
tH«s  used  throughout  the  industry  for 
IW  octane,  synthetic  rubber,  synthetic 
•obml  for  TNT. 

From  our  refineries  comes  a  record 


CRITICAL  CARGO  lUES-Even  aasoline  sonaatioKs 
goes  by  air.  100  octane  gasoline  for  ese  out  o/ 
rrrry  four  U.  S.  and  British  war  pianos  has  come 
from  our  refineries. 


ALTOGETHER,  this  country's  pctroicnni  industry  is 
out'produciad  Germany's  by  better  thum  ten  to  ene. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and  sAH- 
ated  cumpaniea  alomt  have  produced  twico  ms  muck 
oil  since  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  Nazis  have  bad  from 
evtry  source  .  .  . 


»  - 

leesotte  ktu  Sven  reviewed  in  fuU  by  the  Army  orut  V«vv, 
Aaee  mi  objmction  to  it*  pubiivatioa) 


(This 
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flow  of  critical  petroleum  products  to 
supply  the  invasion  forces. 

From  our  employees  haa  come  a 
keen  devotion  to  the  job  in  hand. 
Tkert  has  mat  be«»  a  simgle  strika 
sinta  lomg  btjara  Ftarl  Harbor.  Their 
absentee  record  is  among  the  lowest. 
6.222  of  them  have  gone  into  the  fight¬ 
ing  forces.  47,842  at  home  are  backing 
them  up. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(NEW  JERSEY) 

AND  AtHLlATt'D  CO.HFANIES 
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Baby  Campaigns  Do 
Well  in  Scranton  Paper 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


(No.  82  in  a  ••rios) 
READERS  of  this  column  may 
recall  our  piece  in  the  March 
11  issue,  in  which  we  suggested 
several  ways  to  develop  and  sell 
special  campaigns,  designed  to 
help  mothers  of  the  more  than 
3,000,000  babies  who  will  be  born 
this  year. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  this  article,  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  M.  M.  Nachman, 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  in 
which  he  outlined  a  special  copy¬ 
righted  page,  “Child  Health — A 
Weekly  Page  for  Parents,”  that 
has  b^n  running  in  his  paper 
since  last  October.  With  his 
permission  a  few  paragraphs  are 
quoted. 

“Dear  Mr.  Fehlman: 

“One  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  best  customers  a  news¬ 
paper  can  get  is  a  MOTHER. 
She  rules  the  home,  sees  that 
bills  are  paid,  and  does  most  of 
the  buying.  The  ‘Child  Health’ 
Page  ( copyrighted )  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  gain  the  interest  of 
mothers. 

Circulation  Buildor 
“As  a  circulation  builder  it  is 
unique,  and  as  an  advertising  ve¬ 
hicle.  for  ‘in-and-out  advertisers,’ 
it  is  doing  a  real  job.  On  Oct. 
28.  1943,  the  ‘Child  Health’  page 
first  appeared  in  our  paper.  A 
13-week  contract  was  offered  to 
each  advertiser. 

“Now  in  its  28th  week,  we 
have  more  insertion  orders  for 
the  page  than  we  can  accommo¬ 
date  without  interfering  with 
editorial  material.  Since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  page  we  have  sold 
over  3,000  inches  to  accounts 
that  were  classified  as  one-or- 
two- insertions -a-year  advertis¬ 
ers. — M.  M.  Nachman.” 

Some  of  the  classifications  now 
running  on  this  page  include 
milk,  baby  bedding,  paint,  in¬ 
surance,  bread,  optometrist,  drug 
store,  laundry,  shoes,  diaper  ser¬ 
vice  and  baby  clothes. 

‘The  editorial  material  used  is 
obtained  from  reliable  and  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  and  edited  by 
Mr  Nachman.  In  the  page  be¬ 
fore  us,  50  inches  were  devoted 
to  editorial  material  and  118 
inches  to  advertising.  Seems  just 
a  little  top  heavy  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  side,  yet  the  material  is  so 
well  edited  that  we  can  do  little 
else  but  say,  “A  swell  job.” 

Selective  Selling 
The  bromide,  “First  things 
come  first.”  will  sooner  or  later 
worm  its  way  into  the  offices  of 
those  newspaper  officials  who 
must  soon  decide  just  what  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  to  be  rationed,  and 
vkhat  advertisers  must  wait 
weeks  before  their  copy  is  run. 
( In  January  one  of  our  friends 
sent  43  orders  to  43  newspapers 
for  one  insertion  of  a  1,500-line 
ad.  Up  to  now,  one  of  his  own 
local  papers  in  a  metropolitan 
market  has  been  unable  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  run  the  order. ) 


A  paragraph  now  to  refresh 
our  memories,  (government  offi¬ 
cials  estimate  that  upwards  of 
3,0000,000  new  babies  will  arrive 
in  this  country  in  1944.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  will 
be  “first  babies  ”  and  many  of 
this  group  will  never  see  their 
fathers.  ‘Their  mothers  —  war 
brides — will  be  on  their  own  this 
year,  and  for  many  years  to 
come.  Some  of  them  will  have 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  their  own 
mothers  or  mothers-in-law,  but 
the  majority  of  them  will  have 
to  learn  about  how  to  care  for 
their  babies  through  newspapers, 
magazines,  public  health  clinics. 
And  many  of  them  will  find  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

Running  a  baby  page  during 
these  hectic  days  with  the  end 
of  the  war  nowhere  in  sight  is, 
to  us,  one  of  the  more  important 
public  service  jobs  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  undertake.  The  idea 
fits  weekly  newspapers  just  as 
well  as  dailies. 

Old  customers  of  a  paper  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  the  breaks.  ’They 
should  be  the  last  who  are  ra¬ 
tioned  as  to  space.  Yet  we  have 
seen  literally  hundreds  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  recently,  that  said 
little  more  than  this:  “Don’t  buy 
unless  you  have  to;  taxes  are 
going  up;  put  off  as  long  as  you 
can  the  getting  of  new  things. 
Buy  War  Bonds;  help  the  Red 
Cross,  etc.” 

It's  our  guess  that  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  now  short  of 
merchandise  would  gladly  give 
up  part  of  their  white  space  al¬ 
lotment  to  small  advertisers,  who 
have  goods  and  services  that 
would  be  helpful  to  new 
mothers,  and  the  millions  of 
other  mothers  who  are  rearing 
their  second  or  fourth  new  baby. 

Suggestion 

In  his  letter  to  us  Mr.  Nach¬ 
man  stressed  the  importance  of 
always  “slanting”  the  copy  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  baby  page,  so  that 
it  fits  into  the  editorial  material. 
’The  easiest  way  to  control  the 
copy  of  all  the  advertisers  is  for 
the  salesman  in  charge  of  the 
page  to  edit  the  editorial  mate¬ 
rial.  According  to  Mr.  Nachman, 
he  not  only  edits  his  page,  but  he 
also  prepares  all  copy  or  edits  all 
copy,  at  least  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  Yes,  this 
requires  time  and  patience,  but 
the  rewards  are  many. 

It’s  not  far-fetched  to  believe 
that  many  a  young  father  over¬ 
seas  might  feel  a  lot  happier 
about  his  young  wife  and  baby, 
if  he  knew  that  the  mother  was 
getting  constructive  suggestions 
about  the  baby's  care  and  the 
best  merchandise  and  services 
for  his  little  family.  The  amount 
of  work  involved  is  little  when 
you  compare  what  you  do 
against  what  he  is  doing. 

This  campaign  idea  is  typical 
of  literally  hundreds  that  we 
have  analyzed  the  past  eight 
years.  With  all  the  distractions 
Americans  face  these  days,  our 


newspapers  are  more  carefully 
read  than  ever  before.  Over 
44,000,000  dailies  will  be  printed 
today.  In  millions  of  homes, 
they  supply  the  news,  fiction, 
comics,  history,  and  educational 
material^or  the  entire  family. 

Given  an  opportunity,  they 
can  and  will  sell  anything  from 
baby’s  diapers  to  life  insurance. 
Mr.  Nachman's  report  on  what 
he  has  done  with  a  page  in  the 
Scranton  Tribune  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  any  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  country.  It 
does  three  jobs:  1st — Gets  new 
circulation.  2nd — Pays  for  it¬ 
self.  And  3rd — It  must  certainly 
be  a  blessing  for  millions  of 
young  mothers. 

Start  a  baby  page  soon.  It’s  a 
great  public  service. 

■ 

Newspaper  Cited  as 
Efficient  Distributor 

Canadian  business  must  re¬ 
organize  and  improve  its  distri¬ 
bution  system  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  it  has  improved  its  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  if  it  does  not 
wish  to  find  itself  in  serious 
trouble,  Hugh  A.  Mackenzie, 
vice-president,  John  Labatt,  Ltd., 
told  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  Montreal  at 
a  recent  meeting. 

Citing  examples  of  efficient 
distribution,  he  quoted  as  an 
overlooked  example,  “the  most 
perishable  commodity  processed, 
distributed  and  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer” — the  daily  newspaper — 
pointing  out  that  despite  severe 
competition,  changing  public  de¬ 
mand  and  numerous  uncon¬ 
trolled  factors,  its  distribution 
costs  are  as  low  as  one-fifth  of 
those  in  many  other  lines. 

He  asserted  also  that  adver¬ 
tising  seldom  reaches  5%  of  the 
final  selling  price  and  that  for 
durable  consumer  goods,  the 
figure  is  lower,  though  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  is  that  it  is  much 
higher. 

Among  his  suggested  aids  were 
the  increased  use  of  market  sur¬ 
veys  to  prevent  wasted  produc¬ 
tion  and  selling  effort  and  the 
elimination  of  varieties  of  the 
same  product  to  simplify  pro¬ 
duction. 

■ 

Pre'yer  Ad  Club  Head 

Allan  T.  Preyer,  executive 
vice-president,  Vick  Chemical 
Co.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
succeeding  John  A.  Zeilers,  at 
the  club’s  meeting  May  9.  Other 
officers  are:  Clarence  L.  Law, 
vice-president.  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  Co.,  viee-president;  Leo  J, 
Eastman,  president.  East  Coast 
Aviation  Co.,  vice  -  president; 
Stanley  Resor,  president,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  vice-president, 
and  James  A.  Hrewer,  president. 
Brewer-Cantelmo  Co.,  Inc.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Has  20th  Anniversary 

At  a  cocktail  party,  banquet 
and  show,  held  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Room  of  Philadelphia’s  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  John  Falkner  Arndt  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
celebrated  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  firm. 
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Mnil,  were  serving  aboard  ^ 
HCMS  Athabaskan,  Canad» 
destroyer,  when  it  was  sunkj 
the  English  Channel. 

Scott  Long,  Minneapoli*  Sij, 
Journal  editorial  page  cartoa 
ist,  has  been  commissioned  i 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  Itf 
his  newspaper  post  to  commet# 
training. 

Miss  Jean  Pearson,  Detrot 
Free  Press  women’s  departmes 
writer,  who  left  in  Decenlie 
1942,  to  join  the  WASPS,  i 
which  she  served  until  rejoini^ 
the  paper  as  club  activities  cd 
tor  last  February,  now  has  foa 
again,  this  time  to  an  aviatia 
branch  of  the  WAVES.  Herha 
band  is  a  Naval  officer  in  seni# 
overseas. 

Mark  Finley,  former  LoiAr 
geles  Times  reporter  who  ha 
been  in  the  military  intelligsu 
overseas  for  two  years,  hasba 
promoted  to  major. 

Don  Douglass,  former  akr 
tant  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Sa 
Francisco  News,  is  now  a  » 
geant  in  the  Army  and  statiood 
in  Ireland. 

Emmet  Britton,  formerly  > 
reporter  and  deskman  for  the 
Oakland  ( Cal. )  Posf-Enqaim 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronitii 
and  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mr 
cury-Herald,  is  in  basic  traing 
with  the  Marines  at  San  Dieg 

Clement  W.  Young,  fomie 
Omaha  commercial  manager  d 
KOWH  and  from  1927  to  IM* 
the  advertising  staffs  of  new 
papers  in  Lincoln  and  Omsk 
Neb.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  ti» 
years  after  his  entry  into  tk 
Navy  as  an  apprentice  seana 
has  been  commissioned  a  liir 
tenant  commander. 

Lt.  Eugene  Telpneh,  2i » 
member  of  the  Omaha  (Neil 
World-Herald  editorial  staf,  i 
missing  in  action  over  Eurog 
He  was  a  bombardier  on  a  B4I 
Liberator.  Monte  Davis,  ik 
resigned  as  nightside  pidH 
editor  eight  months  ago  to  hi 
come  executive  secretary  o(l| 
Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Anodi 
tion,  has  been  commlsslonai  I 
lieutenant  n.8  )  in  ih*  N** 
He  will  report  for  active  M 
May  15  at  the  training  schooU 
Tucson,  Ariz.  i 


Wedding  Bells 

EDWIN  SHANKE,  Chief  of  Ik 
AP  Stockholm  bureau,  • 
married  May  6  to  Miss  FloBW 
Medin,  Swedish  secretary  inw 
Stockholm  office  of  the 
News,  in  St.  Eugenia  Clattok 
Church,  Stockholm. 

Miss  Eugenia  Sheppard,  oofc 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  * 
since  1940,  married  WaiJ 
Millis  Sheppard,  editorial  ■ 
staff  writer.  May  6  in  New 
Charles  E.  Carll,  ioran 
managing  editor  of  the 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standtt*' 
Times  and  the  /ndianep^ 
Times,  and  Miss  Marie  F.  (Jdl® 
were  married  recently  •»* 
bride’s  home  in  Dearborn, 
Carll  now  la  associated  •• 
Steve  Hannagan  in  public**' 
tions  at  ammunition  plana* 
the  St.  Louis  area. 


I  •  I  T  O  R  ft  P  U  •  L  I  S  H  I  It  far  May  IS. 
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When  6.1.  Joe 
comes  back  ? 


[t's  coming!  a  tidal  wave  of  immigration 
oparalleled  in  history  .  .  .  the  immigration  of 
norethan  10,000,000  American  men  who  “will 
ave  destroyed  half  a  world,”  and  who  will  re- 
nm.  avid  to  rebuild  this  half  they  call  home, 
fheyre  not  going  to  be  content  with  the  crusts 
ihalf-baked  opportunities.This  war  of  special- 
6  has  put  scientific  knowledge  in  their  heads, 
tv  tools  in  their  hands,  taught  them  persever- 
nce,  initiative,  vision,  cooperation.  America’s 
[teat  ace  of  the  last  war,  home  from  the  battle- 
rants,  writes  an  eye-opening  article  that 
ioints-up  the  knottiest  post-war  problem  of 
usiness  and  industry,  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
taerican  Magazine,  now  on  the  newsstands: 


iPTAIN  EDDIE  RICKENBACKER’S 


MASTERS  OF  TOMORROW 


nation 


!  ^  I  They  left  us,  the  lost  generation 

i  ^  f  of  a  stagnant  decade  . . .  without 

work,  marking  time  at  insignifi- 
cant  jobs,  without  challenge,  stim¬ 
ulation  or  future.  They're  coming 
:k  men  . .  .  hungry  for  the  opportunities  Amer- 
n  business  will  make  for  them,  or  they'll  make 
themselves.  Is  it  going  to  be  evolution  or 
ralution?  Captain  Rickenbacker  puts  the 
iblem  up  to  every  one  who  employs  labor. 


Who  edits  The  American  Magazine?  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  its  fine  fiction,  its  timely,  informative  arti¬ 
cles?  Who,  month  after  month,  sets  its  table  of  contents 
with  a  balanced  reading  diet  for  both  the  head  and  heart? 

In  the  final  analysis  our  readers  do!  Their  desires,  their  aspira¬ 
tions.  expressed  in  our  continuing  studies  of  reader  reaction, 
plus  their  letters  to  our  editor  .  .  .  make  The  .American 
Magazine;  make  it  a  newsstand  sell-out;  make  it  as  individ¬ 
ual  as  the  thumbprints  with  which  they  turn  our  pages. 

Yes!  The  American  Magazine  is  edited  by  “the  people  who  give 
a  damn"  .  .  .  and  they  are  America’s  middle  millions  whose 
collective  backbones  stiffen  the  spine  of  a  fighting  United  States. 


>K  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Post-War  Pool  Seen 
Coming  from  Marines 

By  Sergeant  Gordon  D.  Marston 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondent 


A  NEW  CROP  of  newsmen  will 
be  sprung  on  the  newspapers 
of  the  nation  after  all  the  Axis 
towels  have  been  thrown  into 
the  ring  in  the  final  gesture  of 
defeat. 

Right  now  they  are  labelled 
as  “Marine  Corps  Combat  Corre¬ 
spondents”  and  by  this  time  the 
work  of  the  group  is  well  known 
to  news  de^s  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  in  some  foreign  c'  ‘m- 
trles. 

Brigadier  General  Robert  L. 
Denlg's  Marine  “fighter-writers" 
have  been  on  the  job  from  the 
start  of  the  tough  amphibious 
battle  festivities. 

G<iia  Background 
The  going  has  not  been  easy 
but  priceless  experience  is  now 
being  gained  by  more  than  ISO 
Marine  correspondents  who  left 
all  types  of  reportorial  jobs  on 
kindled  publications  to  go  to  the 
battlefronts  with  the  Leather- 
nodes. 

Some  were  good  men  when 
they  came  in;  they  are  better 
now.  Some  were  in  the  tyro 
stage  when  they  joined;  now 
are  getting  rugged  but  valuable 
seasoning.  The  final  result  should 
be  recorded  when  these  men 


return  to  civilian  newspaper 
jobs. 

They  will  have  a  background 
that  couldn't  be  acquired  in  a 
city  room.  Toughest  assign¬ 
ments  that  could  be  sprung  from 
the  inventive  mind  of  editors 
should  be  literal  pushovers  for 
most  of  the  returning  corre¬ 
spondents  who  battled  jungles 
and  Japs  for  stories. 

Being  a  combat  correspondent, 
or  a  civilian  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  that  matter,  is  not 
the  glamorous  assignment  that 
it  may  appear  to  be  on  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Many  Fourth  Estaters  grind¬ 
ing  out  their  daily  stints,  land¬ 
locked  in  their  deferred  draft 
status,  undoubtedly  look  with 
envy  upon  the  scene.  It  is.  for 
the  most  part,  interesting  work 
but  hardly  one  that  reflects 
glamor. 

Many  of  the  erstwhile  report¬ 
ers  could  not  withstand  the 
temptive  lure  and  appeal  it  had 
to  us  as  civilians.  A  surprising 
munber  of  Marine  correspond¬ 
ents  are  married  men,  many  with 
families  that  would  have  put 
them  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
draft,  said  goodbye  to  the  folks 
and  offered  their  pale  forms  to 


the  rigors  of  "boot  camp"  train¬ 
ing.  To  some  it  was  an  ordeal 
that  ranks  foremost  in  their 
experiences  as  a  Marine. 

Specialists,  of  a  kind,  the 
correspondents  were  given  ser- 
geancies  of  various  types  at  the 
completion  of  their  recruit  train¬ 
ing.  The  hard-to-get  ratings  in 
the  Marine  Corps  were  legen¬ 
dary  and  there  was  open  resent¬ 
ment  in  some  qiuurters.  The 
suspicious  tabbed  us  as  “public 
relations  men”  and  de-empha- 
sized  any  reference  to  the  “com¬ 
bat"  in  the  correspondents  title. 

But  that  was  in  a  measure 
dispelled  when  a  handful  of 
correspondents  went  ashore  with 
the  Marines  at  Guadalcanal. 
Never  designed  for  duty  within 
the  continental  limits,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  made  their  final  liber¬ 
ties,  said  farewell  and  headed 
for  foreign  service.  The  head¬ 
quarters  staff  in  relation  to  the 
men  across  the  ponds  is  mole¬ 
cular  in  comparison. 

Whatever  the  average  Mar¬ 
ines  share  in  combat,  in  living 
conditions,  in  homesickness  and 
tribulations  the  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  likewise  get  the  same 
portion. 

By  eating,  sleeping  and  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  men,  they  get  to 
know  them  well,  so  well  that  the 
losses  of  life  that  are  bound  to 
come  are  keen  personal  losses  to 
the  correspondents.  They,  too, 
have  buddies  and.  by  the  nature 
of  their  work,  far  more  than 
most  Marines. 

The  work  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  is  now  widely  known  within 
the  official  ranks.  In  the  early 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Herald  Tribune 
Buys  Land  for 
Post-War  Use 

To  provide  for  expansion  in 
the  post-war  period  when  build¬ 
ing  materials  are  available,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ha 
punduised  a  50-foot  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  its  building  on  West  40th  St 
New  York,  according  to  an 
nouncement  last  week. 

The  purchase  climaxes  sii 
months  of  negotiations,  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager,  noted 
nmd  fulfills  a  desire  of  seven! 
years’  standing.  The  aeqai^oe 
of  the  lot.  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  100  feet  deep,  gives  tk 
Herald  Tribune  a  50-foot  wide 
block-deep  space  for  growth',  a 
the  newspaper  acquired  tht  nr 
responding  lot  on  41st  Stnet 
several  years  ago. 

Although  no  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion  can  be  made,  Mr.  Dns 
said,  until  after  the  war,  a  on 
and  more  heavily  constnieW 
building  on  the  newly-acquind 
lot  or  on  both  lots  would  aSM 
more  space  for  such  departmoh 
as  the  composing  room,  pm 
room  and  library,  which  may 
then  need  extra  space. 

The  present  six-stwy  loft 
building  on  the  lot  is  unsoitiM 
for  newspaper  operations  aad 
will  not  be  used.  The  Herald 
Tribune  now  owns  a  20(Hoiil 
frontage  on  40th  Street  and  IM- 
foot  frontage  on  41st  Street,  oo 
which  the  narrow  front  of  tht 
building  faces. 


THE  emeus  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages,  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  ks  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  organization 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  die  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Buder,  general  press 
representadve;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bemie  Head — ^have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  diey’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  the  country’s  dty  rooms  who  understand. 

These  dreus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  condidons  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  Amencan  insritution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  faaors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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Plastic  Flash 
Bulbs  StiU 
Unperfected 

Meoinfacturar  Reports 
Present  Product  Not 
Durable  .  .  .  Tests  Go  On 

By  leek  Price 

Quite  often  during  the  past 
few  months  we  have  been  asked 
if  any  further  developments  in 
the  progress  of  the  plastic  flash¬ 
bulbs  were  being  made.  We  were 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  written  a  story  about  this 
type  ef  lamp  almost  a  year  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
bees  making  inquiries  with  due 
regularity  and  only  last  week 
we  received  the  following  infor¬ 
mation.  The  manufacturer  of 
flash-bulbs  who  produced  the 
test  lamps  admitted  that  new 
difficulties  were  encountered 
which  made  the  production  of 
the  bulbs  in  the  near  future  al¬ 
most  impossible. 

After  many  experiments  a 
niunber  of  plastic  bulbs  were 
produced  and  some  set  apart  for 
research  after  being  aged.  It 
was  evident  that  the  time  tests 
were  of  great  importance  because 
the  unforeseen  difficulties  devel¬ 
oped.  The  experiments  proved 
that  the  jriastic  material  changed 
in  color  value  in  about  six 
months. 

Color  Change 

The  lamps,  when  placed  in 
storage,  were  clear.  After  the 
six  naonths'  period  they  had 
deepened  in  color  to  a  K-4  Alter 
value.  Naturally,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  would  undertake  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  lamps  once  they  leave 
the  factory. 

If  the  bulbs  were  to  be  used 
immediately  they  would  be  in 
good  condition,  but  if  they 
passed  throu^  the  hands  of  Job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  there  would  be 
no  way  of  ascertaining  the  age. 
Though  the  boaes  may  be  dated, 
there  would  always  be  some 
doubt  about  them. 

In  any  event,  the  manufacture  I 
of  the  lamps  require  special  | 
machinery  which  cannot  be  ob-  ■ 
tained  for  the  present.  Of 
course  they  would  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  help  to  photographers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  but  the  in¬ 
stability  of  the  color  tempera¬ 
ture  makes  them  impractical  if 
they  are  to  be  used  for  foreign 
service  where  deliveries  may 
take  longer  than  the  specified 
time  of  clearance. 

We  have  been  advised  that  this 
manufacturer  has  not  dropped 
the  matter  entirely.  He  intends 
to  continue  his  experiments 
when  the  pressure  of  war  de¬ 
liveries  pennits. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  American  manufac¬ 
turers  vrill  be  challenged  to  per¬ 
fect  this  new  bulb  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  they  will  solve  the 
problem.  We  look  forward  to 
the  perfection  of  the  plastic 
bulb,  shortly  after  the  war  ends. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 


For  BETTER  negatives..shoot  wHI 

A^axek 


Phetoflash  lamps 


Mall*  your  war  bond  inv*«lm*nl  count  to  Ih*  full  — BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  HOLD  THEMid 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


''Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety-jig!" 


“Marketing  was  certainly  simpler  in 
the  car  .  .  .  oops,  there  goes  a  potato! 
. . .  but  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  park  a  bike 
— and  cheaper,  too . . .  hold  on,  Johnny, 
we’re  coming  to  a  corner!” 

An  American  sense  of  humor  has 
helped  Mrs.  Frazer  make  the  best  of 
food,  gas  and  rubber  rationing.  It’s 
rather  fun  balancing  groceries  in  front 
and  a  small  boy  in  back.  It’s  not 
so  much  fun  balancing  coupon  points 
against  prices.  But  there’s  still  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfaction  in  coming  out  even! 

In  the  same  cheerful,  chin-up  spirit, 
she  has  pitched  into  other  wartime 
jobs.  She’s  doing  all  her  own  cleaning 


since  once-a-week  Mary  went  to  work 
at  the  plane  plant.  She’s  saving  fats, 
cans,  paper.  She  grows  vegetables  in¬ 
stead  of  flowers  in  the  backyard. 

There  are  no  medals  for  being  a 
good  wartime  housewife.  But  Mrs. 
Frazer,  and  the  millions  like  her  who 
keep  their  families  healthy  and  homes 
attractive,  are  making  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  Victory. 

The  “family”  we  feed  includes  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  and  civilians.  We  have 
many  of  the  housekeeping  problems 
that  face  Mrs.  Frazer  —  on  a  far  larger 
scale.  But  we’re  trying  to  do  our  job, 
too,  with  good  sense  and  good  will. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  arvd 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


Nanoiiu  DAIBT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFIUATEO  COMPANIES 


'*>T0R  a  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  I  R  f*r  May  13.  1*44 
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SYNDICATES 

Women’s  Page 
Hits  War  Stride 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


FOUB  short  stories  in  place  of 

tMTO  long  ones  and  practical 
how-to-do-its  instead  of  high 
fashion  frou-frou  reporting  are 
high  spots  in  die  present  war¬ 
time  trend  for  women’s  page 
features,  according  to  Miss  Epsie 
Kinard,  new  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor  for  NEA  Service. 

Mias  Kinard  has  replaced  Rose 
Ellen  Callahan,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  to  succeed 
Walter  Parks,  now  bureau  chief 
in  Cleveland. 

The  change  in  women’s  page 
material  has  been  gradual  and 
meets  demands  from  many  edi¬ 
tors,  who  have  sensed  the  cur¬ 
rent  feminine  desire  to  save 
rather  than  waste.  Recent  ex¬ 
ample  was  Miss  Kinard’s  inter¬ 
views  with  topflight  designers 
who  spilled  professional  secrets 
to  help  women  make  tihe  latest 
fashions  at  home  and  to  show 
them  what  to  look  for  in  local 
store  advertisements. 

How  to  run  a  home  in  wartime 
is  the  main  policy  theme  at  NEA 
for  this  particulv  section  of  its 
service. 

Editorial  appreciation  has  fol¬ 
lowed  ad(vdon  of  the  short- 
piece  plan,  according  to  Don 
Sutton,  editor.  Tight  writing  is 
insisted  upon,  with  efforts  made 
to  give  same  information  as  for¬ 
merly  in  half  space.  Big  fashion 
openings  are  cut  to  bone,  caus¬ 
ing  consternation  among  some  of 
New  York’s  high-powered  pub¬ 
licists. 

The  Other  Shoe  Drops 

THERE'S  an  Army  sergeant 

somewhere  overseas  who  now 
goes  about  his  duties  with  new 
vim  and  who  sleeps  contentedly, 
after  months  of  writhing  in  a 
mental  torture  peculiar  to  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Last  August,  when  the  soldier 
left  the  country,  Dick  Tracy, 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate's  intrepid  de¬ 
tective,  was  bound  to  the  floor 
by  the  fiendish  Mrs.  Pruneface. 
Over  him  was  a  huge  icebox 
supported  by  two  fast-melting 
cakes  of  ice.  Attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  plank  on  which 
the  icebox  rested  was  a  spike, 
pointed  at  Tracy’s  heart. 

A  discouraging  situation,  even 
for  Tracy.  And  that  was  the  last 
the  soldier  saw  of  him. 

Through  his  draft  board,  the 
sergeant  got  in  touch  with  the 
New  York  News,  which  prints 
the  strip,  asking:  “What  on 
earth  h^pened  to  him?  The 
suspense  is  killing  us!’’ 

We  suspect  he  was  really  more 
interested  in  how  Tracy  escaped, 
rather  than  in  whether  he  did  or 
not;  the  resourceful  detective 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  de¬ 
feat,  nor  would  he  let  his  fans 
down. 

Noticing  that  the  floor  sloped  a 
bit.  Tracy  raised  the  mid-section 


of  his  body  and  slammed  it  to 
the  floor  several  times,  each  time 
moving  the  plank  a  fraction  of 
an  in^.  Gradually  the  devilish 
contrivance  slid  to  the  side,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  spike 
reached  the  level  of  his  chest 
he  was  well  out  of  its  way.  And 
before  the  icebox  itself  could 
touch  him,  his  trusty  aide,  Pat, 
broke  through  the  door  with  the 
police  and  extricated  him. 

The  news  wrote  the  sergeant 
about  it,  sent  him  some  up-to- 
date  strips,  and  told  its  readers 
about  it,  suggesting  they  send 
the  comic  sections  to  their  men 
in  service.  “After  all,’’  said  the 
News,  “there’s  nothing  quite  so 
comforting  as  having  a  guy  like 
Dick  Tracy  with  you  in  a  fox¬ 
hole.” 

Honor*  Up 
ERNIE  PYLE,  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  must  have  made  some 
sort  of  record  for  himself  last 
week  when  he  took  three  prizes, 
all  of  them  coveted  ones.  First 
came  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  correspondence,”  then 
^e  Clapper  Memorial  award, 
given  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
finally,  on  May  5.  the  one  a 
proud  Indianan  cherishes  most — 
acclamation  as  “the  outstanding 
Hoosier  of  1944”  by  the  Sons  of 
Indiana  (of  New  York). 

Personals  and  Notes 
MILTON  CANIFT.  creator  of  the 
CT-NYNS  strip,  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates.”  received  a  gold  key 
and  scroll  on  the  “Freedom  of 
Opportunity”  broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Network,  May  12,  for  his 
work  in  special  war  activities. 
The  award  was  given  to  him  as 
an  “outstanding  young  Amer¬ 
ican  for  1944”  by  the  U.  S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  .  .  .  King 
Features  Syndicate  is  serializing 
“Wingate’s  Raiders,”  by  Charles 
J.  Rolo.  . .  .  Damon  Runyon,  KFS 
columnist,  still  is  in  the  hospital, 
recuperating  from  an  operation, 
but  feeling  better  and  receiving 
visitors.  .  .  .  NEA  is  distributing 
battle  sketches  drawn  by  a  front¬ 
line  infantryman.  Sgt.  Brummett 
Echohawk.  a  22-year-old  full- 
blooded  Indian  from  Oklahoma. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Kelly,  a  former  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  Neioport  News 
(Va. )  Press  and  Times-Herald. 
has  ioined  the  New  York  staff 
of  ACME  Newspictures.  .  .  . 
Walter  B.  Gibson,  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  (Philadelphia),  who 
ghosted  (?)  books  for  Houdini 
and  ’Thurston,  is  working  on  a 
book  with  Dunninger,  the  mind 
reader.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley,  who 
does  "Smilin’  Jack”  for  CT- 
NYNS.  has  been  made  Wing 
Commander  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
*ida  in  the  Civilian  Air  Patrol. 
He’s  now  a  major.  ...  A  Marine 
combat  correspondent  reports 
that  the  men  on  a  South  Pacific 


island  are  stirred  up  about  Chip 
Royal’s  sports  achievement  poll 
for  AP  Features.  Some  of  them 
don't  like  his  choices  of  the 
greatest  athletes  of  all  time. 
(Note:  some  do). 


Joins  Jann  &  Kelley 

David  E.  Sampson,  fonsM 
with  the  Miuneapolis 
and  New  York  News,  hw  jou 
the  Detroit  office  of  Jam  ( 
ley,  Inc.,  representatives. 


*  What's  the  ScutttebuttT 


^  The  WAVE  asks  the  Sailor  —  and  he  knows  the 
answer.  It’s  not  what  the  dictionary  says,  but  about  as 
vital. 

^  'The  Scuttlebutt  is  the  newest  news  —  but  not  the 
news  of  tremendous  battles  or  of  cabinet  crises  or  of 
new  systems  of  philosophy. 

►  The  Scuttlebutt  is  —  Wilbur  Atwood  is  going  to 
officers’  school,  Johnny  Murphy  got  a  package  from 
home,  Evelyn  Berger  is  now  a  j.g. 

^  All  the  home  folks  know  what  Scuttlebutt  is,  even 
if  the  name  isn’t  familiar  to  landlubbers. 

^  Home  folks  know  the  Scuttlebutt  as  LOCALNews, 
provided  for  them  by  their  localnews  daily,  as- 
Sam  Jones’s  wife  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Sarah,  in  Pom- 
fret;  Mary  O’Brien,  she  that  was  Tim  Murphy’s  young¬ 
est  daughter,  has  had  twins;  that  Allard  boy,  who  used 
to  trample  the  flower  garden  hunting  for  a  ball,  is  a 
captain  in  the  Air  Force. 

►  Whether  you  call  it  Scuttlebutt  or  Home  Tbwn 
Chatter,  it’s  the  stuff  of  human  living,  the  intimate 
items  that  satisfy  the  friendly  curiosity  about  follu 
you  know.  The  intense  interest  in  it  testifies  to  the 
warm  regard  human  beings  have  for  one  another.  This 
regard  is  the  basis  of  friendly  human  relations.  No 
force  builds  on  it  so  strongly  and  effectively  as  the 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY,  doing  its  greatest  service  in  pro¬ 
viding  Scuttlebutt  for  the  folks  at  home,  wherever 
they  may  be. 

^  Imagine  civilization  without  localnews! 

By  William  H.  Heath 
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I  During  1943,  Union  Oil  Company 
*  took  in  1 10  million  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  its  products.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  people  who  own  the  com¬ 
pany  (and  there  are  more  than  3 1 ,000 
of  them)  wound  up  with  just  4*4%  of 
this  in  dividends.  What  happened  to 
the  rest.^ 


^  Another  14  million  went  for  depre- 
^  ciation  of  tools,  oil  fields  and  equip¬ 
ment-all  of  which  have  to  be  replaced 
as  fast  as  we  "wear  them  out.”  13  mil¬ 
lion  went  for  materiab,  supplies,  re¬ 
search  and  other  expense.  84  million 
was  spent  in  transporting  our  products 
to  our  customers. 


^  Well,  the  largest  single  share,  344 

million  dollars,  was  paid  out  for 
the  raw  materials  from  which  we  manu¬ 
facture  our  finished  produas.  The  next 
largest,  244  million,  went  to  Union  Oil 
employees  whogotapproximately  $5.2 1 
in  wages  and  salaries  for  every  $1.00 
that  went  to  the  stockholders. 
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^  ...  this  seems  a  reasonable  enough 
^  return.  For  the  only  alternative  to 
this  private  financing  of  American  indus¬ 
tries  would  be  government  ownership, 
which  would  eliminate  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  the  efficiency  of  a  free 
economy,  and  that  all-important  human 
i  acenu\e— competition. 


B  That  left  just  41/2  million  to  be  paid 
out  in  dividends  to  the  31,375 
Americans  who  own  Union  Oil  —  an 
average  of  $148.73  per  stockholder. 
Since  these  stockholders  financed  all  the 
oil  wells,  refineries,  service  stations,  etc., 
without  which  we  simply  couldn’t  do 
business  .  . 


^  6  milUon  was  paid  oat  to  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  in  taxes, 
luerest  charges  took  another  1  million, 
and  14  million  was  put  into  a  wartime 
contingency  fund  we’ve  had  to  set  up 
beause  of  abnormal  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  The  last  24  million  was  plowed 
back  into  the  business. 


Thou  desiring  mors  complsts  information  on  the  material  in 
this  advertisement  may  refer  to  the  formal  Annual  Report  to 
Stockholders  and  Employees  which  we  will  gladly  furnish  on 
reguest.  We  would  also  appreciate  any  comments  or  sugges¬ 
tions.  Write:  The  President.  Union  Oil  Company.  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  AngeU  s  14,  Catifomia. 
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Post-War  Pool 
From  Marines 

continued' from  page  48 

stages,  there  was  some  ques¬ 
tion  and  in  certain  cases  fighting 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  if  that 
is  not  a  misnomer,  found  them¬ 
selves  on  strange  details. 

Some  ran  water  distillation 
units,  others  did  office  typing, 
map  work,  scouting  and  numer¬ 
ous  duties  that  were  foreign  to 
what  they  had  expected. 

Among  the  humorous  cases 
was  one  writer  who  was  with  a 
unit  under  shelling  from  a  land- 
based  Jap  naval  gun  in  the 
South  Pa^c.  Every  so  often 
the  shells  would  come  over  and 
occasionally  burst  in  the  trees. 

Coconuts  would  fall  to-,  t^ 
ground  and  it  was  the  job  of 
the  correqmndent  to  go  around 
picking  them  up. 

More  often  than  not  the  de¬ 
posits  from  the  trees  dropped 
faster  than  he  could  pick  them 
up.  He  went  about  his  unsched¬ 
uled  chwes  under  fire  inasmuch 
as  the  shelling  frequently  came 
while  he  was  still  at  work. 

Begulotions  Are  Bile 

As  is  typical  within  any  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  regulations  are 
rife.  Sometimes  the  barriers 
thrown  up  seem  insurmountable 
to  the  man  with  the  notebook 
and  typewriter.  But  it  is  all  part 
of  the  job  and  comes  imder  the 
heading  of  good  training  for  the 
post-war  period. 

After  all,  a  “hard-to-get”  in¬ 
terview,  by  civilian  standards, 
can  never  seem  too  tough  to 
handle  for  the  men  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  to  obstacles. 

The  military  has  been  co¬ 
operative.  imderstanding,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

The  correspondents  got  over 
the  “hump”  at  Tarawa  where 
they  play^  their  singxUar  part 
in  the  bloodiest  of  all  concen¬ 
trated  battles  known  to  Ameri¬ 
can  fighting  forces.  They  waded 
into  the  hell  that  was  Betio’s 
and  took  what  went  with  it  just 
as  every  gallant  Marine  did. 

The  photographers,  the  Ma¬ 
rines  who  mirror  death  and  vic¬ 
tory  just  as  their  colleagues 
image  words,  turned  in  some 
mighty  photographic  feats  imder 
the  conditions.  The  pictures 
place  them  on  the  spot,  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  their  testimony.  Two 
photographers  paid  the  price, 
others  were  wounded. 

Correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  fought  to  get  ashore,  then 
fought  to  live  and  do  their  job. 
In  order  to  accomplish  all,  they 
had  to  essay  their  particular  role 
in  killing  Japs.  It  was  hours 
before  some  got  a  chance  to  get 
at  a  typewriter.  One  strapp^ 
his  typewriter  to  his  back,  waded 
ashore.  On  the  beach  he  found 
that  a  slug  had  entered  his  be¬ 
loved  noun  mill. 

On  Bougainville,  a  less  spec¬ 
tacular  battle  and  a  campaign 
so  neatly  conducted  that  the  lus¬ 
tre  was  rubbed  off  the  front 
pages,  correspondents  and  pho- 
top:«phers  te^ed  up  to  chron¬ 
icle  that  operation. 

As  at  Tarawa,  Marine  movie- 
men — they  like  to  be  called  cine¬ 
matographers — caught  the  action 
as  it  unfolded. 


The  Leathernecks  spilled  onto 
the  black  sands  of  Empress  Au¬ 
gusta  Bay  with  specific  assign¬ 
ments.  ‘]^e  correspondents  had 
theirs  and  literally  broke  necks 
to  get  stories.  A  civilian  cor¬ 
respondent — and  they  rxm  the 
gauntlet,  too — was  killed;  two 
Marine  correspondents  and  a 
combat  artist  were  wounded. 
None  sought  to  be  evacuated  al¬ 
though  the  road  was  open  to 
them. 

Other  fights  in  the  rigorous 
climb  up  the  Solomons’  ladder 
are  recorded  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent  and  photographers  have  their 
contributions  embodied  in  that 
history. 

Oa  Features 

At  Bougainville,  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  went  on  a  daring 
raid  eight  miles  behind  Japanese 
lines.  A  spirited  fight  occurred 
and  formed  one  of  the  more 
dramatic  engagements  in  the  Em¬ 
press  Augu^  Bay  area.  The 
correspondent  returned,  gave  his 
accoimt  to  the  civilian  corres¬ 
pondents  who  in  turn  quoted 
him.  Then  the  Marine  scribe 
turned  to  his  tjrpewriter  and 
wrote  from  a  feature  angle.  The 
men  from  the  press  associations 
treated  it  on  a  spot  basis. 

The  Marines  write  balesful  of 
"home  town”  stories  that  are 
either  regional  or  local.  This 
type  of  correspondence  travels 
the  air  mail  route  which  is  slow 
but  the  bnly  channel  open,  save 
in  the  examples  relate  above. 
It  suffices  for  stories  in  which 
the  time  element  is  not  para¬ 
mount. 

Newspapers  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  hundreds  of  humor¬ 
ous  incidents,  three  or  four  short 
paragraph  “boxes.”  This  has  a 
ready  market.  The  material  is 
gained  by  the  correspondents 
who  by  living  with  Marines, 
wherever  they  are,  have  kept  a 
keen  eye  for  the  intriguing  little 
“shorts.” 

The  “little  fellow”  fighting 
with  Marines  has  come  into  his 
own  in  this  war.  Individual 
stories  run  into  the  thousands. 

At  Marine  Corps  Public  Re¬ 
lations  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  flow  of  copy  at  times 
takes  on  tidal  wave  proportions. 
■Ibe  turnover  of  stories  per 
month  has  passed  the  2,500  mark 
and  embraces  every  phase  of 
Marine  life.  .  .  on  land,  in  the 
air  and  on  the  seas. 

Within  the  maelstrom  of  copy 
swirls  the  efforts  of  Marine 
newsmen  who  are  on  the  job, 
getting  stories  the  hard  way,  and 
who  some  day  will  return  to 
present  their  dangerously  earned 
credentials  on  the  de^s  of  many 
an  editor.  What  weight  they 
will  carry  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  majority  of  them  have 
jobs  to  return  to  but  others  will 
seek  new  fields.  A  few  are  old 
hands  at  the  game.  One  was 
for  several  years  with  one  of  the 
“Big  Three”  news  associations 
on  foreign  assignment.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  London  bombings,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  then  one  day  got  “fighting 
mad”  and  at  the  age  of  41  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States. 

The  Marines  got  a  trained  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  who  says, 
“Formerly  I  wasn’t  in  a  position 
to  fight  back.  I  now  can  do 
that,  as  can  my  son  who  is  in 
the  submarine  service.” 


HELP  HIM  GET  THAT 
LONG  DISTANCE  CALL 
THROUGH  TONIGHT 


You  can  do  it  by  not  using  Long  Distanc 
between  7  and  10  p.  m.  Those  are  the  nig 
time  hours  when  many  service  men  areol 
duty  and  it  s  their  best  chance  to  call  tli 
folks  at  home. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
E  D  I  T  O  B  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  B  far  May  U. 


Re-Employment  of  Veterans 

A  Statement  to  the  Families  and  Friends 
of  16,000  Harvester  Employes  in  Service 

(From  an  address  by  Fowler  McCormick,  president  of  International  Harvester  Company,  to  Company  executives,  meeting  at  Chicago.) 


I  WANT  to  talk  about  one  of  the  war 
jobs  that  we  have  to  do  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  before  us  for  many,  many 
months.  I  am  speaking  of  the  question 
of  the  re-employment  of  servicemen  in 
our  organization.  The  only  thing  I  want 
to  do  this  evening  is  to  outline  to  you 
the  broad  aspects  of  the  policy  that  I 
think  you  should  follow.  That  pwlicy 
divides  itself  very  simply  under  three 
headings. 

“In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  we  should  have  towards  these  re¬ 
turning  men  and  women.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  characterize  that  attitude  and 
I  know  I  shall  not  do  it  adequately,  but 
I  am  going  to  say  that  the  first  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  attitude  should  be  that 
we  naturally  want  to  welcome  those 
veterans  back.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
them  back.  We  appreciate  what  they 
are  doing  for  us  in  their  service,  and 
the  first  thing  for  us  to  express  to  them, 
in  the  deepest  sincerity,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  welcome  back. 

“The  second  characteristic  of  our  at¬ 
titude  should  be  naturalness.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  should  not  be  one  of  curiosity.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  sentimentaL 

“After  all,  what  those  men  want  and 
what  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  is 
that  we  help  them  to  become  again  self- 
supporting  civilians.  That  must  be  our 
goal— to  help  them  become  civilians  and 
self-supporting. 

“You  men  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
difficulty  of  the  transition  from  civil¬ 
ian  to  army  life,  amd  you  know  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  become  a  civil¬ 
ian  again  after  you  have  been  in  mili¬ 
tary  service  for  a  long  time.  Just  that 
jpb  itself  is  difficult  enough. 

“The  thing  we  have  to  try  to  help 
them  do  is  to  become  self-supporting. 
They  do  not  want  charity,  God  knows. 
They  do  not  deserve  so  little.  They  de¬ 
serve  our  help  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  again. 


“So,  to  sum  up,  the  first  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  returning  servicemen  is  the 
matter  of  our  attitude.  Let  us  make  it 
human.  Let  us  make  it  healthy.  Let  us 
make  it  natural.  Let  us  not  have  any 
sentimentality.  Let  us  make  it  realistic 
and  natural  and  warm. 

“fTlHE  second  point,  I  think,  is  that 
when  this  man  comes  back  we 
must  sit  down  and  talk  with  him.  First 
we  must  study  his  previous  record  with 
us.  What  did  he  do  before  he  went 
away?  What  p)osition  was  he  in?  What 
kind  of  a  fellow  was  he?  That  is  the 
first  thing  I  think  we  should  know. 

“The  second  thing  I  think  we  should 
know,  and  this  is  more  difficult  to  get, 
is  the  man’s  record  and  his  experiences 
while  he  has  been  in  the  service.  We 
will  get  fragmentary  records  from  the 
services.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York  I  heard  that  the  Army  was  not 
going  to  put  out  detailed  medical  in¬ 
formation.  They  may  change  that,  but 
at  any  rate  we  can  get  some  records. 
But  more  difficult  yet  is  to  find  out  what 
happened  inside  that  man  through  his 
experiences. 

“And  the  next  thing  we  should  de¬ 
termine  is  what  does  this  man  want  to 
do?  What  kind  of  work  wiU  he  fit  into 
best?  What  would  make  him  the  hap¬ 
piest? 

“I  just  want  to  cite  you  a  couple  of 
examples  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  before  us.  1  will  take  a  couple 
of  extreme  cases.  You  are  going  to  have 
some  men  who,  at  your  factories  or 
branches,  were  i)erforming  some  rather 
unskilled  tasks.  Maybe  the  man  was  a 
young  warehouse  man.  Maybe  he  was 
in  the  repair  department  Possibly  he 
worked  in  the  service  station.  He  got 
into  the  Army  or  he  got  into  the  Navy. 
He  got  good  training.  He  was  imder  a 
good  commander  and  something  within 
him  clicked  and  he  went  ahead.  He  was 
promoted.  He  went  into  further  train¬ 
ing.  He  went  to  school,  became  an  offi¬ 


cer.  He  did  welL  Let  us  say  he  was  un¬ 
der  fire  and  distinguished  himself  in 
action. 

“He  comes  back  to  you  a  captain,  a 
major,  even  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
man?  There  is  part  of  your  problem. 
That  is  part  of  what  you  have  to  think 
about,  what  we  all  have  to  think  about. 

“Now  let  us  take  a  reverse  case.  Here 
is  a  man  who  perhaps  was  a  young  fac¬ 
tory  foreman,  or  an  office  manager,  in¬ 
telligent  and  a  fine  fellow.  He  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  the  service.  He  did  not 
click.  He  had  a  discouraging  time. 
Maybe  he  had  experiences  he  could 
not  quite  adapt  himself  to,  could  not 
quite  get  up  to.  He  comes  back  to  you 
not  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  when  he 
left  you.  That  is  possible.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him? 

“Those  are  two  kinds  of  cases.  There 
will  be  an  infinite  variety  and  I  think, 
gentlemen,  one  thing  tlds  problem  is 
going  to  require  is  that  you  give  these 
men  your  personal  attention.  You  can¬ 
not  put  these  men  through  some  kind 
of  wringer  or  machine.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  see  that  these  veterans  are 
treated  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

“rilHE  third  ix>int  is  that,  when  you 
1.  have  gone  through  the  process  of 
inquiry,  you  have  the  question  of  where 
you  are  going  to  put  that  man.  Does  he 
need  training?  Has  he  been  injured? 
You  wiU  have  to  have  some  rehabilita¬ 
tion  training  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  involved  which  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  into  this  evening  because  all  that 
will  be  taken  up  with  you  in  detail 
later. 

“The  thing  I  do  want  to  leave  with 
you  is  the  fact  that  those  men  were  cUid 
are  Harvester  men.  They  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  served  their  country.  They 
fought  for  us,  they  served  for  us  and 
they  deserve  the  best  that  we  have  got 
I  know  you  will  give  it  to  them.” 


International  Harvester's  polity  for  the  re-employment  of  veterans,  as  expressed  above,  has  been  translated  into 
a  definite  program  which  is  now  in  operation  at  every  Harvester  plant,  raw  materials  operation  and  sales  branch. 
Briefly,  our  progrm  is: 

Every  Harvester  employe  honorably  discharged  from  military  service,  desiring  re-employment  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  making  proper  application,  must  be  o£Fered  (1)  his  former  position  or  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status  and  pay;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  (2)  some  other  available  position  for  which  his  seniority  and  ability 
qualify  him,  at  the  same  location  where  he  formerly  worked;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  (3)  some  other  available 
position  for  which  he  u  qualified,  at  some  other  Company  location;  or  (4)  if  he  is  physically  or  otherwise 
handicapped  by  reason  of  his  war  service  and  cannot  qualify  immediately  for  employment,  he  shall  be  offered 
special  training  or  other  appropriate  rehabilitation  designed  to  prepare  him  for  eventual  employment.  It  is  the 
Company’s  objective  to  provide  a  job  for  every  qualified  Harvester  veteran  and  to  try  to  help  every  Harvester 
veteran  qualify  for  a  job.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  ID. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

tor  a  PUILISHERfer  May  13.  1f44 


Bougainville  Easy  to 
Cover,  But  No  Picnic  ^ 


BOUGAINVILLE  —  The  civilian 

press  corps  has  yet  another 
campaign  under  its  belt — the 
Second  Battle  of  Bougainville,  in 
which  the  Japanese  turned  up 
with  a  vicious  attack  against 
the  American  beachhead  in  the 
Empress  Augusta  Bay  area 
which  resulted  in  an  estimated 
7,000  dead  to  the  Japanese. 

The  six  assaults  were  unique 
in  the  history  of  modern  war¬ 
fare  and  made  on-the-spot  re¬ 
porting  ideal  for  the  17  corre¬ 
spondents  who  were  in  the  com¬ 
bat  zone  down  here  at  various 
times. 

Small  Engagements 

Each  of  the  attacks  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  area  and  those 
viewing  the  action  with  a  re¬ 
porter’s  eye  were  often  remind¬ 
ed  of  a  sports  contest  back  in 
the  states  with  correspondents 
and  military  observers  standing 
around  the  e^e  of  the  battle 
ground  cheering  the  sweating 
infantrymen  on  as  they  dug  the 
Japs  out  of  their  tiny  holes. 

This  is  briefly  how  the  daily 
schedule  went  along.  The  Japs 
would  infiltrate  during  the  night 
and  early  nraming  and  dig  in. 
Then  about  8:30  a.m.,  U.  S.  tanks 
and  infantry  would  counter¬ 
attack  and  by  11  a.m.  the  enemy 
would  be  driven  out  and  the 
battle  would  be  over. 

Consequently,  this  type  of  war¬ 
fare  insured  that  correspondents 
could  eat  a  leisurely  breakfast, 
brush  their  teeth  and  get  out 
to  the  battle  in  plenty  of  time 
to  see  the  fireworks. 

At  the  conclusion  the  boys  had 
sufficient  time  to  get  back  to 
the  XIV  Army  Corps  mess  for 
lunch.  Then  out  again  at  1  p.m. 
for  human  interest  stories  and 
back  in  for  a  shower,  a  bull 
session  and  dinner.  "The  eve¬ 
nings  were  reserved  for  writing 
stories  of  the  day's  happenings. 
As  Howard  Handleman  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  expressed 
it:  “I  didn’t  miss  a  meal  or  a 
daily  shower  even  during  the 
heaviest  action.  What  a  war!" 

Nevertheless,  correspondents 
took  plenty  of  chances  with 
death.  It’s  a  bit  risky  squatting 
down  in  a  pill  box  or  behind  a 
tree  taking  notes,  with  hundreds 
of  Japs  barely  25  feet  away. 

First  to  arrive  in  the  area 
after  the  battle  began  were 
Leonard  E.  Welch,  representing 
the  Cowles’  Publications,  and 
H.  D.  “Doc”  Quigg,  of  U.P. 

Welch  was  constantly  seeing 
out  people  from  Iowa  and  Idin- 
nesota  and  at  various  times  had 
all  the  correspondents  getting 
names  and  addresses  of  soldiers 
from  those  two  states,  as  they 
chanced  to  meet  them. 

High  point  of  the  hunt  for 
lowans  and  Minnesotans  was  one 
night  at  about  11:90  o’clock 
when  an  officer  gently  rolled 
Welch  out  of  his  comfortable 
bunk  and  said:  “I’m  from  Min¬ 
nesota.”  Then  the  caller  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  teJ!  Weldi  the  story 
of  his  liir  while  the  Cowles  man 


gritted  his  teeth  and  sweated 
oat  an  hour  of  the  ordeal. 

Quigg  took  the  action  with 
his  usual  sang  &oid  even  when 
sniper’s  bullets  were  pinging  all 
around  him.  He  often  spoke 
yearningly  of  doing  a  piece 
about  an  infantryman  who  rode 
into  battle  astride  a  medium  tank 
but  as  far  as  we  know  he  never 
did  get  to  this  hero. 

Harold  P.  Smith,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Keith  Wheeler,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  scoured  the 
battle  areas  for  Chicagoans  and 
met  more  than  they  could 
handle.  They  were  up  living 
with  front  line  troops  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  at  one  point  Smith 
received  a  temporary  shock 
when  he  thought  the  body  of  a 
slain  American  was  Wheeler. 

Only  casualty  to  correspond¬ 
ents  during  the  action  was  the 
wounding  of  Barrett  McGum  of 
Yank.  McGurn  was  on  Outpost 
260  in  the  American  Division’s 
sector  when  a  knee  mortar  shell 
burst  near  him.  He  was  injured 
.severely  but  recovered  quickly. 
He  now  boasts  that  surgeons 
took  65  pieces  of  shrapnel  out 
of  bis  nose. 

Pictured  the  Action 

Dil  Ferris,  photographer,  and 
Bob  Greenhalgh,  illustrator,  both 
of  Yank,  were  in  for  practically 
the  entire  action. 

Frank  Filan.  AP  photographer, 
reported  to  Bougainville  after 
covering  the  Tarawa  operations. 
“Fearless  Frank”  and  Navy  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Lt.  Tom  Lambert 
covered  the  action  together. 

Cluurles  McMurty,  AP,  was 
perhaps  the  most  prolific  writer 
in  the  area.  He  did  a  careful 
job  in  between  gin  rummy  ses¬ 
sions  with  Welch. 

Stan  Wemyss,  New  Zealand 
National  newsreel  man,  ran  into 
some  incongruous  situations  and 
once  he  was  forced  to  live  in  a 
hole  for  several  hours,  pinned 
down  by  Jap  machine  gun  fire. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  dean  of  the  press 
corps  here,  was  taken  to  a  front 
line  observation  post  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  S.  Beightler  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  commander  of 
the  37th  Division.  Capt  You- 
gene  Lamar  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  an  infantry  company 
commander  told  O’Flaherty  the 
Japs  were  barely  100  yards  away 
“just  around  that  bend”  and 
that  U.  S.  mortar  troops  were 
attempting  to  blast  them  out. 
O’Flaherty  along  with  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  party  was  forced  to  seek 
cover  several  times  as  American 
troops  yelled  “Duck  for  cover — 
it’s  a  short  mortar  round.” 

Correspondents  were  loud  in 
their  praise  of  press  facilities  ac¬ 
corded  them  by  Maj.  Gen.  Oscar 
W.  Griswold  of  Elko,  Nev.,  com¬ 
manding  the  Xrv  Corps  as  well 
as  Allied  Forces  on  Bougain¬ 
ville. 

And  General  Griswold  was 
equally  appreciative  of  the  work 
oi.  the  news  hawks,  and  he  said 
so  in  a  letter  addressed  to  each 
of  them  as  they  left  the  area. 


■  : 


Former  rivals  in  Philadelphia  and  now  working  together  as  pli«t.], 
raphers  ior  the  Signal  Corps  ore,  left  to  right:  Pvt.  Dom.  Ligato,  Pti:;. 
delphia  Bulletin;  Pvt.  Ed  Ellis,  Philadelphia  Record;  Sgt  Rmt 
Salmon,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Pvt.  Bill  Augustine,  Coads 
(N.  I.)  Courier  Post. 


Plastic  Flash  Bulbs 
Still  Unperiected 

continued  from  page  50 

Ask  Publishers'  Help 

THE  Press  Photographer,  a 

house  organ  for  the  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  of  New 
York  in  its  current  issue,  bom¬ 
basts  the  conditions  which  deny 
the  press  cameramen  more  lib¬ 
eral  recognition  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies  and 
the  courts. 

The  editorial,  directed  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  calls  their 
attention  to  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  wherein  the  picture  cov¬ 
erage  was  not  up  to  standard 
but  unwarranted  blame  for  it 
was  placed  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  photographers. 

The  editorial  makes  an  appeal 
for  the  newspaper  publishers’ 
cooperation.  It  cites  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  caused  the  photog¬ 
raphers’  criticism.  It  also  pre¬ 
sents  the  conditions  under  which 
news  cameramen  were  forced 
to  work  when  the  Gripsholm 
docked  in  N.  Y.  with  repatriates 
and  refugees. 

Another  case  they  present  for 
the  record  is  the  Lonergan  trial. 
The  article  tells  of  how  presid¬ 
ing  Judge  Wallace  prohibited 
cameramen  from  working  any¬ 
where  on  the  same  floor  where 
the  court  is  located.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  treatment  of  the 
photographers,  the  story  tells 
of  how  the  Judge  willingly 
posed  for  cameras,  dressed  in  his 
judicial  robes  and  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  his  chambers. 

The  editorial  concludes  with 
the  following  paragraphs  which 
present  the  strong  feeling  the 
New  York  newsphotographers 
have  on  the  subject: 

“This  situation  cannot  be 
fought  by  this  Association  or  by 
any  group  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  drag  this  matter  into 
the  open  and  to  fight  it  to  the 
last  ditch.  Whether  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  accomplished  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education,  a  program 
of  legal  action,  or  both,  is  for 
you  gentlemen  to  decide. 

“But  we  warn  you  that  if  you 
do  not  take  immediate  and  force¬ 


ful  steps  to  correct  the  sitiatai 
you  will  find  yourselves  alir,.. 
without  photographic  covers 
in  the  greatest  city  in  the  wc;l 
“Gentlemen,  it’s  your  nxm 

Rivals  Together 

SOME  former  newspaper  can; 

eramen  have  been  thn:, 
many  strange  experiences  sL-’ 
they  entered  the  Armed  Force 
Over  in  Astoria.  N.  Y.,  there  ar» 
four  ex-newsphotographers  si:: 
were  staff  members  of  Pbib' 
delphia  area  newspapers.  Thn 
men  worked  together  and 
longed  to  the  .same  associa’  ' 
Their  time  in  newspaper  p:.: 
tographic  service  for  their 
pers  ranged  from  13  to  18  ye- 
They  are  Pvt.  Dom  lip 
Evening  Bulletin,  14  yean:  Pc 
Ed  Ellis,  Philadelphia  Record  j 
years;  Pvt.  Bill  Augustine.  C:- 
den  ( N.  .1.  >  Courier  Pott.  : 
years;  and  Sgt.  Russal  Salim 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  13  yai 
The  four  now  are  in  traic? 
at  the  Signal  Corps  Photcgrip: 
Center.  Sgt.  Salmon  is  an . 
structor  and  his  duties  incl. 
the  training  in  photography 
his  buddies,  each  of  whomt 
seen  more  time  in  newspspr 
-service  than  he.  The  other  ttr 
soldiers  are  students  but  ^ 
hope  to  learn  some  oi  Sgt ' 
mon’s  techniques  before 
are  sent  to  the  front  as  cok 
cameramen. 
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^For  20  vital  .'seconds, 
the  pilot  isn’t^ human! 


hundred  precision  devices,  for  war  and 
peace,  developed  and  manufactured  by 
the  three  Sperry  companies.  Solving  diffi¬ 
cult  technical  problems  through  research, 
invention,  and  precision  engineering  is 
Sperry’s  business,  and  we  work  at  it 
constantly.  '  • 


THRhti  HOURS  after  leaving  its  base, 
an  American  bomber  approaches  its 
target.  And  now  come  the  breathless  20 
seconds  that  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  bomber’s  mission.  '  ' 


on  its  bombing  run  with  ner\’eless  pre¬ 
cision.  Its  errorless  control  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  for  the  accuracy  of  American 
high-level  precision  bombing. 

Surprisingly  enough,  this  amazing  de¬ 
vice  is  not  new.  Sperry  invented  and 
built  a  workable  Gyropilot  before  the 
first  World  War.  In  1933,  Wiley  Post  flew 
around  the  world  alone  with  the  aid  of  a 
Sperry  Gyropilot. 

Soon  after  that,  Sperry  Gyropilots  be¬ 
came  standard  equipment  on  American 
transport  planes.  When  the  present  war 
came,  the  device  was  quickly  adapted  to 
give  it  the  precision  needed  for  bomb¬ 
ing  work. 

Today,  the  job  of  sending  the  Gyro¬ 
pilot  off  to  war  is  too  big  for  any  one 
company.  So,  in  addition  to  Sperry,  A.C. 
Sparkplug  Division  of  General  Motors 
is  turning  out  large  quantities,  and  other 
types  of  Sperry  Gyropilots  are  being 
made  by  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.  and 
Eversharp,  Inc. 


Durint  the  vital  20  teconis  of  the  final 
bombing  run,  the  pilot's  hands  are  not  on  the 
controls. 


Section  of  the  instrument  panel  on  a  Consol^ 
idated  Liberator  B-24,  showing  the  controls 
for  the  Sperry  Gyropilot.  Once  set  on  a 
course,  nothing  less  than  sheer  destruction 
can  ajfect  its  ejficiency. 


20  Seconds!  This  is  the  time  it 
'  takes  for  the  bomber  to  make  its 
run  and  drop  its  bombs. 

'  20  Seconds!  To  make  these  sec- 

,  onds  count,  the  bomber  crew  was 
I  trained  two  years.  For  these,  they 
‘  have  fought  through  swarms'of  en¬ 
emy  fighters  and  dodged  through 
clouds  of  flak. 

And  now  .  .  .  unless  the  plane  is  held 
exactly  on  the  course  that  the  bombardier 
directs  .  .  .  the  bombs  will  miss,  and  all 
the  hours  of  the  flight  will  be  wasted. 

During  these  20  seconds,  the  pilot 
'  ‘  of  this  bomber  isn’t  human.  It’s 
*' :  a  machine—  the  Sperry  Electronic 
^  .  Gyropilot.  American  fliers  have 
ir.  ^  ~  nicknamed  It  Elmer.  The  British 
call  it  George. 

The  Sperry  Gyropilot  holds  the  bomber 

>  B,l  T  O  R  R  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  I  R  fer  May 


When  the  war  is  over,  the  Gyropilot, 
along  with  many  other  products  of 
Sperry,  will  return  to  peacetime  work. 

if  let's  Ml  Keep  Basking  tha  Attack  if 


CO  RPO  RATI  ON 
30  RocKefelier  Plaza.  New  Vwfc  20 


Birth  of  the  Gyropilot.  The  late  Lawrence 
Sperry  and  his  mechanic  leave  the  controls, 
while  the  great~great-grandfather  of  all 
Gyropilots  holds  the  plane  level  on  its  course, 
{France,  1914.) 

The  Gyropilot  is  but  one  of  several 


FORD  INSTRUMENT  Ca.  INC. 
SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  Ca.  INC. 

Vickers,  inc. 

Wetarbury  Tool  OMaton.  VICKERS.  INC. 


An  Ex-Soldier 
Reflects  on 
Old  GI  Paper 

He  Looks  Back  2S 
Years  to  the 
Fourth  Corps  Flare 

By  H.  H.  Miller 

Probably  it  started  back  in  the 
misty  past  when  colonials 
stalked  froggies  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  around  Louisburg,  or  sought 
scalps  along  the  Ohio.  At  any 
rate,  the  Army  newspaper  is  a 
tradition  of  the  service,  and 
wherever  the  American  soldier 
goes,  the  printing  press  is  sure  to 
follow. 

This  isn’t,  however,  the  saga 
of  the  Army  newspaper,  not 
even  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
the  last  war,  its  echo  in  this,  and 
Yank,  the  soldier  weekly.  This 
is  the  tale  of  the  first  English 
language  newspaper  ever 
printed  east  of  the  French  bor¬ 
der. 

The  troops  who  moved  into 
Germany  for  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  December,  1918,  were 
weary  and'  vastly  disillusioned. 
The  latrine  rumors  had  them 
^ck  in  the  states  for  Christmas, 
and  here  they  were  committed  to 
the  indefinite  watch  on  the 
Rhine,  and  they  didn’t  like  it, 
not  one  bit.  Morale  was  rapidly 
fading. 

The  ”Flore"  Is  Bom 

Officers  scratched  their  heads 
in  vain,  and  strove  to  find  fetch¬ 
ing  ways  of  keeping  their  way¬ 
ward  charges  from  brooding  on 
their  troubles,  such  as  all-day 
bikes,  maneuvers  in  full  pack, 
formal  reviews,  and  other  de¬ 
vices  calculated  to  take  the 
minds  of  the  enlisted  men  off 
their  troubles. 

But  it  remained  for  a  rather 
humble  GI — I'm  sorry  that  after 
25  years  I  can’t  remember  his 
name — to  suggest  the  remedy. 

"Let’s,”  he  suggested,  "print  a 
newspaper.” 

And  so  was  bom  the  Fourth 
Corps  Flare. 

To  those  outside  Army  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  difficult  to  explain  that 
thing  called  esprit  de  corps.  If 
you  belong  to  a  division  it  comes 
naturally.  That’s  your  outfit, 
and  you  are  ready  to  fight  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  if  anyone  siaggeets 
that  his  division  is  better  than 
yours. 

But  if  you  are  what  are  called 
"corps  troops”  or  “Army  troops” 
you  find  yourself  switched  about 
unmercifully.  You  no  sttickrutr 
have  your  shoulder  patch  se¬ 
curely  sewed  on  by  that  ma’m- 
selle  in  the  next  village,  than 
you  are  transferred. 

The  Fourth  corps  needed  a  lift, 
and,  I  like  to  brieve,  the  Fourth 
Corps  Flare  gave  them  that  lift. 
It  was  their  paper.  It  wasn't 
edited  for  the  arrogant  combat 
troops  of  the  famous  Third, 
Forty -second.  First  divisions — 
it  was  for  the  Joe»  who 
supply  trucks,  kept  wire  com¬ 
munications  open,  built  roads, 
chauffeored  ambulances  along 
muddy,  shell-swept  reeds,  and 
generally  kept  the  wheels  roll¬ 
ing. 
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Chicago  Reports  High 
Mark  in  Paper  Drive 

Chicago,  May  8 — New  records 
are  being  made  in  the  Chicago 
district  on  newsprint  and  waste 
paper  salvage  operations,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
salvage  committee. 

"During  the  first  four  months 
of  1944,  our  Chicago  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  salvaged  a  grand  total 
of  35,000,000  pounds  of  waste 
paper  in  contrast  to  the  42,500,- 
000  pounds  salvaged  during  all 
of  1943  by  all  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  United  States,”  said 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Pennants  were  distributed 
recently  to  the  winning  school 
collectors,  most  of  whom  had 
averaged  close  to  5,000  pounds 
of  waste  paper  in  the  five  weeks 
comprising  the  $1,000  prize 
award  contest  period. 

The  lowest  of  all  the  leaders 
had  2,014  pounds  for  the  period, 
and  old  newspapers  constituted 
a  big  bulk  of  the  “take.” 

“Our  school  goal  for  this  year 
is  60  million  pounds,”  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  “and  we  will  make  it 
too,  because  local  enthusiasm 
and  effort  is  increasing  instead 
of  running  out. 

“This  second  $1,000  prize  con¬ 
test  has  produced  1,000,000 
pounds,  or  500  tons  more  than 
the  first  $1,000  contest  did.  That 
excess  is  33  freight  car  loads — 
so  you  can  see  how  busy  Chicago 
kids  have  been.  And  they  en¬ 
joy  it.  They  make  play  out  of 
the  work.” 

■ 

Airo-Americon  Sets  Up 
Retirement  Plan 

Baltimore,  May  8 — The  AFRO~ 
American  Newspapers  effected 
last  week  a  retirement  annuity 
plan,  when  67  of  their  188  em¬ 
ployes  were  given  policies  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1,750  to  $6,000. 

The  plan,  placed  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Assurance  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  makes  the  AFRO  the  first 
Negro  business  concern  in  the 
nation  to  institute  a  personnel 
program  designed  to  supplement 
Social  Security. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  plan, 
no  contributions  are  made  by  the 
employe.  The  company  bears 
the  entire  cost.  Employes  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  participation 
at  the  completion  of  five  years 
of  continuous  employment. 


example  is  a  paragraph  of  tea 
elaborating  on  the  success  of  the 
advertiser’s  switch. 

In  the  forward  John  Sterl¬ 
ing,  chairman  of  the  coundl'i 
Sponsorship  Committee,  asserti: 
"Strangely,  oddly  and,  in  some 
instances,  unaccountably,  en¬ 
lightened  peace-time  adverting 
have  forgotten  that  the  one  role 
that  makes  advertising  effective 
applies  equally  in  war  as  in 
peace. 

“That  rule  is:  Thou  shall 
show  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  consumer,  the  community 
and  the  country.” 

He  also  explained  that  the 
manual,  which  is  designed  for 
the  special  use  of  his  commit!^ 
men,  is  to  “suggest  methods  by 
which  you  may  combat  the  in¬ 
difference,  lethargy,  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  imagination 
with  which  you  may  be  con¬ 
fronted.” 

■ 

AFA  Cancels  Meet, 
Won't  Elect  Officers 

The  annual  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  convention, 
originally  scheduled  for  June 
and  later  postponed  indefinitely, 
has  now  been  cancelled  for  thii 
year  because  of  the  critiol 
transportation  situation,  Joe  M. 
Dawson,  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Since  the  federation’s  by-lam 
provide  for  the  election  of  ofi- 
cers  annually  at  the  general 
meeting,  Charles  E.  Murp^, 
AFA  general  counsel,  advised  i 
resolution  that  the  present  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  remain  in  of 
fice  until  an  election  can  be  held 
without  interference  with  thi 
national  war  effort,  providinf 
that  period  does  not  exceed  i 
year  from  June  15,  1944. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  membership  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

■ 

Thomson  to  Portland 

West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  James  E.  Thomson 
formerly  of  their  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  offices,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Portland  office  for  that  or 
ganization.  He  is  being  assisted 
by  Miss  Rita  Zeis.  M.  Ros 
Mackey,  in  charge  of  the  Port¬ 
land  office  for  many  years,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 


But  the  men  of  the  combat  di¬ 
visions  ate  it  up,  too.  The 
Fourth  Corps  Flare  would  shame 
the  most  primitive  of  country 
weeklies — it  didn’t  even  have 
patent  insides.  It  consisted  of  a 
lead  article  telling  startling 
news  that  every  one  in  the  corps 
knew  a  week  before  it  was 
printed,  and  it  seemed  endless 
columns  of  personals. 

"Pvt.  Ellsworth  is  confined 
with  a  severe  cold.”  “Sgt.  Blank- 
ensmith  has  been  transferred 
from  HQ  battery  — th  artillery  to 
casual  Co.  No.  4.  Maybe  this 
means  he  is  going  home.  Good 
luck,  Sarge,  and  we’ll  forget  that 
last  gigging  you  gave  me.” 

Art?  Don’t  be  silly.  The  near¬ 
est  stereo  plant  was  100  miles 
away,  and  anyway,  our  budget 
didn’t  go  for  such  gadgets.  This 
enterprise,  you  must  remember, 
was  strictly  our  own,  with  no 
Army  responsibility. 

If  we  had  a  profit,  we  could 
split  it.  Any  deficit  would  have 
to  be  borne  jointly  by  our  printer 
and  ourselves,  until  such  time  as 
we  could  recuperate.  We  had 
one  asset — our  correspondents 
served  for  love  rather  than  for 
money. 

Our  headquarters  were  in 
Mayen,  a  town  of  about  20,000 
people  on  the  Eiffel  plateau,  be¬ 
tween  the  Moselle  river  gorge 
and  the  Luxemburg  border. 

It  had  a  marvelously  pictures¬ 
que  castle  of  early  middle  age 
date,  a  splendid  slaughterhouse 
where  outworn  horses  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  German  consumption, 
with  a  steam  bath  arrangement 
which  came  handy  for  delous- 
ing,  and  a  printing  plant. 

It  wasn’t  much  of  a  plant. 
Type  all  had  to  be  handset  and, 
of  course,  it  was  the  German  al¬ 
phabet  There  were  a  couple  of 
fonts,  self-styled,  of  Latin  char¬ 
acters,  but  we  found  that  the 
Latin  alphabet  did  not  include 
the  letter  E,  so  our  issues  ap¬ 
peared  with  German  or  black 
letter  Es  in  place  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  form.  It  gave  the  Fourth 
Corps  Flare  a  decidedly  piquant 
flavor. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  first 
one  or  two  issues,  I  found  my¬ 
self,  by  the  inscrutable  will  of 
the  general  staff,  transferred  to 
a  university,  so  I  never  found 
out  what  happened  to  the  Fourth 
Corps  Flare,  with  its  highly  orig¬ 
inal  typography. 

The  Flare,  of  course,  could  not 
compare  with  the  great  Army 
newspapers,  but  I  believe  it 
filled  a  need  at  a  moment  when 
morale  was  low,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  reminiscent  of  the  little 
things  we  used  to  love  was  a  val¬ 
uable  kick  in  the  pants. 

■ 

L  M.  Merrimon  Named 

Lee  M.  Merriman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  ( Cal. ) 
Star-News,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  publisher  of  that  paper 
and  the  affiliated  Pasadena  Post. 
He  will  alfio  continue  his  edi¬ 
torial  duties.  One-time  winner 
of  a  Pulitzer  traveling  scholar¬ 
ship,  Merriman  joined  the  Post 
in  1927  as  police  reporter  after 
holding  positions  with  the  New 
York  Post,  New  York  Kvening 
World,  Marshall  (Tex.)  Messen¬ 
ger  end  Oregon  Statesman, 
Salem,  Ore.  He  became  Star- 
News  managing  editor  in  1940. 


Manual  Out  to  Help 
Sell  War  Theme  Ads 

The  War  Advertising  Council, 
which  has  pointed  out  recently 
through  its  representatives  that 
war  theme  advertising  is  not 
only  needed  still  but  also  that 
it  is  needed  more  than  before 
and  in  greater  quantities,  has 
just  published  a  manual,  “THE 
WORD  is  mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  on  the  same  theme. 

Arguments  against  war  theme 
advertising  are  fought  in  a 
‘‘problem  and  answer"  section 
and  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  newspapers  con¬ 
verted  from  peace  to  wartime 
copy  without  losing  selling  im¬ 
pact  are  reproduced.  With  each 
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■  »  I  T  O  R  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  I  R  far  M«y  II.  t«« 


— upon  ois  return  to  Seu’  York  ufter  two  yean’  service  in 
LonJon,  an  American  Naval  Officer  u-rites  to  the  Chase. 


Xo  get  a  letter  such  as  the  above  unsolicited  positors  at  the  Chase  and  whom  we  try  to  help 
'thank  you”  naturally  makes  us  happy.  And,  in  many  ways  through  all  our  foreign  branches. 


while  we  are  delighted  that  the  ser< 


We  know  how  little  these  services 


vices  of  our  Berkeley  Square  branch 


wet; 


in  London  impressed  the  Commander 


who  wrote  us  this  letter,  we  also 


they  may  help  keep  up  the  fighting 


feel  privileged  to  have  served  those 
in  our  armed  forces  who  are  not  de> 


of  those  Americans  who  are 


giving  so  much  for  all  Americans. 


61  Berkeley  Square 


THE  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

,  HEAD  OFFICE:  Pine  Street  corner  of  Nassau 
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Newspaper  Ads  5S“"n‘.  SUPPLEMENTS  GAIN  LINAGE  IN  APBIl 

I,  r?  On  hand  for  this  premier  All  seven  weekly  newspaper  year.  Only  two,  the  America 

KlUl,  ourvoy  onows  showing  were  store  officials,  supplements,  covered  by  Media  Weekly  and  This  Week,  show  i 

.  staff  members  of  Ruthrauff  &  Records,  as  shown  in  the  follow-  loss  for  the  first  four  monfiu « 

continued  from  page  7  Ryan,  advertisina  asenev.  and  ‘^g  chart,  made  linage  gains  in  1944,  while  the  others  have  mak 

“  Radio  Corporation  of  America  April  over  the  same  month  last  substantial  gains  throughoot 


advertising  which  this  pioneer 
department  store  has  made. 

On  hand  for  this  premier 
showing  were  store  officials, 
staff  members  of  Ruthrauff  & 


reader  traffic  studies  nude  of  six  ***1“*^^*  eoi,,.  _ _  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY,  THIS  Weu 

New  York  newspapers  between  S*zer  sales  promotion  METROPOLITAN  GROUP,  THREE  MARKET  GROUP  A^^D  PARaoE- 

1939  and  1943  by  the  Clark  mi-  ;?«^a8er  for  Marshall  Field  &  APRIL  1944-1943  . 

vice.  Papers  surveyed  were  the 

Herald  Tribune,  Mirror,  Sews,  ®  *hv**^anv*  American  Weekly'  ^ 

Sun,  World  -  Telegram,  and  c'^">ers  by  any  wd  evejr  pi„t  Quarter  .  191,391  i9S.ies  _  u 

Times  medium  which  proved  suitable.  April  .  7i,500  71,334  +  » 


New  York  newspapers  between 

1939  and  1943  by  the  Clark  ser-  for  Mai^all  Field  & 

vice.  Papers  surveyed  were  the 


Gem^hg 


un.  World  -  Telegram,  and  «veiT  Pim  Quarter  .  191,391 

<imes  medium  which  proved  suitable.  April  .  7i,500 

Of  the  94  advertisements  81  . 

'ere  read  by  more  than  100.000  ““*1*  1”*°  A  Supper  Club  pro-  Pir«f  Oiisrff^r  . 110.352 


were  read  by  more  than  100,000  ^  ^  j  w 

women  in  the  metropolitan  area, 

93  by  more  than  75,000.  M«rtin  of  the  Breakfast 

Among  examples  mentioned  radio  program, 

were  a  Saks  ad  of  635  lines  read  " 

by  234,000  women,  an  I.  Miller  If  J 
ad  of  495  lines  by  196,000  fieSeQl  Cxl 

women,  a  Best  &  Co.  advertise-  wi  l  .* 

ment  of  675  lines  by  158.000  T  OUndatlOn 
women,  and  a  280-line  McCreery  _______ 

ad  by  653,000  women.  lit  w'w  ^ 

In  counting,  only  women  who  ▼▼  AlA  l.sJK^VAllVA 
specifically  remembered  reading  The  Advertising  Research 


specifically  remembered  reading  The  Advertising  Research 
an  advertisement  were  included  Foundation  at  its  recent  annual 
in  its  audience.  meeting  voted,  as  the  first  steps 

A  comparison  of  the  audi-  in  a  comprehensive  expansion 


in  Its  audience.  meeting  voted,  as  the  first  steps 

A  comparison  of  the  audi-  in  a  comprehensive  expansion 
ences  for  each  medium  in  the  program,  to  establish  an  under¬ 
presentation  reveals  that  the  writing  fund  and  to  expand  its 
lowest-rated  newspaper  adver-  Board  of  Directors,  according  to 
tisement  had  an  audience  of  58,-  an  announcement  made  May  10 
000  women,  or  twice  the  median  by  William  G.  Palmer,  chair- 
audience  for  retail  radio  adver-  man  of  the  foundation, 
tising  programs.  Of  the  latter  Through  the  cooperation  of  its 
62%  had  audiences  smaller  than  two  sponsoring  bodies,  the  Asso- 
that  of  the  lowest-rated  news-  elation  of  National  Advertisers 


Pint  Quarter  .  110,332 

April  .  50,912 

Pint  4  Months .  161,244 

Metropolitan  Group — Rotogravure 

Pirst  Quarter  .  29,142 

April  .  12,125 

Pint  4  Months .  41,267 

Comic  Weekly 

Pirst  Quarter  .  83,606 

April  .  32,109 

Pirst  4  Months . 115,115 

Metropolitan  Group — Comic 

Pirst  Quarter  .  60,066 

April  .  21,484 

Pirst  4  Months .  81,550 

Three  Market  Group 

Pirst  Quarter  .  33,686 

April  .  12,750 

Pirst  4  Months .  46,436 

Parade  .... 

Pint  Quarter  .  43,503 


April  . 

Pint  4  Months. 


paper  advertisement. 


and  the  American  Association  of 


While  86%  of  the  women's  Advertising  Agencies,  the  Foim- 
apparel  advertisements  reached  dation  now  has  a  revolving  im- 


HoUand  Nazis 
One-Sided  in 
Paper  Economy 

De  Tijd,  Nazi-controlled  Am¬ 


end  Denmark  during  the  last  19 
years.” 

Also  in  the  same  issue  wot: 
three  columns  on,  “The  beto^ 
of  Rumanian  monasteries”;  out 
column  on,  “Sea  serpents  in  vii- 
ter  time”;  three  columns  oi. 
“Old  mourning  customs  in  Hol¬ 
land”;  one  column  on,  “Wander 


^  ♦U  *  a  ^®  "ii'^  Directors  is  ,^4^0  per  week.  Each  issue  will  bwks  and  pM^;  one-half  pi(t 

ruAin  com^s^  of  eighteen  men,  in-  pont^in  two  pages  only,  instead  d^oted  to  a  German  serial; » 

Studied  by  ^ad  of  twelve  m  heretofore,  jjje  30  pages  the  paper  aver-  half  page  of  sport  news  and  out 
Crossley  and  the  newspaper  ad-  The  newly  elected  members  of  ,civ  According  to 

vertisements  surveyed  W  Clark,  the  board  are:  B.  B.  Geyer,  ®«®?  P^®^‘°St  and  ong-half  pages  of  advertir 

^ing  total,  not  sponsor-identify-  president,  Geyer,  Cornell  &  jjg  ^iid  has  furthermore 

mg.  audiences  for  radio  and  Newell.  Inc.;  Everett  J.  Grady.  stefl 

j*.*  ^lent  of  executive  vice-pr^ident  Ruth-  JrasticallyTand  will  accept  only  Foreign  Writers  ToUI 
programs,  shows  radio  from  two  rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.;  Carleton  fn—nv  announcements  for  its  a,  ,1. 

to  SIX  times  as  expensive.  Healy,  vice-president,  Hiram  ®  Washington,  May  10-At  tte 

For  radio  the  highest  cost  per  Walker.  Inc.;  Turner  Jones,  vice-  w®®  gut  down  from  ’■®^.“!f*  ®Mhe  Formgn  Pi^^ 

thousand  members  of  the  audi-  president,  Coca-Cola  Co.;  H.  H.  sociation  m  New  York,  tee  » 

ence  exclusive  of  faienf  u,oc  Vvneif  nnrtner  fhe  Aitirin-  uaiiy  to  ifince  weeKiy  lasi  jwo  fine  of  War  Information  iiM T 


ence  exclusive  of  talent,  was  Kynett,  partner, 


-^e  paper  was  cut  down  from  sociaQon  in  New  York,  the  » 
Illy  to  thrice^eekly  last  No  Information  has  r 


$21.93,  for  '  newspaper"” spare  Kynett  CoTD'  P.’snTeiserrdirre-  vfJri^riiilv^llfo^wl^foroed^  ranged  a  tour 'of  military  inshi 
S3-77r  the  meHian  A.,-  Vinist  daily,  alSO  was  forced  to  lotions  in  this  countrv  for  cor 


lations  in  this  country  for  cor  I 


ing  newspapers. 


go  on  a  wrekly  sch^ule  and  to  respondents  of  foreign  newipr 
accept  a  45%  reduction  in  size.  pg^*^  stationed  in  New  York  iM 
Nasi  Papers  Lavish  Washington.  Dates  have  teolr 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  tiyely  been  set  at  May  IW 


W.77;  the  median  for  radio  was  tor  of  research.  Procter  &  lations  in  this  reuntry  for  «r 

$4.57.  for  newspaper  retaU  ads  Gamble  Co.;  Howard  D.  WIl-  f °  ®  i®  respondents  of  foreign  ne^ 

$1.16,  and  the  lowest  for  radio  liams,  vice-president,  Erwin,  accept  a  45%  reduction  in  size.  pers  stationed  in  New  York  ui 

$1.03,  for  newspapers  $.52.  Wasey  &  Co..  Inc.  Nasi  Papers  Lavish  Washington.  Dates  have  teolr 

Copies  of  this  presentation  William  G.  Palmer,  J.  Wal-  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tiyely  been  set  at  May  IW 
may  be  ordered  at  production  ter  Thompson  Co.,  and  Paul  B.  impositions  placed  upon  these  with  the  War  Departme^  pir 

cost,  $20.  by  newspapers  in  West,  Association  of  National  denominational  newspapers,  such  viding  the  facilities.  About » 

other  cities  in  limited  quantities  Advertisers,  were  reelected  totelitarian  publications  as  the  writers  are  expected  to  mw 

or  of  the  breklet  reproducing  chairman  and  secretary  respec-  Deutsche  Zeitung,  in  den  Nieder-  the  trip, 

the  presentation  at  $.50  each  in  tively.  Stuart  Peabody,  the  landen,  which  mainly  serves  the  - 

lots  of  ten  or  more.  Vernon  Borden  Co.,  was  elected  vice-  German  intruders,  both  military 

Brooks,  chairman  of  the  co-  chairman,  and  Frederic  R.  and  civilian,  inside  the  occupied  gi  -  - 

o^ra^g  committee  in  behalf  Gamble,  American  Association  Netherlands,  continue  to  appear  d  C  O  t  t 

of  the  Advertising  Managers  of  Advertising  Agencies,  treas-  daily  in  six  to  10-page  issues, 

adyertising  manager  urer.  A.  W.  Lehman  was  ap-  and  are  larger  in  size  than  the  Hi  Spcocl  PAltMl 

®K  ™®  ^  ^  pointed  managing  director.  average  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 

®  ®*  V  ,  .  Other  members  of  the  foun-  The  Deutsche  Zeitung  in  den 

New  York  City  showing  of  dation,  who  were  reelected  to  Niederlanden  measures  24  by  18  SimpUsI  full  autoaMtu 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  last  inches;  its  pages  are  divided  sriicar  wHh 

will  be  handled  by  the  cooperat-  meeting,  are:  Lee  H.  Bristol,  into  six  columns  of  large  type- 

ng  newspapers.  vice-president,  Bristol-Myers  fare.  ,  .  ^ 

^  _  "  Co.;  Allan  Brown,  advertising  The  March  4  issue,  chosen  at  Jonea  Aucomanc 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pastan 

SimpUsI  full  autoaMHi 
wub  s^icar  wHb 


^  -J,  _  Co.;  Allan  Brown,  advertising  The  March  4  issue,  chosen  at 

rieldS  Sponsors  Fust  manager,  Bakelite  Corp.;  Rich-  random,  clearly  demonstrates 

_ A  ard  Compton,  president.  Comp-  the  enormous  waste  of  newsprint 

XOie Vision  nroocxcost  ton  Advertising,  Inc.;  Otis  A.  in  which  the  Nazi  daily  is  per- 
The  first  commercially  spon-  Kenyon,  chairman,  Kenyon  &  mitted  to  indulge.  Apart  from 
sored  television  show  ever  given  Eckhardt,  Inc.;  H.  K.  McCann,  one  and  one-half  pages  of  war 
to  a  midwest  public  was  broad-  president,  McCann  -  Erickson,  news  and  political  comment,  this 
cast  by  Marshall  Field  k  Co.,  the  Inc.;  Allyn  B.  Meintire,  vice-  issue  contained:  one-half  page 
eveiHng  of  May  5.  from  Station  president.  Pepperell  Manufac-  of  reviews  of  operas  and  art 
WKBK,  Chicago,  thus  adding  turing  Co.;  Harold  B.  Thomas,  exhibits  in  Berlin.  Bucharest, 
one  more  record  to  the  long  vice-president.  Sterling  Drug,  Luxembourg  and  Graz;  two  full 
string  of  “firsts”  in  merchandise  Inc.  columns  for  an  article  “England 
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columns  for  an  article  “England  I  ^ 
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kk  A  I  ht  'C  UCENSES  HAVE  INCREASED  BY 

iflM  I  fV  ^ 


naturally  spawned  survive  to 
produce  adult  game  fish.  But, 
under  the  Maine  system,  care¬ 
fully  kept  records  show  that  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  live  to 
provide  sport  for  the  angler.  To 
accomplish  this  many  experi¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  with  food, 
water  conditions  and  rearing  en¬ 
vironment  until  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  for  each  game  fish  variety 
could  be  established. 


IN  a  word,  it’s  simply  that  our  long 
established  fish  and  game  conservation 
program  is  loorking — to  preserve  good  fish¬ 
ing  for  you. 

Maybe  you’re  one  of  those  anglers  who 
dreams  of  someday  hitting  a  spot  that’s 
"never  been  fished".  Why,  here  in  Maine, 
fishing  is  actually  bettec  today  than  it  was 
liefore  the  first  angler  visited  the  State. 
More  than  that — fishing  in  Maine  is  get¬ 
ting  better  every  year. 

tuniRE  SMILED  ON  US— With  our  2500  lakes 
and  ponds,  5000  rivers  and  streams,  our 
vast  reaches  of  game  land,  we  can't  deny 
that  Nature  has  been  good  to  Maine.  In 
those  waters  abound  the  greatest  variety 
of  game  fish  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
land — bass  and  trout  (there  are  more  trout 
waters  in  Maine  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
East);  togue,  pickerel  and  perch;  and  that 
greatest  fighter  of  them  all — the  land¬ 
locked  Salmon,  found  on/v  in  Maine  waters. 

BUT  NATURE  DIDN'T  DO  IT  ALL— 

(inly  foresight,  careful  plan- 

ning,  hard  work  and  a  co- 

operativecitizenry  and  State 

Government  has  enabled  us 

to  make  Maine  the  great  ,r 

fishing  land  that  it  is  today.  a||' 

In  14  hatcheries  and  23  rear- 

ing  stations  that  dot  the 

State,  many  millions  of  na- 

live  game  fish  are  hatched 

and  reared  each  year.  To 

further  inerease  natural 

propagation,  the  fishways 

throughout  the  State  are 

being  constantly  improved. 

actually  we  tnink  we  have 
nature  beat  to  a  frazzle— 

Even  under  ideal  conditions 
it  is  known  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  eggs  [ 


Hwhen  released  cannot  he 
distinguished  from  their 
naturally  born  brothers. 

ALMOST  EVERY  BODY  OF 
WATER  IN  THE  STATE  HAS 
BEEN  MICROSCOPEO  AND 
TEST-TUBED— In  this  pro¬ 
gram  every  lake  and  pool, 
every  river  and  stream 
in  Maine  has  been  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  —  the 
natural  food  supply,  water  and  condition 
of  the  fish  in  each,  regularly  recbecked.  If 
we  find  for  some  reason  that  bass  aren't 
biting  where  bass  should  lie,  we're  on  the 
job  to  find  out  why — and  to  steer  you  clear 
meantime. 

The  Maine  program  is  a  model  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  long  range  [irogram  of 
propagation  and  conservation.  Not  the 
kind  of  conservation  that  says  "Keep  Out", 
but  the  kind  that  says  "Ck>me  On  Up, 
Fellows,  the  Fishing’s  Fine.” 

That’s  why  our  out-of-State  licenses 
show  a  100  jiercent  increase  over  the  past 
ten  vears — why  more  anglers  come  to  Maine 
than  to  anv  other  area  in  the  East — why 
fishing  in  Maine  gets  better  and  better 
each  year — and  why 
you'll  find  in  .Maine  the 
greatest  variety  o: 
game  fish  in  the  land. 


WE  CODDLE  THESE  YOUNG  FISN  THROUGH  THEIR 
“TEENS” — Here  in  Maine  we  don’t  toss  astro¬ 
nomical  numbers  of  young  fry  into  the  waters 
and  trust  that  by  the  law  of  averages  a  certain 
number  of  them  will  survive  to  some  day  hit 
the  angler’s  lure.  We  keep  those  youngsters 
in  the  rearing  pools  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  fend  for  themselves.  While  in  our  care 
they’re  fed  on  foods  known  to  produce  in  each 
variety  the  utmost  in  size  and  strength  and 
fighting  instinct.  Most 

■  of  them  are  of  legal 
size  when  the!y  are 
transferred  to  the 
waters  which  will 
thenceforth  be  their 
homes.  They  are 
hardy  and  healthy  — 
and  their  reactions 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Sarviaa 

1S2  St.  John  Stroot,  Portland*  Maino 

PleaM  Mnd  me  the  S2-pase  illutirated  Maine 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Guide  for  1944  with  map 
of  Maine  hahing  watera. 
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U.  S.  PRESS  KEYED  FOR  INVASION 


continued  from  page  9 

In  New  York  the  local  Post 
staff  will  bolster  any  dearth  of 
war  news  by  color  stories  and 
pictures  from  wherever  crowds 
have  gathered  in  New  York  and 
from  families  of  local  men  men¬ 
tioned  in  dispatches.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  will  be  warned  to 
cover  the  White  House  and  Con¬ 
gress. 

Meanwhile  the  Post  staff 
guards  against  a  “slow  paralysis” 
which  tends  to  discount  all  other 
news  as  relatively  unimportant, 
City  Editor  Edward  Flynn  de¬ 
clared. 

Churchill's .  Warning 

War  Editor  Gilbert  Cant  added 
that  the  news  would  be  treated 
like  every  other  world  break, 
that  the  first  concern  would  be 
to  get  the  people  to  the  office 
when  the  break  comes.  Psycho¬ 
logical,  as  well  as  physical,  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  invasion,  he  said, 
included  quotation  of  an  excerpt 
from  Churchill's  warning:  “I 
must  warn  you  that  there  will 
be  many  false  alarms,  many 
feints,  many  dress  rehearsals.” 

There  have  been  no  reported 
“invasion  jitters”  on  the  part  of 
Chicago  newspapers,  which  are 
prepared  to  cover  the  impending 
invasion  in  stride.  They  have 
definite  plans  of  procedure  when 
the  story  breaks. 

In  most  cases,  they  expect  to 
meet  the  situation  with  their 
normal  staffs.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  instances  where  staffs 
have  been  “alerted”  over  week¬ 
ends.  However,  as  several  man¬ 
aging  editors  pointed  out,  this 
does  not  mean  that  papers  are 
not  prepared  for  possible  emer¬ 
gencies  or  contingencies. 

Have  Foresight 

The  Chicago  Times  has  re¬ 
quested  key  members  of  its  edi¬ 
torial,  mechanical  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  to  leave  their 
telephoiie  numbers  at  the  office 
each  night,  indicating  where 
they  may  be  reached,  if  not  at 
home.  “We  don’t  have  the 
jitters,”  said  Russ  Stewart,  Times 
managing  editor,  “but  at  least  we 
have  the  foresight  not  to  be 
caught  unprepared.” 

The  TVibune  and  the  Sun  in 
the  morning  field,  have  their  re¬ 
spective  organizations  coached 
on  the  procedure  to  follow,  when 
news  of  the  invasion  breaks. 
Each  has  assigned  its  staff  war 
correspondents  to  particular 
phases  of  the  coverage,  with  key 
correspondents  also  stationed  at 
various  “listening  posts”  outside 
the  invasion  area. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
likewise  ready  for  complete  cov¬ 
erage  by  its  own  foreign  staff 
and  with  a  set  plan  of  procedure 
in  the  home  office.  The  Herald- 
American  has  also  made  elabo¬ 
rate  plans  for  handling  the  fiash 
news  of  the  invasion  and  forth¬ 
coming  developments. 

Chicago  papers  generally  have 
not  made  definite  plans  as  to 
how  advertising  will  be  handled, 
from  the  standpoint  of  omitting 
ads  during  early  stages  of  the 
invasion  in  order  to  have  s\iffi- 
cient  newsprint  to  meet  the  an¬ 


ticipated  demand  for  news¬ 
papers. 

The  matter  of  how  advertising 
will  be  handled  will  be  de¬ 
termined  when  the  invasion 
takes  place.  If  D-day  comes  at 
a  time  of  week  when  newspapers 
are  normally  publishing  tight 
papers,  it  would  appear  that  ads 
will  have  to  be  lifted  in  order 
to  provide  space  and  print  paper 
for  invasion  news. 

The  four  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  will  take  the  invasion  in 
their  stride  and  attempt  to  give 
the  public  all  the  important  news 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  turn  it 
out  and  in  such  quantity  as  their 
supplies  of  newsprint  will  per¬ 
mit.  Special  invasion  extras,  if 
they  do  materialize,  will  be  scant 
in  size  and  limited  in  number. 

Watching  for  Break 

Both  morning  papers,  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Record,  indicat¬ 
ed  the  matter  of  extra  editions 
depended  pretty  largely  on  the 
time  the  news  breaks.  And  if 
extras  are  issued  they  will  be 
very  scanty  affairs,  skeletonized 
to  bare  essentials.  Charles  A. 
Tyler,  general  manager  of  the 
Inquirer,  said  newsprint  supplies 
m^e  it  imperative  to  hold 
everything  to  a  minimum. 

In  regard  to  advertising,  Lee 
Ellmaker,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  stated: 

“Up  to  the  present,  by  one 
manner  or  another,  we  have 
been  able  to  control  our  paper 
consumption  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  hurt  to  the  local  advertiser. 

“We  have  created  a  backlog 
for  the  invasion.  But  no  one 
knows  to  what  extent  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  readership.” 

The  Record  has  been  carrying 
a  two-column  box  reminding 
readers  of  the  invasion  news 
they  may  expect,  with  the  Rec¬ 
ord  now  enjoying  the  facilities 
of  five  major  news  services  in 
the  field,  and  110  ace  reporters — 
but  with  this  note: 

“Because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  distribution  of  the 
Record  will  be  limited.  Avoid 
disappointment.  Order  the  Rec¬ 
ord  delivered  to  your  home,  or 
have  your  newsboy  or  newsdeal¬ 
er  reserve  the  Record  for  you.” 

Standing  By 

Management  at  the  Record  has 
notified  advertisers  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible,  in  time  of  extremity  as 
regards  invasion  news,  to  honor 
all  contracts  for  the  brief  period 
of  the  emergency. 

All  newspaper  staffs  are  stand¬ 
ing  by  awaiting  developments 
during  the  time  of  their  regular 
editions.  But  no  special  crews 
are  being  maintained  overtime 
beyond  the  period  when  final 
editions  for  any  day  have  been 
put  to  bed. 

So  far  only  one  case  of  “in¬ 
vasion  jitters”  has  been  noted  in 
Philadelphia — a  false  alarm  to 
the  effect  the  Big  Piish  was 
under  way.  But  that  rumor  was 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  the  re¬ 
action,  by  common  accord,  is  to 
soft-p^al  on  the  war  of  nerves 
and  take  it  when  it  comes  in  the 
characteristic  American  journal¬ 
istic  manner. 


In  Detroit,  Bill  Lampe,  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
said:  “We  have  extended  our 
schedules  somewhat  so  that  we 
maintain  an  invasion  watch. 
There  are  very  few  hours  when 
the  plant  is  shut  down.  At  such 
times,  our  two  Chicago  news  bu¬ 
reaus  have  home  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  staff  members  they  can 
reach. 

“Our  biggest  problem  here  is 
newsprint.  We  have  submitted  a 
half-dozen  different  plans,  but 
the  delay  comes  from  failure  of 
the  newspapers  themselves  to  get 
together  and  decide  what  they 
want  to  do  about  it.” 

Frederick  J.  Gaertner,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
declared:  “We  are  planning  an 
eight-page  extra  when  the  in¬ 
vasion  comes.  Our  city  and 
news  desks  operate  around  the 
clock,  and  are  prepared  to 
handle  it  day  or  night  or  Sun¬ 
days. 

Stresses  Caution 

“There  may  be  several  diver¬ 
sions,  as  Churchill  has  suggested. 
We  want  to  catch  the  real  thing. 
Newspapers  must  be  cautious 
that  they  don’t  go  off  half  cocked. 
On  our  newsprint  situation,  we 
simply  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  what  we’ve  got.” 

According  to  Douglas  D.  Mar¬ 
tin,  managing  editor  of  the  Free 
Press,  the  staff  is  being  “alerted” 
and  put  on  call  24  hours  a  day. 

’The  Free  press  has  prepared 
pages  of  background  material  on 
invasion  and  is  ready  to  go  with 
the  flash.  If  the  break  comes  on 
regular  publishing  time,  pages 
will  be  increased  or  special  sec¬ 
tions  switched  over  to  breaking 
invasion  news.  If  it  comes  at  an 
irregular  hour,  the  Free  Press  is 
prepared  to  hit  the  street  with 
special  extras. 

All  members  of  the  staff  have 
been  requested  to  have  corrected 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  in 
the  hands  of  their  department 
heads  to  prevent  any  delay  in 
mustering  an  emergency  staff. 

Washington  newspaperdom  has 
been  geared  to  the  “invasion 
story”  for  many  months  and 
there  has  been  no  noticeable 
shifting  of  staffs  or  other  step¬ 
ping  up  of  momentum. 

Domestically,  the  war  has  been 
Washington’s  story  since  its  be- 
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ginning.  Commtmiques  fromtki 

fighting  theatres  have  ann«Minf;|| 
the  incidents,  large  and  small 
but  the  controlling  strategy,  tk 
movement  of  commanding 
sonnel,  and  the  happenings  tint 
go  to  the  roots  of  the  global 
have  first  been  relea^  hen. 

When  the  real  news— that  d 
the  invasion — begins  to  sti^ 
into  Washington,  it  will  cent 
largely  over  the  wires  of  OH 
’The  result  may  be  some  addg 
concentration  at  that  point  be 
such  staff  additions  as  have  baa 
made  up  to  now  have  baa 
gradual. 

The  newsprint  shortage  «a 
cited  by  the  Boston  HtnU 
Traveler,  the  Globe  and  the 
Record-American  as  chief  ttt 
sons  why  those  papers  have  a 
yet  made  no  specific  plans  lot 
invasion  extras  or  special  traal- 
ment  of  advertising. 

No  staffs  have  as  yet  bea 
alerted  over  week-ends,  and  m 
example  of  invasion  jitters  va 
reported. 

Monitor  Prepared 

’The  Christian  Science  Mosttot 
already  has  six  full  pages  of 
background  material  prin^  in¬ 
cluding  maps,  collateral  infona- 
tion  and  invasion  data. 

“If  the  invasion  breaks  reasoe 
ably  within  our  time  element’ 
said  Erwin  D.  Canham,  managki 
editor,  “we  plan  to  get  out  u 
extra  and  to  that  purpose  vc 
have  managed  to  save  whatm 
deem  sufficient  newsprint  and 
paper.  The  Monitor  has  made 
no  commitments  as  to  ads  beint 
left  out  of  such  an  extra. 

“In  all,  we’ll  be  in  a  stroei 
position  for  good  coverage  witii 
only  the  necessity  of  a  rapid 
interpretation  of  last-minute  in¬ 
vasion  developments.” 

Invasion  jitters  began  shakinf 
Clevelanders  in  earnest  the  dur 
a  report  came  in  imder  Stock¬ 
holm  date  line  that  the  invaaioo 
was  “on.” 

’The  jitters  still  persist  bet 
have  calmed  down  considerabljf. 

’The  Cleveland  News  received 
an  average  of  29  calls  an  boar 
the  day  the  Stockholm  story  car¬ 
ried  an  eight-column  line  in  ib 
early  editions.  The  Plain  Dealer 
was  swamped  by  calls  that  after 
noon  and  the  next  day,  a  Sun- 
( Continued  on  page  74) 
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War’s  ingenuity... TOMORROW’S  SERVICE 


Today  weVe  dropping  supplies  and  munitions  to  isolated  units  of 
our  fighting  forces . . .  delivered  safely  "on  a  dime"  of  space.  Tomor¬ 
row  well  be  delivering  late  editions  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
to  far  outlying  territories  .  .  .  together  with  merchandise  ordered 
frorli  recent  advertisements  in  those  columns  —  anything  from  cos- 
nnletiin  to  machines.  Plan  to  use  this  service,  soon  to  be  available! 


^haet  Sctwee 

PARA  C  MUTES 

AERONAUTICAL  SUPPLIES  INC.,  READING,  PA.  •  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 
editor  S  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  13.  1944 


The  T^ress  ‘battles  for  its  yreedom 

John  Peter  Zenger  was  arrested  "for  printing  lawyer,  who  took  up  Zenger's  cause  as  a  public 

and  publishing  several  seditious  libels  dispersed  service.  Hamilton  forced  the  case  to  trial,  and  his 

throughout  his  journals  or  newspapers _ ”  speech  to  the  jury,  which  led  to  Zenger’s  acquittal, 

Zenger  was  a  New  York  printer  in  the  days  when  is  a  ringing  statement  of  what  the  press  in  America 

Governor  Cosby  ruled  the  colony.  Governor  Cosby  must  still  vigilantly  fight  for. 

ruled  in  such  an  autocratic,  overbearing  manner  that  All  men  have  the  right,  Hamilton  maintained, 

several  indignant  citizens  started  a  newspaper  to  “publicly  to  remonstrate  the  abuses  of  power... and 

arouse  the  public  against  his  tyranny.  Zenger  un-  to  assert  with  courage  the  sense  they  have  of  the 

dertook  to  publish  the  newspaper.  blessing  of  liberty... and  their  resolution  at  all  haz- 

Zenger  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  bail  was  ards  to  preserve  it.” 
fixed  at  800  pounds,  a  large  sum  for  those  days  and  Today  in  our  country  encroachments  by  govern- 

quite  beyond  his  ability  to  furnish.  He  stayed  in  jail  ments  and  private  interests  alike  upon  freedom  of 
for  months,  and  his  situation  appeared  hopeless.  the  press  are  counter  to  law.  Nevertheless,  even 

The  case  finally  was  called  to  the  attention  of  today  the  press  must  battle  constantly  to  keep  that 

Andrew  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  Pennsylvania  freedom  intact.  in  msouvai 

INTERTYPE  \l^ 

T ivtnty-third  o{  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  by  Intbrtypb,  Brooklyn 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWEB  •  NEW  YOU  •  421fD  STBEXT  AND  nOADWAT 


Chicago  Sun  Takes  First  Place 


Wins  in  10  to  50,000  Circulation  Group 


First  Honorable  Mention  in  Over  50,000 


Irer  Reports  Newspapers  Improved  siiSSS 

I  iifiai#  news  made  more  access- 

ippearance  With  Space  Cuts  ^^‘;o;exampie  chaiiengerpoints 

out,  6-pt.  column  rules  which 

Survey  of  I  100  Papers  Reveals  Economies 

_  /  ,  ,  now  being  replaced  in  some 

mat  Make  News  More  Accessible  newspapers  with  3-pt.  coiunm 

rules.  In  an  eight-column  paper 
By  Charles  W.  Duke  this  represents  a  saving  of  21 

points,  or  more  than  a  quarter 

PHILADELPHIA.  May  10 — Now  appearance  have  been  sacri-  of  an  inch  in  the  width  of  a  page, 
that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  ficed.”  said  Mr.  Challenger.  “But  Running  heads  and  folios  which 
Id  analyze  carefully  and  com-  the  sacrifice  has  been  made  in  at  one  time  seemed  necessary  to 
(leteljr  the  more  than  1100  news-  such  a  way  that  in  many  in-  run  the  full  length  of  the  papers 
papers  of  the  United  States  sub-  stances,  because  the  newspaper  have  been  reduced  to  two  or 
Bitted  in  the  14th  Annual  — 

txhibition  of  Newspaper  Typog-  ,  m  m  t  ti 

Chicago  Sun  Wins  Fourteenth 

Inal  week  of  April,  the  many 

Ayer  Typographical  Award 

Btm  sacri^e  of  appearance  TRIBUTE  to  the  press  of  Amer-  many  format  changes  necessi- 
Kcomes  evident.  ica  for  the  signal  manner  in  tated  under  a  paper-  and  space- 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  Di-  which  they  have  acquitted  them-  saving  regime. 


Chicago  Sun  Wins  Fourteenlh 
Ayer  Typographical  Award 


iKiDU  ii!i  lo  me  press  oi  A.mer-  many  lormai  cnanges  hcvcikii- 
womes  evident.  ica  for  the  signal  manner  in  tated  under  a  paper-  and  space- 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  Di-  which  they  have  acquitted  them-  saving  regime. 

JKtor  of  Printing  of  the  Ayer  selves  in  solution  of  the  wartime  As  related  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
wmpany,  says  that  to  the  cr^it  problem  of  bringing  vital  news  usher,  April  22,  the  winner  of 
^the  daily  newspapers  it  must  to  the  people  in  the  face  of  news-  the  grand  prize  in  this  year’s 
*  noted  that  a  really  patriotic  print  shoi^ge  and  curtailed  sup-  tournament  —  the  F.  Wayland 


^the  daily  newspapers  it  must  to  the  people  in  the  face  of  news-  the  grand  prize  in  this  year’s 
*  noted  that  a  really  patriotic  print  shoi^ge  and  curtailed  sup-  tournament  —  the  F.  Wayland 
•ad  coiucientious  effort  has  been  ply  of  newspaper  commodities  Ayer  Cup  for  the  best  entry  in 
since  Pearl  Harbor  days —  of  all  sorts  comes  from  H.  A.  the  exhibition — was  a  newcomer 
y  every  one — to  adopt  methods  Batten,  president  of  the  adver-  in  Ayer  tourneys,  the  Chicago 


since  Pearl  Harbor  days —  of  all  sorts  comes  from  H.  A.  the  exhibition — was  a  newcomer 
^  every  one — to  adopt  methods  Batten,  president  of  the  adver-  in  Ayer  tourneys,  the  Chicago 
would  conserve  paper.  (3are-  tising  firm  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Sun,  two-year-old  newspaper 
™y  examining  the  many  en-  Inc.  founded  by  Marshall  Field. 

Wes,  Challenger  noted  many  For  14  years  the  company  Already  the  New  York  Timet 
novel  devices  have  been  em-  which  he  heads  has  been  holding  and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
which,  singly  and  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  news-  une  have  two  legs  on  the  present 
®®>selves.  do  not  contribute  paper  typography  and  awarding  cup.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
^tly  to  the  saving  of  paper,  prizes  to  winners  in  various  tor  won  the  award  last  year, 
which  when  combined  with  groups  for  general  excellence  in  Previously,  the  Lot  Angeles 
economies  add  up  to  a  'make-up  and  appearance.  Judg-  Times  and  the  JVcioarfc  Ncios  had 


teat  deal. 

Many  of  the  things  which  be 


ing  the  1100  entries  in  this  year’s  won  a  leg  on  the  cup. 


( publication 


Honorable  mentions  this  year 


Pearl  Harbor  were  consid-  March  8 )  was  most  difficult  of  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circu- 


vital  to  good  typographical  all  the  14  years  because  of  the 
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(Continued  on  page  68) 


three  columns.  Decks  on  many 
headings  have  been  eliminated. 
All  these  changes  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  a  serious 
loss  in  appearance. 

Declaring  it  is  not  possible 
because  of  space  limitations — 
and  paper  shortage  itself — to 
name  all  of  the  changes  that 
were  observed  in  reviewing  this 
year’s  flock  of  entries  from  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Challenger 
in  digest  form  submits  three 
notable  sets  of  space-saving  poli¬ 
cies  adopted  for  wartime  pur¬ 
poses,  these  affecting  the  me¬ 
chanical.  the  news  room  and  the 
advertising  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.  He  lists  them  as 
follows: 

MECHANICAL 

Reduction  of  waste. 

Reduction  of  type  slugs  one- 
half  point,  saving  up  to  ten  col¬ 
umns  a  day  in  a  large  paper 
without  injuring  readability  to 
any  noticeable  extent. 

Reduction  of  widths  of  page 
margins. 

A  switch  to  nine  columns  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  on  classified  pages, 
usually  accomplished  by  using 
both  narrower  columns  and  re¬ 
duced  margins. 

A  few  newspapers  recently 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
those  switching  from  eight  to 
nine  columns  for  all  pages. 

Fewer  and  smaller  banner 
headlines. 

Multi-column  headlines  and 
spreadheads  are  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  banner  lines. 

Nearly  all  news  headlines  are 
being  curtailed  in  size.  Both 
modernists  and  editors  of  stand¬ 
ard-planned  newspapers  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  lines  of 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Don't  Use  Type  "Choked  to  Death 
tn  Scramble  to  Save  Newsprint 


he  will  look  over  page  one  and  need  drops  on  malor  ha| 
rush  through  the  rest  of  the  Save  the  space  in  some^ 
paper.  This  kind  of  a  reader  is  place.  And  there  are  1q||I, 
of  low  value  to  the  advertiser,  places  to  save  it  rather  ^ 
When  the  radio  men  get  after  dropping  drops, 
such  an  advertiser,  look  out  for  I  think  that  I  was  the  flnt! 
the  dollar  which  formerly  came  use  a  short,  2-column,  page  fc; 
your  way.  line  at  the  top  of  the  page, 

SmallT  Type  with  '’L0ad*" 

Recently  the  publisher  of  a 
large  newspaper  said  to  me:  "If 
I  have  room  for  8-point  solid 
value  they  can  give  their  cus-  why  do  you  suggest  that  I  stick 
tomers  with  profit  to  themselves,  to  7-point  on  an  8-point  slug?  ’ 

“It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  The  answer  is  that  the  smaller 
the  great  fundamentals  of  our  type  with  space  between  the 
business  is  to  make  our  product  lines  was  more  readable  than  the 
easy  to  read.  The  more  we  de-  larger  type  set  solid.  You  dis- 
velop  eyestrain  among  readers  agree? 

the  more  radio  listeners  we  auto-  When  we  changed  over  Editor  Just  tnis 
matically  make”  &  Publisher  from  the  former 

Alienating  K0ad.r* 

Pulling  out  the  “leads”  between  8-poinT*oir  a  point  slug  to  a  the  make-up  man  who  wu  look 
lines  of  body  type  is  about  the  7-point  on  7Vfe-point  slug,  and  ing  for  something  to  fill;  soae^ 
best  way  to  help  your  reader  to  a  disinterested  test  of  the  smaller  thing  that  may  have  been  on  the 
stop  reading  your  paper.  (Or,  type  in  the  present  size  of  Editor  gailey  bank  for  filling— e: 
you  may  be  a  publisher  who  &  Publisher  was  found  to  be  this  galley  bank  from  24  to  t- 
thinks  that  the  reader  will  read  15%  easier  to  read.  We  went  hours.  Dead  news, 
what  you  print  even  though  he  down  a  point  but  we  kept  some 
must  carry  a  magnifying  glass  to  space  between  the  lines, 
do  it.  If  so,  I  must  tell  you  that  When  the  newsprint-saving 
your  reader  wants  comfort  in  his  craze  got  into  full  swing  some 
reading  or  he  will  not  read  publishers  of  newspapers  de¬ 
enough  of  your  paper  for  the  cided  that  the  best  way  to  save 
paper  to  have  its  full  value  to  space  was  to  eliminate  all  drop 
the  advertiser.)  heads — or  secondary  heads — 

Are  you  a  newspaper  publish-  under  all  the  larger  heads.  Then 
er  who  suddenly  discovers  that  the  heads  over  major  stories 
the  body  type  he  is  using  on  his  looked  like  bobtail  cats.  The 

newspaper  is  set,  say.  7-point  on  larger  head  needs  a  drop  or 

an  8-point  slug,  and  then  you  secondary  head.  A  drop  from 
decide  that  you  will  save  the  say  30-point  bold  in  the  head  to 
white  space  between  the  lines  a  7-point  body  type  is  to  the  eye 
and  set  the  lines  solid — 7-point  similar  to  dropping  from  a  tall 
on  7-point.  If  you  do  this  you  building  to  the  ground  without  gestion- 
are  being  unfair  to  the  one  per-  anything  to  break  the  drop.  ®  cer 

son  who  makes  all  your  publish-  No.  we  don’t  need  drop  heads  was  fill 

ing  operations  possible  —  the  on  all  stories.  I  know  of  some  togethe 

reader.  And,  he  now  has  much  newspapers  that  have  too  many  cut  moi 
more  to  do  than  strain  his  eyes  drop  heads — even  now  in  this  what  w 
over  your  newspaper.  Oh  yes,  newsprint  shortage.  But  we  do  (Ct 


side  columns  of  each, 
into  use  on  a  newspapw  (c> 
years  ago.  But — I  hesitate  v 
make  such  a  small  saving  ai 
on  certain  newspapers.  Thei 
column  page  folio  saves  ooe-j:;' 
one-half  column  inches  ob  ; 
page.  Many  newspapers  stick  j 
a  dead  filler  on  the  page 
takes  up  almost  twice  tb 
saving. 

What  do  I  mean  by  dead  fife 

’  '  '  ’s:  something  t^t  crit 

just  as  well  have  been  1^  c:; 

oxx.».  r* _  _  something  that  would  not  ki;( 

we  changed  the  body  type  from  been  missed  by  anyone  exap; 


You  can  cut  the  editoriai  cate-; 
of  a  newspaper  very  appredat; 
and  then  print  what  you  do  w 
in  a  manner  to  lead  the  reader  i: 
believe  that  you  were  primal 
as  much  or  more  than  you  err 


Members  of  Old-Time  Union  Printers"  Chapel 

MEMBERS  of  St.  Pateriburg  (Fla.)  Old-Time  Union  Printers'  Chapel  representing  retired  printers  from  14 
and  Canada,  most  of  whom  have  been  members  of  the  ITU  for  more  than  50  years,  as  they  gatherodV 
Petersburg  last  month.  Many  are  permanent  residents  of  the  Florida  city.  Dean  of  the  chapel  is  C.  F.  ShM 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has  62  years  of  continuous  membership  in  New  York's  Big  Six.  This  was  the  sacoa44 
meeting  of  the  group.  In  the  picture  are:  First  row,  left  to  right,  Walter  G.  Gardner,  Capt.  A.  L  HaM 
Curtin  K,  Ramsey,  Joe  P.  Williams,  E,  A.  Dahike,  Allen  McCullough,  W.  F.  Dayball,  Charles  Bairn,  Joha  W 
Second  row,  Thomas  Kendall,  Frank  J.  Laibert,  Edward  Williams,  Robert  J.  Brown,  Jerome  C.  Cotte,  Jekem 
Frank  P.  Walthour,  William  M.  Stiah,  S.  S.  Phelps,  William  S.  Riordan,  Ed  C.  Bell,  John  A.  Heffernan.  Ihiiffl 
William  G.  Unangst,  Richard  L.  Drake,  T.  E,  Ashanden,  R,  W.  Townsend,  -William  J.  McMahon,  A-  ^  ^ 
Gaoige  Faulkner,  William  E.  Jones,  J.  W.  Hendrix,  Samuel  J.  McKeighan,  Arthur  W.  Lindemann,  Louis  AM 
Top  row,  C.  F.  Strawinski,  Charles  A,  Cox,  J.  C.  Cooper,  Roger  D,  Geary,  John  E.  Pendargast,  B.  J.  Daly,  hj** 
Rose,  David  W.  Rose,  William  A.  Bickford,  Guy  S.  Hammond,  George  W.  Ogden,  Grant  H.  Atkinson, 

Smith,  David  Berliner,  Otto  B.  Haiden.  ^ 

EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  1)> " 


It> 


% 


When  it 


it  becomes  possible  to  rehabilitate  your  pressroom, 


will  you  have  to  start  from  scratch?  Or  are  you  now  pursuing 


the  farsighted  policy  that  has  guided  American  business  of 


the  past  so  that  you  will  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 


fits  of  full  production  facilities? 


Hoe  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  discuss  your  needs  now  so 


that  you  will  be  ready  for  prompt  action  later. 


^ac/i  /Ae 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  INC.,  910  EAST  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 
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Vole  Overliine  Wixt 

Chicago  Job  Shop  Un!o« 

End  Deadlock 

Chicago,  May  6 — An  oveiNi 
meeting  of  the  members  of  CL 
cago  Typographical  Union.  Loo: 
16,  by  an  overwhelming  votch 
a  resumption  of  overtime  s-ori 
last  night  broke  a  deadlock  bt- 
tween  employers  and  employs 


Ayer  Reports 
Better  Appearance 


Official 
U  .  S.  Case 


continued  from  page  05 


type  in  news  headlines  and  many 
are  pruning  the  decks  for  larger 
headlines. 

Captions  have  been  removed 
from  top  of  cut;  the  story  of  the 
cut  is  told  in  the  legend  lines 
beneath. 

Many  of  the  larger  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  have  introduced 
economies  on  inside  pages  by 
reducing  the  size  of  datelines 
from  full-page  width  to  three  or 
two;  or  sometimes  to  a  single 
column  in  width.  Some  of  the 
tabloid  newspapers  publish  their 
datelines  in  the  margin  on  the 
side  of  each  page. 

Headings  on  CKimics  are  now 
generally  inset  at  top  of  opening 
panel  of  sequence. 

Pictures  pages  have  been  re- 
....  duced  in  the  amount  of  space 

continued  from  page  65  devoted  to  them.  The  object  of 
*  *  this  step  is  to  make  space  avail- 

•*  ^'■•stian  gijjg  fQj.  other  features,  columns, 

Monitor,  me  ^s  An-  go  on,  to  appear  on  the  same 

ivMAS  one*  tKa  Vr  Dm««  I 


Hitler 


which  lasted  two  montlu.  " 
Dozens  of  Chicago  commercii; 


printing  establishments 
running  overtime  today,  u  ^ 
result,  wim  imion  printers  cun 
and  enthusiastic  over  the 
tunity  for  a  fatter  pay  envckpe. 


and  employers  ^ually  ju^ 
at  being  able  to  increase  prodnt- 
tion  and  get  contract  printh,- 


Taket  Tabloid  Honors 


out  on  schedule  once  more.  " 
3.800  union  printers  in  norly 


*  Rrst  Among  Small  Dailies 


1,000  commercial  printing 
lishments  of  the  Chicago  am 
were  thus  affected,  since  the  la- 
jority  of  all  commercial  plant 


have  been  limited  by  a  40W^ 
week  vote  of  the  Union  Local  u 
on  March  3. 

The  union  contract  whkt  b 
still  to  be  negotiated  can  dm 
begin  to  take  its  regular  pro¬ 


cedure  through  me  War 
Board  channels  which  haecLlit 
some  weeks  past,  put  uplm 
against  any  negotiations  bahna 
employers  and  employes,  ■! 
the  union  voted  to  return  taAe 
former  “status  quo” — a  schiMi 
overtime 


whereby 
worked. 

This  situation  has  not  yakg- 
fected  newspaper  locals  Isay 
way,  as  their  contracts  will» 
tinue  to  rim  on  the  statnip 
until  next  October. 


could#  k 


The  finest 

TYPI  MITAL 

and 

SIRViCI 

that  money 


IMPRESSIONS 
PRINT  CLEAR 

WITH 

TINGUE  PRINTING 
PRESS  BLANKETS 


produces  economically 
leads,  slugs  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clyboutn  Avi  Chic.iqo  13 


Department  Store  Ad  Men  and 
Hi^anical  Chiefs  Discuss  Probiems 


I  the  diflSculty. 

Urge  Master  Layeut  Skeet 

With  regard  to  sizes  of  cuts 
an  advertiser  suggested  that 
newspapers  provide  a  cellophane 
master  layout  sheet  to  exact  size 
and  properly  scored  oflE  which 
could  be  placed  luider  layout 

sheets  on  a  light  table.  Thus 

layouts  could  be  made  accurate¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  type  and  cut 
measurements.  The  idea  met 
general  approval. 

An  engraver  told  advertisers 
.  that  many  of  them  do  not  get 

ignt.  full  value  for  their  money  be- 

wno  cause  rush  copy  means  a  poor 
»•  etching  job.  He  urged  that  ar- 


Softest,  most  uniform  synthetic 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

9  Successfully  used  for 
years 

€  Require  fewer  regrinds 
•  No  resetting 
9  Remain  softer  than  any 
rubber  newspaper  roller 

Wrilm  today  for  toll  ioformaliom. 


Ckicag*  t 
IlllNOIS 


Pa.  Group  Asks  Publishers  to 
Finance  Nedianical  Research 


ANPA  Forms  Research  Mechanical  Group 


Great  Progress  Seen  in  Post-War 
Development  of  Printing  Methods 


GREAT  FORWARD  strides  in 

post-war  development  of  print¬ 
ing  methods  were  forecast  by 
speakers  at  a  two-day  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  April  10-11. 

Nearly  200  production  and  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents  of 
small  and  large  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  heard  the 
predictions  and  exchanged  sug¬ 
gestions  for  alleviation  of  cur¬ 
rent,  war-induced  problems  at 
sessions  devoted  to  photography 
and  photo-engraving,  stereotype 
and  press  and  composing  room 
topics. 

fafare  Treads 

Near-future  trends  described 
included : 

Walter  H.  Ogden,  press  room 
supervisor,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  press  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  the  Cleveland 
Press — “The  period  immediately 
after  the  war  is  going  to  be  the 
time  that  the  publishers  of  this 
country  will  spend  approximate¬ 
ly  $50,000,000  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  to  print 
newspapers.”  ...  "I  believe  the 
entire  printing  set-up  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  chang^  more  by 
the  introduction  of  plastics  than 
any  other  one  thing.” 

Arthur  W.  Levy,  editor-in- 
chief,  International  News  Photos 
— “It  is  not  too  far  off.  say  foiu- 
to  five  years,  when  even  small 
papers  will  be  able  to  reproduce 
news  pictures  in  natural  color  in 
their  columns.” 

Harold  T.  Bums,  service  de- 
parbnent,  Edes  Manufacturing 
Company — “With  improvements 
in  color  photography  and  with 
simplification  of  the  color 
process,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  news  pictures  will  be 
printed  in  full  color”  .  .  .  “No 
one  can  say  that  the  plastic  plate 
will  not  eventually  supplant  the 
metal  plate  for  photoengraving, 
lithography  and  even  gravure. 
However,  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  loose  talk  about  the  use  of 
plastics  in  all  fields”  ...  “I  look 
for  a  gradual  return  of  practical¬ 
ly  all  photoengravers  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  16-gauge  metal”  .  .  . 
“We  look  for  a  definite  trend 
toward  the  use  of  thin  plates  for 
direct  printing  both  in  news¬ 
papers  and  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing  shops.” 

F.  W.  McChesney,  industrial 
manufacturing  division.  General 
Electric  Company — “Electronics 
will  have  wide  use  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Electronic  timers 
will  be  used  for  photoengraving 
processes,  shrinking  and  mat¬ 
drying  controls  for  stereotype 
departments  and  color  register 
control  for  printing  presses; 
electronics  will  be  used  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  conversion  of  AC  to 
DC  for  electric  motors  and  to 
provide  constant,  variable  con¬ 
trol  of  the  motors.” 


CHAIRMAN  A.  H.  Bums,  of  the  per  publishers  will  be  williaiti 
Mechanical  Committee  of  the  finance.  The  members  of  thli 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  search  Sub-committee  are  Jc^ 
Association,  has  appointed  a  sub-  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard  New 
committee  to  outline  a  plan  for  papers,  chairman;  John  W. 
organized  research  on  newspaper  production  manager,  Chiei|t 
mechanical  problems.  It  is  hoped  ( Ill. )  Tribune;  and  John  A. 
that  this  committee  will  develop  Burke,  production  maniKt 


Outstanding  conference  senti¬ 
ment  focused  about  Ogden’s  call 
for  publisher-financed  research 
in  addition  to  that  of  machinery 
manufacturers,  which  followed 
his  prediction  of  post-war  con- 
stmction  and  equipment  ex¬ 
penditures. 

“Unless,”  Ogden  said,  “some 
method  of  concentrated  and  cen¬ 
tralized  research  is  set  up  by  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  spend  this 
money,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  it 
expended  for  machines  that  will 
be  practically  duplications  of  the 
machines  now  in  use.  ’The  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  been  signally 
negligent  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
search.  ...  I  feel  the  task  of 
research  is  the  task  of  the  ones 
publishing  newspapers.” 

A  lively  floor  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  and.  on  motion  of  Alan 
Kistler,  Wilkes  -  Barre  Times- 
Leader  and  Evening  News,  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  PNPA’s  mechanical  com¬ 
mittee  to  ask  publishers  to  con¬ 
sider  greater  newspaper-financed 
research  in  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  affairs. 


a  workable  plan  which  newspa-  Gannett  Newspapers. 


The  "Sore  Spots" 

“’There  are  a  few  sore  spots,” 
Ogden  declared,  “in  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  daily  newspapers  that 
have  not  gone  much  beyond  the 
horse  and  buggy  days,  and  these 
are  inks,  paper,  plates,  presses 
and  their  auxiliaries.  .  .  .  Our 
greatest  step  forward  will  be 
through  the  plate  .  .  .  improve¬ 
ment  must  start  with  whatever 
surface  we  print  from,  whether 
it  is  a  perfected  stereo  plate,  a 
plastic  plate,  an  original  etching, 
or  what  have  you.  .  .  .  We  must 
have  inks  that  will  set  at  once 
without  changing  the  press  room 
into  a  boiler  room.  .  .  .  We  must 
have  a  different  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  ink.” 

Ogden  scored  the  price  the 
publisher  gets  for  color  ads  as 
“criminal.”  If  each  publication, 
he  said,  “would  send  an  added 
cost  sheet  through  each  depart¬ 
ment  with  every  color  ad,  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  rates 
pronto  or  fewer  ads  running  at 
a  loss.” 

The  speaker  touched  another 
conference  pet  discussion  topic 
when  he  asserted  that  quality 
printing  “is  not  the  child  of  any 
one  department;  it  is  the  cooper¬ 
ative  action  of  all  departments.” 
George  M.  Holloway,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  and  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Easton  Express, 
echoed  this  sentiment  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  need  for  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  between  department 
heads,  who  should  be  familiar 
with  other  department  problems, 
and  E.  F.  Harlan,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  reported  the 
cooperation  of  everyone  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  papers  has  been  of 
“great  benefit  to  us.” 


W.  E.  Wines,  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  head,  said  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  for  news¬ 
papers  is  the  development  of  a 
more  perfect  cylindrical  plate. 
He  pr^icted  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  come  about  by  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  product,  possibly 
a  plastic,  that  will  replace  paper 
used  for  mats. 

A  mechanical  superintendent 
who  gained  early  experience  in 
the  New  York  Times  paper  mill 
in  northern  Ontario,  J.  P.  Grant, 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  expressed  a  firm  belief 
that  lighter-weight  newsprint 
has  sufficient  tensile  strength  to 
run  in  high-speed  presses,  and 
reported  the  Bulletin  is  using  all 
the  30-pound  newsprint  the  sup¬ 
pliers  could  provide. 

David  B.  Fell,  chief  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  section,  WFB,  said  short¬ 
ages  of  manpower,  materials  and 
plant  facilities,  coupled  with 
WPB  policy  of  concentrating  on 
war  production  until  the  critical 
phases  of  the  conflict  are  passed, 
will  delay  resumption  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery  manufacture. 
He  promised,  however,  that  “Just 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  we 
shall  resume  the  building  of  new 
machinery.” 

Small  Fapars  Safer 

Two  survey  reports  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  S.  W.  Calkins,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Uniontown  Herald- 
Standard,  reported  a  composing 
room  cost  survey  indicated  con¬ 
siderable  discrepancy  in  page 
production  expenses  among 
papers  of  similar  circulation,  and 
said  he  found  overset  running 
from  none  to  20%.  William  K. 
Ulerich,  editor  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College,  said 
a  survey  of  the  help  problem 
showed  smaller  papers  are  suf¬ 
fering  more  from  loss  of  em¬ 
ployes  than  larger  publications. 

Other  help  survey  conclusions: 
Few  women  are  being  used  as 
apprentices;  principal  short  cuts 
are  found  in  less  “extra  service” 
to  advertisers,  indispensable  ma¬ 
terials  are  still  obtainable  and 
“when  another  man  goes  to  war, 
the  problem  created  ...  is  just 
muddled  through.” 

Another  speaker,  Bernard  G. 
Garrity,  production  manager,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  said  it 
is  his  opinion  publishers,  rather 
than  print  nine-column  news¬ 
papers,  would  be  better  advised 
to  increase  advertising  rates,  and 
the  practice  of  using  nine- 
column  pages  would  work  hard¬ 
ship  upon  national  advertisers. 

E.  O.  Davies,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  de¬ 
clared  “one  of  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  is  the 
burden  placed  upon  composing 
rooms  by  the  increased  number 


of  makeovers.  I  believe  th»t  «t 
will  find  that  every  time  nn- 
agement  tightens  up  on  nen 
content  we  will  have  a  cone 
spending  increase  of  requM 
from  the  newsrooms  for  addi¬ 
tional  makeovers. 

Burns,  in  his  talk  on  "Develop' 
ments  in  Photoengraving,"  pro¬ 
vided  an  interesting  picture  if 
how  the  newspaper  of  the  futm 
could  be  printed. 

Phetoougravisg  PestlbllHki 
“Since  this  paper,”  he  aid. 
“is  concerned  with  the  devtkp- 
ments  in  photoengraving,  a 
may  as  well  go  the  whole  wij 
and  visualize  far  into  the  futuit. 
As  I  see  it,  in  the  year  IM 
something,  newspapers  will  prist 
from  large  sheets,  probabl; 
metal,  wrapped  around  cylindn 
on  the  presses.  ’They  will  buy  tte 
metal  from  a  supplier  with 
sensitizing  enamel  already  ap¬ 
plied  much  as  the  plastic  backii 
now  applied  as  an  acid  resist  Tti 
get  the  full  advantage  of  the 
sensitized  metal,  it  will  be  new- 
sary  to  have  a  camera  whidi  vi 
eliminate  film.  ’This  cum 
would  have  to  be  built  on  ttn 
principle  of  the  photocompodi( 
camera  now  being  used  in  tk 
step-and-repeat  process.  Thath 
the  copy  would  be  placed  on  flu 
board  and  photographed  dircett) 
on  the  metal.  Since  copy  ic 
newspaper  is  assembled  piece¬ 
meal,  it  would  probably  hank 
be  placed  upon  the  board  ii 
piecemeal  fashion  as  it  cioe 
from  the  photographic  and  coo- 
posing  rooms.  ’The  camera  cokd 
be  accurately  adjusted  so  Hit 
each  piece  of  copy  would  be 
photographed  in  its  correct  p«- 
tion  on  the  metal.  ’Then  the 
metal  would  be  etched  and  it- 
tached  to  the  presses. 

‘“rhis  process  is  distinctly  b 
the  dream  stage,  but  sudi  i 
method  of  reproduction  weald 
combine  the  best  features  of 
letterpress  and  offset  lithsf 
raphy,  as  well  as  gravure.” 
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niaee  ceilings  have  combined  to 
nnduce  many  a  headache,  it  was 
evident  at  the  mechanical  de- 
Dgrtments  round-table.  Many  re- 
borted  that  they  work  men  more 
than  40  hours  principally  to  in¬ 
crease  their  paychecks  and  keep 
them  on  the  job.  Late  copy,  un¬ 
necessary  alterations  and  exces¬ 
sive  demands  for  tear  sheets  and 
proofs  also  complicate  manpower 
problems,  it  was  brought  out. 
Some  stores  were  declared  to 
have  as  many  as  10  revises,  de¬ 
manding  up  to  75  proofs  for  each 
revise.  In  most  instances  un- 
us^  numbers  of  revises  were 
declared  due  to  incompetent  ad¬ 
vertising  department  personnel 
who  don’t  know  how  to  mark 
proofs  and  do  not  realize  the 
great  amount  of  work  involved 
in  some  of  their  “ideas.” 

The  Son  Francisco  Shopping 
Hews  has  adopted  a  practical  at¬ 
titude  on  proofs  and  revises,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Composing  Room 
Foreman  Ira  Stuck.  Advertisers 
are  allowed  only  one  proof  and 
two  revises.  No  more  proofs  are 
pulled  until  cuts  arrive.  Charges 
are  made  for  proofs  and  altera¬ 
tions  after  the  allowable  quant¬ 
ity.  It  was  suggested  that  ex¬ 
amples  of  excessive  revises  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  ad- 
vfftising  managers  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  inefficient  help,  and  that 
it  be  pointed  out  to  the  man¬ 
agers  that  revises  reduce  output 
of  their  staffs.  Several  news¬ 
papers  reported  that  they  mark 
proofs  “First  Revise,”  “Fifth  Re¬ 
vise.”  etc.  to  impress  the  fact 
upon  the  stores’  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Cooperation  with  Stores 

Composing  room  foremen  were 
advised  to  get  acquainted  with 
store  advertising  managers,  to 
deal  with  them  direct  where  pos¬ 
sible,  to  seek  their  cooperation 
with  the  knowledge  that  these 
men  understand  production  and 
can  appreciate  their  problems. 

The  question  of  tear  sheets  re¬ 
vealed  that  most  newspapers 
take  the  “tears”  from  returns  on 
the  day  after  publication;  that 
some  charge  for  all  over  a  speci¬ 
fied  quantity  allowed;  and  that 
>t  least  one  requires  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  do  his  own  tearing. 

Thin-gauge  zincs,  even  after 
more  than  a  year  of  use,  are 
still  a  major  source  of  grief,  it 
yas  brought  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  complained  that 
they  cannot  be  routed  deeply 
enough  and  that  if  the  stereotyp¬ 
er  packs  his  mat  to  the  rule,  the 
[ule  will  not  print,  while  if  he 
eaves  space,  a  “nigger”  will 
how  up  in  the  reproduction, 
ne  old  suggestion  that  engrav- 
I’s  back  up  thin  zincs  to  stand- 
fd  gauge  cropped  up  again  and 
t  least  one  stereotyper  de¬ 
wed  that  ridges  from  the  Elrod 
»se  showed  up  in  casts  made 
fom  thin-gauge  cuts.  Thin 
*tal  underlays  were  suggested 
•one  means  of  overcoming  this 
BDculty. 

Comment  on  30-lb.  newsprint 


by  pressroom  superintendents 
who  have  used  it  was  al¬ 
most  unanimously  favorable.  No 
trouble  was  reported  in  the  runs 
and  one  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
reported  a  300-ton  all-night  run 
without  a  break.  Opinion  dif¬ 
fered  on  strike-through,  some 
reporting  no  more  than  usual, 
some  complaining  of  a  “little 
more  than  normal,”  and  one  fore¬ 
man  declaring  that  he  was  run¬ 
ning  his  paper  a  little  grayer  to 
get  away  from  the  difficulty. 
Apparently  30-lb.  newsprint  has 
not  worked  out  so  well  with  color 
because  there  is  less  paper  to 
take  the  color  but  one  superin¬ 
tendent  said  he  was  getting  satis¬ 
factory  results  by  running  the 
color  on  the  wire  side  of  the 
paper  because  the  minute  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  paper  held  the 
color  better. 

Criticise  Mat  Repreductlaa 

National  advertisers’  mats 
came  in  for  criticism  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  great  vari¬ 
ation  between  the  first  mat 
pulled  and  the  last  one.  When 
100  or  so  mats  have  been  pulled 
from  a  cut  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  lessening  of  quality  and  conse¬ 
quently  poorer  reproduction. 
’Two  proposals  were  advanced 
by  which  national  advertisers 
can  remedy  this  situation.  One 
was  to  nickleplate  the  cut  from 
which  mats  are  to  be  pulled, 
the  other  was  to  make  more  than 
one  cut.  limiting  the  number  of 
mats  to  be  pull^  from  a  cut  be¬ 
fore  it  is  discarded. 

’The  conference  opened  with  a 
luncheon  tendered  the  delegates 
and  store  advertising  personnel 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Evening  Herald  &  Express. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  and  Los  Angeles 
Downtown  Shopping  News. 
Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher-hosts.  Manchester  Boddy, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
welcomed  the  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  as  men  who  are  doing  a 
vital  job  well. 

Newsprint  Picture 

Varied  but  interlocking  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  current  newsprint 
shortage  were  described  by  G.  E. 
Young,  vice-president  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  was  optimistic  concerning 
the  future.  Responsibility  for 
the  labor  shortage  in  the  forests 
and  mills  he  laid  at  the  door  of 
Selective  Service  which,  until 
too  late,  classed  such  workers  as 
“non-essential.”  Now,  he  de¬ 
clared.  half  of  the  40,000  men 
normally  employed  in  that  work 
have  gone  either  into  the  armed 
forces  or  into  other  industries 
and  even  the  industry's  heavy 
current  nationwide  recruiting 
drive  has  failed  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  appreciably.  He  cited  that 
2,400  of  Crown  Zellerbach’s  nor¬ 
mal  8,400  workers  are  now  in 
service.  But  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  are  so  increasing 
workers’  efficiency  and  decreas¬ 
ing  material  waste  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  little  prospect  of 
further  newsprint  restrictions. 

“Paper  is  a  substitute  for  many 
things,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  paper,”  he  pointed  out  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  diversion  of  pulp- 
wood  and  finished  paper  to  other 


HUBER  RETIRES 

Walter  Huber,  (above),  president 
of  I.  H.  Huber.  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  printing  inks,  terminated  his 
active  career  with  the  compony 
May  1  after  25  years  service. 
R.  J.  Cashion,  an  executive  with 
the  company  for  several  years, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager.  and  Carl  Denman,  who  has 
served  as  southern  branch  man¬ 
ager  and  central  district  manager, 
has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager. 


than  normal  channels.  Wood  has 
been  substituted  for  steel,  alumi¬ 
num.  iron  and  other  metals  in 
the  war  economy.  Logbooms, 
intended  to  be  converted  to  pulp, 
have  been  diverted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  plywood  factories. 
And  special  wartime  civilian 
needs  have  eaten  heavily  into 
what  paper  is  produced,  count¬ 
less  tons  of  paper  going  into 
government  books,  records  and 
paper,  ration  stamps,  war  loan 
publicity,  with  the  single  item 
of  income  tax  returns  accounting 
for  8,000,000  tons.  New  uses,  too, 
make  heavy  inroads  —  paper 
printing  plates,  gunpowder  made 
of  pulpwood,  shipping  contain¬ 
ers.  bags,  gasoline  tanks  and 
drums  for  gasoline  and  oil. 

To  meet  this  condition  the  in¬ 
dustry  developed  new  processes. 


Bark  is  removed  from  logs  by 
high-pressure  streams  of  water, 
reducing  waste  in  the  debarking 
process  from  the  former  10-20% 
to  zero.  New  chipping  processes 
are  less  wasteful.  Machinery  for 
these  new  developments  was.  of 
necessity,  made  from  salvaged 
materials — old  steel,  gears,  mo¬ 
tors,  bearings,  shafting  and 
pumps  being  collected  from  such 
heterogeneous  sources  as  a  col¬ 
lapsed  highway  bridge,  aban¬ 
doned  mills,  cars  and  scrap  piles. 

Mr.  Young  declared  paper  re¬ 
search  engineers  are  working  to 
keep  abreast  of  impending  de¬ 
velopments  including  more  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  color  and  higher 
press  speeds.  He  declared  that 
pulpwood  looms  as  a  source  of 
plastics  and  probably  as  a 
source  of  beverage  alcohol. 

Regarding  30-lb.  newsprint. 
Young  said  that  it  presents  no 
problem  to  the  mills  which  stand 
ready  to  supply  it  whenever 
wanted.  Mr.  Young’s  talk  was 
preceded  by  a  showing  of  a  color 
motion  picture  devoted  to  paper¬ 
making,  “Hemlocks  to  Head¬ 
lines,”  prepared  by  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

Organisation  Setup  Changed 

In  view  of  the  proposed  broad¬ 
ened  scope  of  the  conference  cer¬ 
tain  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization  set-up.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  alternate  meetings  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  with  the  possibility 
that  other  coast  cities  also  might 
be  hosts.  It  was  further  voted 
to  alternate  presidents  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  coast,  to  have  one 
vice-president  and  one  secretary 
from  each  section  serving  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  next  year’s  conference  in 
San  Francisco. 

Balloting  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of:  Ira  E.  Stuck,  composing 
room  foreman,  San  Francisco 
Shopping  News,  president;  Fred 
Moyer,  chief  machinist,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  first  vice- 
president;  Harry  Davidson,  pic¬ 
ture  supervisor  and  engraving 
superintendent,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Jerry  Bolman,  composing 
room  foreman,  Los  Angeles 
Downtown  Shopping  News,  sec¬ 
retary  for  southern  district;  and 
Edward  Conley,  color  press  fore¬ 
man,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
secretary  for  northern  district. 
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consistent  quality 

It’s  important  to  put  quality  in  ink.  It’s  more 
important  to  make  it  always  exactly  the  same. 
Since  1804  Johnson’s  Newsprint  Ink  has  been 
made  that  way. 
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week  in  a  shprt-lived  uprising 
Inst  the  El 
Salvador  govern¬ 
ment  of  President 
Gen.  Maximilia- 
no  H  e  r  n  a  n  dez 
Martinez  were 
executed  in  the 
police  barracks 
here  Monday. 

The  revolt 
against  the  rule 
of  Martinez,  who 
•  been  presi- 
Martinez  ^deat  of  this  small 
Jlentral  American  republic  for  13 


but  both  vmts  lit'Vdi  UMiert  Zum- 
r«*s  “Wolf  Pack” 
Thunderbolt  fighter 
I  group. 

Mahurin,  former 
clerk  from  Indiana, 
I  was  the  third  ranking 
United  States  ace  in 
the  European  theater 
[when  he  was  lost,  trail- 
Don  S.  Gen- 
Mahartu^ile,  Ohio,  and  Capt. 
Robert  S.  Johnson,  "of  Oklahoma, 
who  at  thf^  time 'were  tied  with 
22  kills  caift. 

Since  then  Gentile  has  claimed 


Use  One-Third  Column  Cut  Insets 

IN  A  MOVE  to  "squeeze"  ell  available  white  space,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  this  week  innovated  one-third  column  cuts  as  a 
standard  size  inset  illustration,  which  is  expected  eventually  to  replace  the 
time-honored  half-column  cut.  Initial  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Silverman,  managing  editor,  who  noted  that  clean  picture  copy 
is  a  requisite.  The  new  size  cut  is  four  ems  wide,  I  inch  long,  saving  on  both 
dimensions  over  the  half-column  cut,  which  is  six  ems  wide  and  M/]  inches  in 
length.  In  addition  to  permitting  greater  word  linage,  the  new  size  cut 
saves  on  composition  time,  as  operators  find  it  lass  difRcult  to  space  an  8-em 
line  than  a  6-em  line.  All  half-column  cuts  from  the  morgue  will  be  shaved 
down  when  used,  wherever  possible.  Name  captions  are  printed  in  black 
agate,  instead  of  8-point  as  heretofore.  While  several  newspapers  may  previ¬ 
ously  have  used  three  4-em  cuts  in  one-column  panels,  this  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  one-third  column  cut  has  been  used  throughout  as  an 
inset  size.  The  cuts  above  show  the  space  saved  in  the  reduction. 


Ilia,  Inquirer 
hanges  Type  Dress 

Alters  Ediforial  Page  and 
News  Heads 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  9 — In 
ta  spring  raiment  readily  ap- 
pent  to  the  casual  observer,  the 
Hladelphia  Inquirer  made  its 
ipearance  recently,  with 
iinged  type  dress  beginning 
ith  Page  One  and  extending 
iroughout  the  entire  paper. 
Outstanding  among  changes  is 
x  new  format  of  the  editorial 
ge  where  the  masthead,  long 
familiar  figure  at  the  left-hand 
p  of  the  first  column,  is 
lopped  to  the  lower  left-hand 
mer  of  the  same  page  and 
iumn. 

Inquirer  editorials  continue  to 

I  set  in  two-column  measure 
«r  three  columns,  but  the 
fader  ’  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
ge:  and  instead  of  running 
K  column  in  length  to  its  finish, 
g  body  type  is  squared  across 
Iree  columns.  The  body  type 
i  10-point  Century  Light  on  an 
:  point  body,  18  picas  and  2 
lints  wide. 

}  Co/umn  Heads 

Instead  of  the  old  familiar  one 
ilumn  heads,  editorial  headings 
Dtinue  across  the  3  columns 

I I  single  line,  the  type  for  the 
lin  editorial  being  30-point 
LIS  Serif,  flush  left,  with  sec- 
eiary  editorials  carrying  24- 
ant  Sans  Serif  headings.  All 
llier  editorials  appear  under  18- 
)int  headings  of  the  same  type. 
Appropriately,  in  matching 
irle.  the  logotype  is  set  up  in 
rger  type.  All  other  editorial 
ife  features  now  appear  in 
nic  set  8  on  9  instead  of  Minion 
?e  formerly  used.  Even  let- 
rs  to  the  editor,  which  appear 
sder  the  title  ®f  “Voice  of  the 
(ople.”  are  set  up  in  the  new 
fie  of  8-point  Ionic  on  9-point 
idy,  presenting  a  uniform  ap- 
arance  throughout.  Headings 
I  the  miscellaneous  editorial 
ge  features  are  set  in  various 
as  of  Sans  Serif,  with  varia- 
■s  of  Vogue  Bold  Italic  caps 
d  Vogue  Heavy  Italics.  All 
i  heads  are  set  in  8-point 
»fue  Heavy  Caps,  flush  to  the 
ft. 

Wssing  from  Inquirer  make- 
I  throughout  the  news  content 
'the  paper  is  the  long  familiar 
ircolumn  two  -  or  -  three  -  line 
ading  appearing  in  Gothic 
set  all  in  caps.  Instead, 
»e  now  appears  Erbar  type, 
» caps  and  lower  case,  ^th 
wolite  banks,  set  in  34  and 
TOint  type. 

Small  news  heads  appearing 
"S’  articles  of  the  one-stick  or 
now  show  in  a  dress 
118  and  14-point  Vogue,  the 
mury  type  long  us^  being 
wnsed  with. 

h  order  to  accomodate  the 
wge-over,  it  was  necessary 

Inquirer  management  to 
^11  two  new  Model  33  Mer- 
Wtaler  Linotype  machines. 

Holtziser,  the  Inquirer’s 
Wuction  Manager,  said  the 
■njes  were  effected  solely  in 
•interest  of  appearance,  no 
w  space  being  saved. 


Printer  Makes  Own 
Envelopes  at  Home 

Explains  How  to  Use  Maga¬ 
zine  Covers  to  Save  Paper 

The  old  adage  "necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention”  rang 
true  recently  when  Paul  Swan¬ 
son.  printer  in  the  job  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wilmington  (Cal.) 
Press,  displayed  a  new  and  nov¬ 
el  envelope  that  may  be  made 
at  home  from  magazine  pictures 
and  advertisements  in  the  large 
periodicals. 

“In  making  envelopes  at  home 
you  are  not  only  helping  the 
war  effort  by  relieving  the  paper 
shortage  but  you  create  new  and 
novel  designs  that  are  a  thrill 
to  those  receiving  them.”  Swan¬ 
son  remarked. 

Sava  Paper 

“Millions  of  letters  are  mailed 
each  week  for  personal  corres¬ 
pondence.  Make  your  envelopes 
and  write  your  letters  on  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  you  receive  around 
your  merchandise  at  the  store. 
Save  the  paper  for  war  and  com¬ 
mercial  needs.  Your  Victory 
envelopes  will  be  attractive  and 
will  help  relieve  the  present 
shortage.  The  printed  surfaces 
protect  your  letters  from  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  envelope  isn't  trans¬ 
parent.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
pleasant  pastime  making  them, 
the  local  printer  concluded. 

“Here  are  Swanson’s  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  Victory  envel¬ 
opes  at  home: 

“Take  the  magazine  on  which 
you  wish  to  cut  out  envelopes 
and  bend  up  the  ends  and  pull 
out  the  staples  which  hold  it  to¬ 
gether.  This  action  will  free  the 
paper  in  two  page  sheets.  The 
colored  section  you  will  find  to¬ 
gether. 


“Next  make  the  envelope  cut¬ 
out  pattern.  Take  an  unused 
envelope  .ae  size  you  wish  to 
make  the  envelopes  and  steam 
it  apart.  Then  flatten  it  out  and 
mucilage  it  to  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board.  Then  cut  around  the  edge 
of  the  envelope  and  you  have 
your  pattern  mounted  on  card¬ 
board. 

“Next  lay  your  pattern  on 
any  picture  you  wish  to  make 
an  envelope  of  and  trace  around 
it  with  a  lead  pencil.  Then  cut 
the  envelope  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  or  sharp  instrument. 
The  patterns  with  short  side 
flaps  and  large  square  top  and 
bottom  flaps  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  patterns  as  you  make 
larger  envelopes  from  smaller 
pictures.  The  envelope  is  now 
cut. 

“First  fold  the  side  flaps  in 
and  the  bottom  flap  up  and  your 
envelope  is  ready  for  glueing. 
As  you  are  fastening  surfaces 
of  paper  together  that  have  been 
printed  don’t  use  paste.  Glue 
or  mucilage  is  the  only  ad¬ 
hesive  that  will  hold  prints  sur¬ 
faces  together  safely.  Place  the 
letter  inside  and  mucilage  the 
top  flap  down  to  the  bottom  flap 
the  same  as  sealing  any  letter. 

Write  the  address  and  also  the 
return  small  and  neat  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper — trim  them  and 
round  the  ends  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  mucilage  them  to 
the  envelope — putting  the  return 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 
Keep  a  supply  of  stamps  at  home 
as  the  stamps  should  be  put  on 
with  mucilage.” 

Veteran  Retires 

Frank  Brown,  a  veteran  of  the 
printing  industry  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  laid  aside  his  pencil  April 
24  as  a  proofreader  on  the 
World-Herald  to  retire  at  70  to 
be  a  gentleman  farmer  and 
“catch  up  on  my  reading.” 


Duplex  Names  Steele 

Appointed  Sales  Manager 
Of  Press  Division 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May  8 — 
George  R.  Steele,  formerly  west¬ 
ern  sales  manager  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  printing  press  division,  it 
was  annoimced  here  today  by 
I.  K.  Stone,  president  of  Duplex. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  has  been  with 
the  Duplex  company  for  the  past 
20  years,  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  here  in  the  home  office 
of  the  firm.  Working  with  Mr. 
Steele  will  be  Arthur  Stone,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  and  recently- 
appointed  vice  -  president,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  printing 
press  division. 

Previously  connected  with  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Steele  first  joined  Du¬ 
plex  as  a  field  salesman,  after¬ 
wards  becoming  manager  of  a 
midwest  territory  and  later  west¬ 
ern  sales  manager,  operating 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  Du¬ 
plex.  He  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  newspaper 
publishers  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  executives. 

Mexican  Visiters 

Rve  Employes  of  La  Prensa 
Study  U.  S.  Methods 

La  Prensa  of  Mexico  City, 
through  the  initiative  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Luis  Novaro,  re¬ 
cently  sent  five  key  men  of  its 
press  and  engraving  departments 
to  New  York  via  American  Air¬ 
lines,  to  make  a  practical  study 
of  printing  and  engraving  me¬ 
thods  as  practiced  in  this  coim- 
try. 

These  men  have  spent  several 
weeks  actively  visiting  and  study¬ 
ing  the  many  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  establishments  placed  at 
their  disposal.  They  report  that 
their  experiences  here  have  been 
of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  Latin-American 
newspaper  publisher  has  taken 
such  a  thorough  and  practical 
step  to  bring  about  higher  me¬ 
chanical  printing  standards. 

The  five  visitors  were^  J.  A. 
Langarica,  plant  supt.;  Eduardo 
Martinez,  photoengraver:  Oscar 
Trevino,  photoengraver;  Guil¬ 
lermo  Ortiz,  pressman:  Luis 
Gonzales,  color  pressman. 

Don’!  Choke 
Type  lo  DeaHi 

continued  from  page  66 

that  we  got  just  two  letters  of 
criticism  from  a  readership  of 
150,000. 

Most  certainly  you  can  save 
newspaper  space,  but  don’t  save 
it  between  the  lines  and  around 
the  heads.  There  are  too  many 
other  places  to  save  space — 
where  it  doesn’t  hurt  the  reader. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  four- 
page  editions  of  British  news¬ 
papers.  Cut  to  four  pages,  but 
what  they  print  is  readable,  and 
it’s  what’s  readable  that  counts 
— not  the  amount. 


Red  Cross  Head 
Lauds  Press 
Role  in  Drive 

Cites  ”^tal  Part"  of 
Newspopsrs  in  1944 
War  Fund  Campaign 

American  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  ci^ited  today 
with  having  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  success  of  the  1944  Red 
Cross  War  Pimd  campaign. 
$211,200,000  had  been  donated  by 
the  end  of  April  on  a  minimum 
goal  of  $200,000,000. 

“The  press  was  a  vital  force 
in  the  success  of  the  campaign 
because  it  told  the  people  about 
their  Red  Cross,  how  it  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces,  and  how  it 
alleviates  suffering  when  dis¬ 
asters  strike  at  home,”  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  H.  Davis,  national  chairman, 
said.  “The  people  endorsed  the 
program  of  the  Red  Cross  by 
contributing  $211,200,000  to  the 
War  Fund.  They  would  not 
have  done  so  if  they  had  not 
been  fully  informed  of  its  activ¬ 
ities. 

Much  Space  Given 

“We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  actively  supported  Uie 
Red  Cross  during  the  drive,” 
Mr.  Davis  stated.  “We  do  know, 
however,  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  devoted 
millions  of  column  inches  to  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  scores  of  magazines  featured 
the  Red  Cross  on  their  covers  as 
well  as  carrying  stories  about 
its  activities. 

“The  contribution  of  the  press 
is  something  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  has  far  more  than  just  mone¬ 
tary  value.” 

Advertisers  also  were  credited 
by  Mr.  Davis  with  helping  great¬ 
ly  in  putting  the  drive  over  the 
top.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
contributed  millions  of  lines  of 
advertising  space,  many  devot¬ 
ing  their  regular  space  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  mes¬ 
sages  about  the  Red  Cross. 

Choice  of  Jobe 
For  Graduates 

continued  from  page  9 


the  newspaper  field.  One  of  our 
girl  graduates  is  taking  a  Job  as 
advertising  manager  of  a  good- 
sized  daily.” 

Illinois,  operating  on  the  three- 
semester  cycle,  is  graduating 
about  50  students  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Following  are  the  statements 
of  other  imiversity  heads: 

FRANK  LUTHER  MOTT 
Dean.  School  of  Joumaliam. 

_  Uatvornty  o<  Missouri 

WK  ARE  graduating  58  this  aca¬ 
demic  year,  48  of  them  girls, 
and  many  have  had  Jobs  long 
before  graduation.  Not  long  ago 
graduates  got  inferiority  oom- 
pleses  because  of  low  salaried 
Jobs,  hard  to  get  Now  they  ^t 
false  ideas  from  abnormally  high 


salaries  which  employers  com¬ 
pete  to  pay  them. 

We  are  at  present  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  the  sltiution 
will  be  next  year  when  it  will 
be  less  a  seller's  market.  Though 
we  have  not  usually  had  much 
trouble  placing  our  outeut,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  forsee  what 
we  shall  face  in  1845.  Frankly, 
failing  to  supply  employer 
friends  with  recruits  is  as  bitter 
a  pill  as  failing  to  get  proper 
JoIm  for  a  class  of  graduates. 

WILBUR  SCHRAMM 
Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Iowa 
WE  have  had  little  trouble  plac¬ 
ing  our  graduates  but  the  de¬ 
mand  now  far  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply.  This  is  true  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  for  al¬ 
lied  fields. 

GRANT  M.  HYDE 
Director.  School  of  Joumalism, 
University  of  Wiscoiuin 
DEMAND  for  graduates  is  about 
normal  this  spring  but  it  seems 
greater  because  the  graduating 
class  is  much  smaller  and  entire¬ 
ly  f^ninine.  A  greater  variety 
of  positions  is  evident  including 
more  in  periodicals,  house  organs, 
publicity  and  other  Journalistic 
activities.  We  know  of  enough 
newspaper  openings  to  absorb 
several  times  the  graduating 
class. 

JOHN  E.  STEMPEL 
Head.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Indiana  University 
EVERY  person  graduated  in 
journalism  here  since  June, 
1941.  and  not  entering  the  armed 
services,  has  been  placed  in  a 
newspaper  Job.  Each  student 
finishing  two  weeks  ago  had  a 
choice  of  three  or  four  Jobs.  We 
have  a  list  of  many  jobs  now 
open,  and  are  attempting  to  fill 
critical  spots.  Our  normal  class 
with  25  graduated  each  June, 
is  about  half  the  size  and  all  had 
Jobs  by  graduation  day.  A  num¬ 
ber  entered  related  fields  for 
which  Journalism  training  is 
valuable. 

CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 
Dson,  Graduots  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Columbia  University 
THE  MARKET  is  very  active 
this  year.  More  than  half  of 
our  62  graduate  students  have 
already  obtained  newspaper 
jobs.  Today  there  were  only  38 
in  class,  the  others  all  working 
at  regular  Jobs.  Some  students 
have  been  offered  as  many  as 
three  Jobs.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  more  Jobs  than  we 
have  students.  The  students  are 
being  selected  this  year  rather 
than  the  newspapers.  They  are 
waiting  for  the  best  offer. 

One  point  very  evident  this 
year  is  that  newspapers  have 
become  reconciled  to  women  in 
the  newsroom.  They  have  found 
them  to  be  competent  and  are 
choosing  them  on  merit  without 
regard  to  sex.  Salaries  this  year 
for  a  beginner  are  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  during  the 
13  years  I  have  been  dean.  They 
range  from  $35  to  $65  a  we^ 
Snmll  dailies  are  offering  as  high 
as  $40  a  week.  Metrc^litan 
newspapers  are  offering  $10  a 
week  over  the  regular  scale. 


U.  S.  Press  Keyed 
For  Invasion 

continued  from  page  62 

day.  The  Press,  which  did  not 
receive  the  story,  got  scores  of 
calls. 

Cleveland  papers  have  com¬ 
plete  background  stories  of  the 
invasion  in  type  and  art  layouts 
waiting.  The  Press  has  secured 
detailed  Rand-McNally  maps  of 
the  Fortress  Europe  coast  and 
is  distributing  them  to  readers. 

Night  staffs  have  been  altered 
on  all  papers. 

Principal  factor  of  concern  to 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  with 
regard  to  invasion  is  immediate 
availability  of  adequate  man¬ 
power  in  editorial,  mechanical 
and  circulation  departments 
when  the  news  breaks. 

Printers  Beady 

The  Times  maintains  sufficient 
mechanical  help  on  the  premises 
at  all  times,  while  the  Examiner 
has  a  mechanical  crew  on  hand, 
except  from  4  to  9  a.m.  The 
Daily  News  and  Herald  and 
Express  are  ready  to  call  in  men 
if  off  duty. 

Circulation  arrangements  in¬ 
clude  the  requirement  in  some 
cases  that  men  keep  their  radios 
tuned  in  or  call  in  regularly, 
prearranged  pick-up  depots  for 
district  men  and  provision  that 
some  motor  men  report  back  to 
the  plant  after  deliveries. 

All  papers  have  picture  pages 
standing  and  the  Times  has  a 
four-page  picture  insert  ready  to 
be  stuffed  at  street  cornu's  in 
the  pvent  of  an  early  Sunday 
break  so  that  full  circulation 
would  include  the  insert. 

Scarcity  of  newsprint  was  pre¬ 
dicted  as  the  heaviest  drawback 
to  special  handling  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  story  in  the  Seattle  area. 
Staffs  of  ^1  three  newspapers 
are  alerted,  but  no  particular 
extraordinary  treatment  is 
planned. 

Russell  L.  McGrath,  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times  said: 
“We  Just  have  to  take  invasion 
in  stride  and  are  not  planning 
anything  extra  special.” 

Cliff  C.  Harrison,  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Star,  says  the  staff  is 
being  kept  on  its  toes  but  “sur¬ 
prising  how  few  extras  we’ll  be 
able  to  run  with  paper  situation 
the  way  it  is.  We’ve  already 
prepared  a  page  one  box  urging 
the  reader  to  pass  along  his 
paper  to  the  other  fellow  because 
they’ll  be  scarce.  Outside  of  that 
we're  all  set  and  hope  to  be  on 
the  street  early.” 

Ed  J.  Hiller,  city  editor  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer,  said  he  is 
holding  the  night  side  to  a  later 
hour  currently,  but  if  there  is  an 
off-hour  break,  he  will  be  able 
to  summon  the  staff  quickly.  He 
is  not  planning  anyffiing  elabo¬ 
rate,  because  of  the  paper  situa¬ 
tion  but  the  paper  is  pointing  up 
the  invasion  by  a  daily  stop^  of 
prayer-day  in  Seattle,  coinciding 
with  D-day  in  Europe. 

Invasion  coverage  has  been 
mapped  out  in  Atlanta  by  the 
Constitution  and  Uie  Journal. 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal,  says 
“We  will  have  an  extra  regard¬ 
less  of  the  hour  the  news  breaks. 


We  have  been  prepared  lot  tm 
time  now  and  each  staff  nvH^ 
knows  our  program,  si^  | 
press,  sterotype,  composinf^ 
editorial  room  workers  g 
know  exactly  what  to  do  nk 
the  fiash  comes. 

“We  have  a  24-hour  schs^ 
and  can  assemble  the  entire 
at  any  time.” 

Josh  P.  Skinner,  maiuge 
editor  of  the  Constitution,^ 
“As  for  the  staff  being  og  ^ 
alert  for  invasion  coverage,  tb 
are  on  the  alert  at  all  Umtik 
any  news  that  might  break.  |( 
will  be  ready  whenever  % 
Allies  begin  to  move,  andak 
the  case  of  every  major  nm 
coverage  we  have  made  plm’ 

While  there  has  been  nog. 
stance  of  invasion  Jitters  an^ 
San  Francisco  newspapers/w 
aging  editors  report  they  artM 
to  handle  the  story  whci  it 
breaks.  In  each  office  key  jig 
members  have  been  desiimM 
for  the  Job.  Preparatory  img 
sion  stories  have  been  wri 
and  in  some  instances  “Wi 
around”  sheets  have  been 
pared  so  that  when  the  ^ 
flashes  a  four-page  invasion  lay¬ 
out  will  be  at  hand  needing  mI; 
the  news  bulletin  on  page  L 
Extra  Paper 

This  sheet  will  go  out  wi 
the  regular  edition.  Most  ptpcn 
have  built  up  a  stockpile  of  re¬ 
serve  paper  for  the  event,  to  It 
is  not  anticipated  it  will  be  ur 
essary  to  leave  out  ads,  but  tk 
will  be  done  if  required.  Alla- 
noon  papers  report  they  will  M 
pifint  on  Sunday,  regardleaef 
story  breaks. 

William  C.  Wren,  Exsmmr 
managing  editor,  says  it  t 
planned  to  give  special  coveng 
to  the  story  and  to  get  k 
extras  as  the  news  requires 

Larry  Fanning,  Chronicle  im¬ 
aging  editor,  says  key  membn 
of  his  staff  have  been  pli 
on  24-hour  call.  As  to  time 
erage,  he  says  the  Chronicle 
not  come  out  later  than  7  u 
nor  earlier  than  4:30  p.m. 
isn’t  planned  to  print  many  a- 
tras. 

Lee  Ettelson.  managing  edr 
tor  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  repd 
his  staff  has  been  alerted 
come  out  earlier  in  the  mo 
and  later  in  the  afternoon, 
it  is  planned  to  print  a  m 
paper,  not  a  fly  sheet. 

Gerald  H.  Ray,  managing 
tor  of  the  News,  says  his 
has  been  alerted  for  two  h 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  i 
hour  later  in  the  evening, 
wrap-around  sheet  is  ready. 

Meetings  have  been  held  id 
plans  made  for  invasion  ext 
by  two  Memphis  dailies. 
Commercial  Appeal  and  rf 
Scimitar,  both  Scripps-Ho 
papers  printed  in  the  same  I 

An  “agreement”  has,. 
reached  on  time  “rights”  of 
paper  for  an  extra,  according 
E.  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
Press-Scimitar,  and  Frank 
gren,  editor  of  the  Comm 
Appeal.  An  extra  would 
sued  by  the  Press-Scimitax ' 
tween  6  a.m.  and  8  pjn^ 
the  Commercial  Appeal  bew 
6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Both 
minded  their  staffs  to  give 
of  where  they  would  be  1< 
in  event  of  an  extra. 


lOITOR  A  PUILISNiRferMar'** 


SHOULD  RELIGION  ADVERTISE? 

So  much  comment  was  caused  by  our  recent  full  page  advertisement  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  that  we  have  asked  this  magazine  to  reprint  5000 
copies.  We  shall  send  these  reprints  to  5000  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines.  This  particular  ad  has  been  reproduced  many  times,  at  no  cost 
to  us,  and  many  have  been  the  requests  for  it.  We  are  happy  to  furnish  5000 
newspapers  and  magazines  with  a  reprint. 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  HONEST,  CONSCIENTIOUS  EFFORT 
HAVE  BROUGHT  THEIR  REWARD 

The  “Psychiana”  Movement  is  now  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most  stable, 
permanent  religions  in  America.  It  is  the  only  one  which  was  built  on  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  exclusively.  Its  record  of  such  phenomenal 
success  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  American  press.  Other  reli¬ 
gions  might  well  follow  our  example.  “TELL  THE  PEOPLE  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  ANYTHING”  is  a  mighty  good  motto  to  follow.  This  applies  to 
religion  as  it  applies  to  everything.  “TRUTH  CANNOT  BE  CRUSHED  — 

IT  WILL  ALWAYS  PROVE  VICTORIOUS  OVER  ITS  ENEMIES  — 

AND  IT  ALWAYS  HAS  ENEMIES.” 

"PSYCHIANA,"  Inc  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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Old  Timers  Hold 
Annual  Dinner 
On  West  Coast 

Members  of  The  Late  Watch, 
an  organization  of  San  Francisco 
newspapermen  and  former  news¬ 
papermen,  the  latter  whose  term 
of  service  dates  back  in  many 
instances  to  the  Are  and  quake  of 
1906,  held  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  Press  Club  in  that  city 
recently. 

Reminiscences  of  by-gone  days 
and  of  "scoops”  that  made  news¬ 
paper  history  during  the  period 
when  horse  cars  were  rtill  a 
common  sight  on  Market  street, 
enlivened  the  meeting. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit  of 
the  glories  of  the  past  was  a 
20-minute  movie — a  cavalcade 
of  events  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Wright  brothers 
produced  their  first  plane.  The 
film,  produced  by  Castle  Films, 
show^  personages  of  the  era. 

M^  Older  Speaks 

Also  highlighting  the  meeting 
was  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Fremont 
Older,  widow  of  the  late  editor 
of  the  old  San  Francisco  Call. 
who  told  about  famous  writers 
developed  by  her  husband. 

Appropriate  to  the  occasion 
was  the  souvenir  menu  featur¬ 
ing  the  poems  of  the  late  A1  C. 
Joy,  who  started  his  career  as 
an  actor  and  then  shifted  to 
newspaper  work  and  became  one 
of  the  bright  stars  of  Wnt  Coast 
journalism.  It  was  he  who  se¬ 
lected  the  name  “Tlie  Late 
Watch”  for  the  organization. 

Presiding  at  the  dinner  was 
W.  A.  Mundell,  who  had  been 
a  city  editor  on  the  old  San 
Francisco  Morning  Call.  Toast¬ 
master  was  Munroe  Goldstein, 
formerly  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  now  a  Southern 
California  newspaper  man. 
These  two  men  conceived  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  presided  at  the 
first  annual  dinner  in  1939. 

Membership  is  made  up  of 
newspaper  men  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  city  in  the  early 
1900’s,  and  of  those  dating  back 
to  as  recently  as  25  years  ago. 
Annual  get-togethers  are  held 
on  the  Saturday  following  April 
18,  which  is  the  date  that  the 
1906  fire  occurred. 

Well  known  names  on  the 
roster  include  that  of  John 
Francis  Neylan,  attorney  for  the 
Hearst  papers;  Edmund  D.  Cob- 
lentz,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin;  Hartley  Peart 
and  Augustin  C.  Keane,  attor¬ 
neys;  Eugene  Castle,  head  of 
Ca^e  Films;  Abe  Kemp,  sports 
writer;  Pat  Frayne,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  C.  Eddie  Persons,  at 
one  time  head  of  the  AP  in  San 
Francisco;  Ben  Allen,  public  re¬ 
lations  man  for  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover;  James  P.  Howe, 
son  of  Ed  Howe,  the  sage  of  Po¬ 
tato  HUl;  Mrs.  Linda  Hale,  a 
former  society  editor;  Eustace 
Cullinan,  editorial  writer  under 
Fremont  Older;  Arthur  Price, 
editorial  writer  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  ]^ul  Sin^eim- 
er,  a  former  city  editor,  now  in 
the  banking  business,  and  Mrs. 
Older. 


Executive  Sees  New 
Creative  Ad  Job 

A  future  filled  with  labor-sav¬ 
ing  and  pleasure-giving  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  results  of  developments 
in  electronics,  was  pictured  by 
I^lie  Munro,  associate  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  when  she  spoke  to  the 
membership  meeting  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  of  New  York,  Inc., 
May  9. 

"We  can  go  on  from  here 
using  the  voice  of  advertising 
to  educate  the  public  not  only 
to  buy  the  products  which  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  sell  but 
also  to  make  possible  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  more  and  better  products 
to  buy,  by  building  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  limitless  op¬ 
portunities  the  future  holds 
for  every  individual,”  she  de¬ 
clared. 

Asserting  that  "advertising 
has  grown  up  and  assumed  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with 
adulthood,”  she  pointed  out  that 
this  sort  of  constructive  job  is 
one  which  its  wartime  accom¬ 
plishments  have  shown  it  can 
do. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the 
club’s  last  luncheon  session  of 
the  year,  also  featured  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  35  new  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  past  year. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Finds  Errors  in 
SUas  Bent  Book 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Recently,  in  reading  Silas 
Bent's  “Newspaper  Crusaders,” 
I  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
mis-statements  in  the  book.  Or¬ 
dinarily  one  might  pass  them  by, 
but  as  Bent  is  a  self-appointed 
critic  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
“Capitalistic  Press,”  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  iminacu- 
late  and  impeccable  critics  make 
mistakes  just  like  the  humans 
they  harpoon  and  berate. 

In  writing  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Bent  says:  "As  counsel, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Don  C.  Seitz, 
the  committee  chose  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who  became  by 
reason  of  patience,  perseverance 
and  skill  in  this  investigation  a 
national  figure."  Bent’s  state¬ 
ment  regarding  Hughes  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  ^itz  himself. 

In  his  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,”  Seitz  wrote: 

“The  New  York  World’s  delv¬ 
ing  into  insurance  matters  be¬ 
gan  in  March  while  its  columns 
were  crowded  with  details  of  a 
Gas  trust  inquiry  conducted  by 
a  young  lawyer  whose  name  had 
been  suggested  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
Senator  Frederick  C.  Stephens, 
by  Bradford  Merrill,  the  fin- 
nancial  manager  of  the  paper. 
This  was  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
junior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Carter,  Hughes  and  Dwight 
of  which  his  father-in-law,  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Carter,  was  the  head.”  It 
may  interest  Bent  to  know  that 
neither  Seitz  nor  Merrill  had 
anything  to  do  with  Hughes’ 
appointment. 


The  man  responsible  was  Sen¬ 
ator  Alfred  R.  Page  and  it  was 
I  who  suggested  Hughes’  name 
to  Page. 

On  page  83  one  is  interested  in 
reading  that  John  Campbell, 
who  issued  the  Boston  News 
Letter  on  April  24,  1704,  was  re¬ 
moved  as  Postmaster  in  1719  and 
that  William  Brooker,  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  established  the  Boston 
Gazette.  “A  conformist,"  wrote 
Bent,  “Campbell  condemned  his 
rival,  for  one  thing,  because 
Brooker  printed  some  fiery  out¬ 
givings  of  Sam  Adams  about 
the  Stamp  Act,  the  Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre  and  the  Tea  Party.  The 
British  had  their  revenge.  They 
taxed  the  crusading  Gazette  out 
of  existence  in  1724." 

Chronology  of  History 

Bent  evidently  has  his  dates 
mixed,  Adams  was  only  born  iv 
1722;  the  Stamp  Act  was  enacted 
by  the  Briti^  Parliament  in 
March,  1765,  the  Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre  took  place  March  5,  1770 
and  the  Boston  Tea  Party  oc¬ 
curred  December  6,  1773.  Yet 
Bent  tells  us  the  Gazette  was 
taxed  out  of  existence  in  1724 
for  printing  the  fiery  outgivings 
of  Sam  Adams  in  1765,  1770  and 
1773. 

On  page  100  Bent  scores  a 
“beat.”  He  writes  of  "...  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  in 
Freneau’s  paper  during  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  John  Adams  for  the 
Presidency  in  1702.”  If  Bent 
had  consulted  some  high  school 
girl  he  would  have  been  told 
that  George  Washington  was  a 
Presidenti^  candidate  in  1788 
and  1792  and  that  he  was  elected 
each  time  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Electoral  College.  Adams 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1792. 

On  pages  112  and  113  Bent 
tells  us  that  the  Hartford  con¬ 
vention  met  Dec.  15,  1814  behind 
closed  doors;  that  “William  Cole¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  a  stout  Federalist 
organ,  went  to  Hartford  to  find 
out  what  he  could  of  the  news 
that  his  vigorous  opposition  was 
credited  with  having  prevented 
New  York  from  sending  dele¬ 
gates  and  he  was  unsparing  in 
his  arguments  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments.  As  the 
spokesman  for  Hamilton  and  Jay 
his  word  carried  weight." 

Dates  Twisted 

Here  again  Bent  seems  to 
have  his  dates  twisted.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  1804.  Coleman, 
therefore,  could  hardly  have 
acted  as  his  spokesman  10  years 
later. 

As  an  authority  on  the  United 
States  Constitution,  Bent  on  page 
237,  utters  this  classical  gem: 
“The  Constitution,  however,  is 
distinctly  a  pro-slavery  docu¬ 
ment;  on  this  the  notorious  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  based;  on 
this  the  two  decisions  overrul¬ 
ing  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  public  presumably  were 
premised.” 

It  is  surprising  that  one  so 
highly  gifted  as  Bent  does  not 
own  and  operate  a  few  news¬ 
papers. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  McCabe, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Officer  Questions 
Magazine  Article 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  Editor  &  Publishb  for 
April  15,  1944,  there  is  an  arti^ 
by  one  “Philip  Schuyler”  qo 
overseas  editions  of  varioa 
magazines.  This  article  seeiaed 
very  interesting  until  at  the  top 
of  the  4th  column  I  ran  intoi 
little  squib  about  how  “iv 
first  task  force  to  Newfoundlud 
in  December,  1940,  came  Isrgeh 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  ma 
grabbed  the  local  papers  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  at  Army  et- 
pense.”  What  papers!? 

Hie  outfit  that  left  for  New¬ 
foundland  could  not  possibly^ 
called  a  “task  force.”  It  left 
for  Newfoundland  in  Januaij. 
1941.  It  is  true  that  “most"  o( 
the  men  came  from  an  army  pr 
rison  in  Minnesota,  but  so  whit? 
My  outfit  was  NOT  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

These  trivial  corrections  an 
not  the  main  point  I  wish  to 
make.  I  was  in  Newfoundland 
from  the  time  the  original  gar 
rison  helped  to  squeeze  the  ship 
through  the  harbor  entrance  it 
St.  John’s  until  the  end  of  May, 
1941.  During  that  time,  the  onb 
U.  S.  papers  that  I  saw  were  old 
editions  that  were  purdiaiad 
ashore. 

Anyway,  I  never  saw  a  free 
“Army  expense”  paper. 

My  point  now  is  simply  this. 
If  this  small  portion  of  the  ar 
tide  is  haywire,  can  I  expect 
any  better  of  the  rest?  Is  the 
whole  article  eyewash  and  hum¬ 
bug,  dreamed  up  by  a  publi^ 
man  for  some  one.  Is  the  article 
partly  true — or  what?  Wkj 
can’t  writers  such  as  this  check 
their  facts  before  publishing? 

John  K.  Starxit, 
Formerly  1st  Lt.  CA  (AA). 
■ 

Dutch  Boy 
Trademark 

To  Editor.  Editor  &  Publishb: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  read  of  the  passing  of  my 
old  friend.  William  H.  Johns 
We  were  cloaely  associated  te 
many  years  in  various  advertlr 
ing  activities,  one  of  them  being 
the  Division  of  Advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War.  1 
therefore  personally  know  « 
mamy  of  the  accomplishmenh 
,  which  have  been  properly  nf 
credited  to  him.  There  was  one 
error  in  the  list, 

Mr.  Johns  was  not  the  creaw 
of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade¬ 
mark  of  National  Lead  Compam- 
When  I  was  advertising  man^ 
of  that  company  I  took  the  iW 
to  George  Batten,  who  was  m 
agency’s  contact  man  for  us,  w 
asked  him  to  have  his  art 
ment  make  several  roog 
sketches  of  a  Dutch  boy  in  w 
act  of  painting.  Mr.  Batten  w 
introduced  me  to  a  MontWi 
N.  J.,  friend  of  his,  the  emin»t 
painter,  Lawrence  C.  Earlft  *» 
I  commissioned  him  to  make  ■ 
oil  painting,  following  w 
outline.  Mr.  Batten  and  not  ® 
Johns  was  the  agency 
cooperated  with  me  througnow 
in  bringing  my  idea  to  life-  ‘ 
know  Mr.  Johns  would  want  tan 
correction  made. 

O.  C.  Harm,  _ 
Hoilgwoodi  0* 
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Not  only  because  her  industrial  leaders  are  planning  ahead— 

But  because  New  England's  mills  and  factories  are  equipped 
to  make  the  hundreds  of  items  that  will  be  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  take  care  of  the  huge  merchandise  deficit  created 
by  war-time  restrictions — 

And  to  supply  the  tools  which  the  nation's  industries  will 
need  for  reconversion— 

New  England's  great  army  of  producers  will  continue  to  be 
consumers,  will  be  a  ready  market  for  the  products  they  have 
been  denied  "for  the  duration." 

Not  only  is  this  market  there,  but  it  can  be  completely  cov¬ 
ered— and  economically  covered — by  New  England's  local 
newspapers. 

Their  daily  circulation  of  almost  four  millions  literally  blan¬ 
kets  this  territory. 

How  to  use  them? 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  provide  you 
with  a  wealth  of  information  and  help 
you  in  your  planning. 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

hiqor  D.lly  Nmt,  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CetKord  Monitw-P.trlet  (E) 
Rmm  S.n«ln.l  (E) 

M.iKh.it.r  U.lo.  LMd.r  (MU) 
VERMONT 
krr.  TtmM  (E) 
iMnin^ton  (E) 

■arlin^B  Ftm  PrMt  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
••vwly  TImM  (E) 

■Mtofl  CIoIm  (M«E) 

Glob.  (S) 


Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  RKord  R  Amoriun  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  AdvMtisar  (Sj 
Brockton  Entwpriso-Tlinas  (E) 
Cap.  Cod  Standard'HmM, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Hwald  Naws  (E) 
Fitchbura  Sontlnal  (E) 

Havorhill  GaiatM  (E) 

Lawronca  Eaglo-Trlbun.  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Staadard-TTai 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TlniM  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 


Plttsfiald  Barkshira  Eagl.  (E) 

Salwn  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  GaxMt.  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuno  (E) 

WercMtar  Talaoram  and  Evanina 
Gaxatta  (MRE) 

WorcMtar  Sunday  Talagram  ($) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuck.t  Timas  (E) 

WMt  Warwick  Pawtuut  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgapert  Post  (S) 


Brldgaport  Post-Talagram  (MU) 
Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hart^d  Courant  (S) 

MaridM  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  BrHain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Hava.  Ra^^r  (ERS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

NorwM  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MU) 
Watarbury  Rapablican  R  Amarlcan 
(MRE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllcan  R  Amarfcaa 
(ERS) 
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Large  Press 
Corps  Covers 
HO  Sessions 


Philadelphia,  May  11 — Tuning 
up  for  the  peace  conferences, 
American  newspapermen — along 
with  their  visiting  brethren  from 
foreign  lands — got  a  strenuous 
workout  here  covering  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Conference,  in 
session  continuously  since  April 
20,  and  scheduled  to  close  this 
Saturday,  May  13. 

The  conference  has  41  nations 
represented  by  almost  400  per¬ 
sons,  with  more  than  29  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  spoken,  and 
with  as  many  as  10  committees 
in  session  at  one  time. 

This  was  the  2Sth  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation.  Usually  it  convenes  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  home  site 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Three 
times,  however,  it  has  met  in  the 
United  States— in  1919,  in  1941 
and  now  in  1944,  the  session 
three  years  ago  concluding  on 
the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor, 

Record  Coverage 

In  point  of  coverage,  however, 
this  year’s  assemblage  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  exceeds  all  previous 
ones. 

“Scoops”  have  been  out  so  far 
as  covering  the  convention  is 
concerned,  consequently  no  one 
has  been  beaten  in  any  impor¬ 
tant  story.  Occasionally,  where 
a  reporter  has  been  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  interviewed 
delegate  from  a  foreign  land,  he 
or  she  has  been  able  to  get  some 
semblance  of  an  exclusive  story. 

It  has  been  necessary  at  times 
to  call  in  a  translator  before  a 
group  of  newspapermen  could 
get  desired  information. 

pother  factor  that  has  made 
this  year’s  ILO  conference  a 
tough  assignment  is  the  presence, 
with  virtually  every  foreign 
delegation,  of  press  agents. 

200  Accredited 

In  point  of  numbers,  news¬ 
paper  men  far  outrank  bona- 
fide  delegates.  Campbell  Ballan- 
tyne,  chief  information  officer 
for  ILO,  and  his  assistant,  “Ping” 
Ferry,  revealed  that  almost  200 
pi  ess  credentials  had  been  issued 
since  the  opening  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  while  accredited  delegates 
number  only  132.  With  their  ad¬ 
visors  and  official  observers, 
however,  the  41  nations  account 
for  almost  400  persons. 

It  was  estimated  that  several 
hundred  more  representatives  of 
Hfiagaziaes  and  pictorial  agen¬ 
cies,  and  authors  and  free  lance 
writers  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  Six  major  U.S.  news¬ 
reel  companies  attended  opening 
sessions. 

American  newspaper  coverage 
is  represented  by  33  individual 
newspapers  totaling  65  reporters, 
while  representatives  of  15 
national  and  international  press 
services  are  on  band. 

Six  daily  London  newspapers 
were  represented,  some  of  the 
reporters  coming  over  on  what 
was  probably  the  last  diplomatic 
ship  to  leave  England  before  the 
invasion  ban  was  established. 
The  liOndon  Herald,  Express  and 
Telegraph  sent  reporters  directly 
from  London,  while  representa¬ 


tives  in  America  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  News  Chronicle  and  Times 
covered  for  their  papers.  In  ad- 
dUion,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  sent  a  delegation. 

Four  members  of  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  China  have 
been  in  attendance  all  through 
the  conference.  The  Aftondinin- 
gen  of  Stockholm  was  issued  a 
press  card  for' Miss  Elsie  Strom. 
Walter  Bossard,  representing  the 
Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  also  was  accredited.  Tass 
was  covered  by  its  New  York 
representative,  Alex  Taylor,  and 
Miss  Esther  Shields.  Reuters 
sent  Samuel  Bennett,  and  Lind¬ 
say  Clinch  represented  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Consolidated  Press. 

OWI  gave  the  conference  wide 
coverage.  Herbert  Little,  former 
United  Press  an4  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  reporter,  and 
Arthur  Sweetser  were  assigned 
as  deputy  directors,  with  Bo.\d 
Simmons,  chief  of  the  Labor 
desk  in  OWI’s  news  bureau,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Detroit  News,  pres¬ 
ent  most  of  the  time,  tiie  trio 
efjW.ling  oresi  fo  crage. 

Arthur  Kaufman,  ex-New  York 
newspaperman,  now  chief  of  the 
news  desk  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  OWI,  brought  seven 
men  for  writing  assignments. 

It  was  estimated  the  press  file 
by  OWI  boosted  the  grand  total 
by  a  weekly  average  of  50,000 
words,  OWI  some  days  sending 
out  as  much  as  7,500  words, 
much  of  ft  cable.  The  total  wire 
file  is  expected  to  reach  a  mil¬ 
lion  words. 

Delegates  lauded  the  press 
arrangements  as  ideal  and  were 
high  in  their  praise  of  Temple 
University  for  the  facilities 
available. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  RAD- 

CLIFFE,  62,  editor,  publisher, 
and  part  owner  of  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Times,  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton  May  3  after  a  brief  illness. 
Born  in  Gloucester  of  fishing  an¬ 
cestry,  Mr.  Radcliffe  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Cape  Ann  Breeze  in 
1900,  but  went  to  the  Times  the 
following  year  and  successively 
worked  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
circulation  manager  and  in  the 
offices  he  held  at  his  death. 

Joshua  S.  Jagmetty,  73,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  died  May 
2  after  a  long  illness. 

Harry  E.  Mitchell,  78,  pion¬ 
eer  in  the  printing  business  in 
Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  and  found¬ 
er  of  the  Boone  (Iowa)  News, 
which  later  became  the  News- 
Republican,  died  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  May  3. 

Thomas  Scott  WinstoiI,  77, 
who,  with  his  brother,  James  O. 
Winston,  now  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
owned  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch  Publishing  Co. 
from  1914  to  1923,  died  May  5. 

Edgar  R.  Holme,  55,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Post-Telegram,  died 
May  2  at  his  home  in  Camden. 

Sgt.  Albert  Terrell  (  Ches¬ 
ter)  Brooks,  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer,  was  killed  in 
England  on  April  22,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  advised  his  family. 
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BaiiRatt  OpportaRties 


PABTNEB  WANTED.  Handle  editorial 
or  promotion,  weekly  newsletter  be 
launched  shortly.  Investment  $1,000. 
Robbins,  Box  000,  506  Pifth  Avenue, 

N.  Y. _ 

I  HAVE  A  FRIEND 


a  man  of  snffleient  meant,  as  well  as 
proven  rapacity  and  ability,  as  news¬ 
paper  executive,  who  would  like  to  ac¬ 
quire  part  or  entire  ownership  of  some 
well  established  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  sound  field. 


This  man  is  physically  fit — the  right 
age — and  possessed  of  commendable 
seal.  Best  of  reference.-i. 


Write  Jim  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
1700  Times  Tower  Building,  New  York 
City  18,  in  the  assurance  of  strictest 
confidence. 


Nawapapar  Brokart 


OAPAEU  HANDUNO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  me^eru  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
Lon  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
wThT  glover  CO.,  VENTURA,  CAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  PT7BLIOATION 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
the  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Newspapart  For  Sola 


FINE  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  Northern 
New  England;  owner  gone  to  war, 
must  sell  at  sacriflre  price.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write  Box  188,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  seat  exclusive 
daily;  price  basis  1943  gross,  about 
$40,000;  terms.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wrHi  Order) 

I  Hma— .50  par  line 
4  timas — .40  par  llna  par  insartian 
HELP  WANTED  and 

all  other  classifications 

I  fima — .90  par  lina 
2  Hmas — .80  par  lina  par  insartlon 
4  tfmas — .70  par  llna  par  intartian 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  eaJculafa  eotf  of  any  classifiad  ad- 
vartiiamanf,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  S  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 


TEXAS  PAPER  with  gross  sevenj^ 
thousand  priced  to  sell  quickly.  W.  H. 
Qlover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Nawgpopara  Far  Sola  (CooPM 

OALiPOBNIAe— If  you'can  giii 
noacially,  and  otherwise,  anoii 
buy  a  quality  daily  la  Oalifai^T 
have  a  property  which  will  Ibim 
you.  TIub  newspaper  has  evt 
you  could  desire.  Exclusive 
seat  location.  Rich  agricultml 
ty.  Fine  equipment.  Substantial 
ing  to  justify  investment.  Ton  vij 
proud  to  own  this  newspaper.  If 
can  pay  $100,000  down  yon  ess 
balance  in  five  years  out  of  e 
Write  me  in  confidence,  statin 
fications  and  give  references.  WrittB 
agent,  A.  W.  Stypes,  625  Marka  IL 

San  Francisco,  California. _ 

FOR  SALE:  NEWSPAPER  "na 
and  job  shop.  Has  been  rlossf  y 
two  years.  Plant  consists  of: 
double  drive  press.  Linotype,  Isla 
type,  saw,  casting  box,  metal,  tfu 
etc.  Job  shop:  three  presses,  euw 
stitcher,  etc.  Priced  at  $15,000.  h 
full  particulars  write  V.  Lemsy,  W 
K.  Casa  St.,  Tampa,  Florida. 
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PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  larvica  to  advertisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted” 
notice,  their  record  is  plaoad  in  tha 
files  of  tha  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  SarWea,  This  complata  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  ouaiifica- 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  In 
tha  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
edvertislim,  publishing,  qqd  allied  pro- 
fetsioiit.  Inara  is  no  tM  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisars  upon 
receipt  of  copy  end  payment. 


Newspaper  Wonted 

GOOD  WEEKLY  NEWSFAPSkHi 
Jrrspy,  Delaware  or  Philadelphia  uu 
Box  246,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
newspaper  man  interested  ia  kq 
ing  established  paying  weekly  piiu 
Warm  climate  preferred.  Give  M 
particulars.  Box  311,  Editor  4  ^ 
lisher. 


Newsprint  For  Sale 

newsprintT  32  lb.  in  followiai  nl 
sizes:  32^4",  48  44",  64  44".  New  itnk 
Box  257,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sdi 


ONE  BIGHT  AND  ONE  LEFT-HIR, 
JUNIOR  AUTO-PLATE  machian- 
283  line  printed  depth,  diametar  d 
cylinder  13-11/16  inches,  widA  d 
plate  16  inches.  Left  handed  msOhi 
equipped  with  double  page  seiaai 
ring.  Also  two  7  44  horse  power  is 
tors,  one  A.O.,  one  D.C.  One  Ots 
hand  shaver  18-11/16  inches  diiaox 
and  one  four  ton  melting  pot  eqaiyaf 
with  natural  gas  burners.  Addns: 
John  W.  Franx,  Business  Manand 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  New  0niMS< 

Louisiana. _ 

HOE  DUO-COOLED  EQUIPOIII 
Curved  Casting  Box  for  14  44'  o»hfit 
diam.  plates;  Royle  Straight  Lins  Ih, 
Router  with  A.C.  motor;  Goss  M 

C5  Flat  Plato  Shaver;  Hoe  Cnwl 
ter  for  1444'  plate  diam.;  Wad 
Pedestal  Saw ;  Curved  Electric  Po»4 
Scorch  Mat  Scorcher.  Thomas  T, 
Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St„  la 

York  18. _ _ 

HOE  QUAD  32  page  press,  color  ^ 
der,  equipped  for  4  color  work,  Wti* 
Box  1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
64-PAGE  <K)SS  OCTUPLE  'nR 
PAPER  PRESS.  28  0/16"  sheet  eiti 
plates  wide,  4  decks  high,  2  foUot 
with  75  H.P.  Alternating  Ourrentae 
tor  and  automatic  control  panel.  Be 
266,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqaipoiaat  WssM 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pus 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diametW" 
2144  inch  cut-oN  or  deck  for  nsa 
Give  full  details  and  pricee.  Box  IW 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _  . 


LATE  MODEL  16-20  page  hi|k-i»H* 
newspaper  preee.  Principal.  Box  IH 

Editor  A  Publiaher, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  16-PAOE  DUPLEX 
LAR  PRESS  and  equipment._  wn" 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  N. 
WANTED,  QUARTER  POL 
3'J  page  Hoe  Rotary  4-doek 
2144"  sheet  cut.  Must  be  in  g( 

dition.  State  price.  _  _ 

SOUTHWEST  MAGAZINE  Oa 
715  Jones  St.  Fort  Worth,  Tt 


Help  Waatad 
A^ertisiai 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEB-LATOlin 
selling  for  one  men  department  m 
of  mid-aouth'e  best  small  dailiss.  £ 
manent.  Salaw-bonus.  Write 
to  Harry  W.  Haines,  Courier  H***- 
Blytheville,  Ark.  - 

ADVERTISINa  SAiaSMAN-rlW 
nent  position.  $45  per  week 
Growing  town  and  newspaper,  usw 

possibilities  for  good  man.  Doom 
Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 


IDITOR  R  PU 


Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 

■  L  I  S  H  I  R  for  May  II. 
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Help  WoBted 

jUrertiniaf  (GwU'J) _ 

nS&TISINQ  MAK,  competent  anlea- 
-  enonble  l»7^>nc  out,  for  small 
i^n  dnilj*  Box  218,  Kditof  & 

Uisto-  - 

ifSKTISIBO  MANAOEB  who  enn 
lell.  OolleKO  town  of  28,000. 
I^did  opportuxitr  for  adTOnce  in 
Krijif  three-daily  organination.  Even- 
S^^t  ownership  on  bonus  plan. 
Mie^Uy,  enclose  photo,  details,  ex- 
sUce,  sge,  f^ily,  refe^nces,  pres 
t  tsrsings.  Hastings  (Nsb.)  Daily 

nbsne. _ 

EyllfrSIHO  SALESHAK ;  skilled 
rests’  not  war  replacement:  raan- 
Lnhioopen:  consider  woman.  Small 
Stensin  daily.  Box  218,  Editor  & 

ihiisher. _ _ 

-f^TTONAL  SELLING  AGENCY, 
jih  olllees  throughout  the  nation,  is 
ikinf  for  a  competent,  draft^exempt 
^iBuiu  experienced  enough  in  both 
die  end  newspapers  to  head  a  branch 
lee  Permanent  position,  good  salary 
d  in  excellent  future  for  the  right 
M  Address,  with  complete  story  of 
kfirtisinK  background  and  connec- 
M.  Bex  277,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
^MIFIED  MANAGER — Excellent 

E^irtnnity.  Salary  ten  per  cent  of 
Ml.  Personal  interview  preferred. 
B  Crane,  Altoona  Tribune,  Altoona, 

i  '  ___  _ _ _ _ 

lix.SIFlED  MANAGER  in  Mid-West 
■petitive  town  of  100,000.  Progres- 
n.  growing  paper  that  wants  to  keep 
lilding  Classified.  Good  opportunity, 
d  orgsniied,  money  making  depart- 
■t.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
USgTPTF.D  MANAGER — 'Young  wo¬ 
rn  considered;  small  Wisconsin 
tdy.  Box  223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

B'^piat  advertising  SALES- 

t  ind  woman  for  Ohio  daily.  Per¬ 
il  who  are  looking  for  sound,  per- 
Heat  post  war  future  in  one  of  the 
K  opportunity  cities  in  this  state. 
tply  to  Box  175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
njr  TREES.  Sunshine  year  around, 
itellent  working  conditions.  Combi- 
Sion  paper.  Need  experienced  display 
dnman  immediately  permanent  for 
her.  industrious,  experienced  man. 
Moie  photo,  references,  personal  da- 
tislary  expected  first  letter.  Address 
toe  Moore,  Advertising  Manager, 
tha  Beach  Post  and  Times,  West 
tha  Beach,  Florida. 

kMANENT  JOB  —  For  man  or 
■UB  In  our  advertising  department. 
liUlad  or  inexperienced.  Handle 
ik  of  classified,  some  display  ropy 
d  layout.  Write  full  details  giving 
a  references,  salary  requirements, 
ack  Reymond,  Daily  Chronicle,  De 

dh.  m. _ 

DUfETOB  COPY  WRITER  to  han- 
li  established  accounts  permanent 
uition  in  your  organization  plenty 
I  opportunity.  Box  263,  Editor  & 
ikliiher. _ 

HcIp'Wantcd 

CircolatioB 

ULMION  MANAOER“for“ small 
ids  daily,  able  to  handle  boys,  so- 
ete.  Oood  salary.  Box  307,  Editor 
Publisher. 

ULATION  BIANA’OER:  Man^To 
old  can  qualify,  if  experienced, 
can  handle  boys  successfully.  Box 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

T  dlTOULAT^N  BIAN- 
JOB  avsilsbie  to  right  man  on 
day  daily  circulation,  6,000  net 
i  collect.  Citrus  community  in 
with  great  future.  Industrial  de¬ 
ment  already  under  way.  Living 
itions,  schools  unexcelled.  Refer- 
sbility,  honesty,  character  re- 
Address  General  Manager, 
Report,  Ontario.  Calif. 

OOODKt^BT  OIROtfLA- 
VANAGBR.  One  who  knows  how 
■otu  Sunday  sales;  expenses  and 
M  chance  for  advancement.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_  Edilwriul 

.  ER.  Alert,  experienced 
by  New  England  daily  of  50,000 
Iwn.  Universal  desk.  Not  dura- 
Give  qualifications,  draft  sta- 
™,*^ees,  photo.  Box  253,  Editor 
•bather.  _ 

SnOED  city  NEWS  ^ 

emtor.  Permanent  position.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Waated 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

DESKMAN  AND  RBPORTER  wanted 
for  PM  daily  So.  Calif.  Most  bo  exp. 
draft  exempt.  Might  consider  capable 

Sirl.  Send  snapsnot,  Press  Courier, 
'xnard,  Calif. 

EZPEBIEHCBO  RKPOXTSB,  wire 
desk  man,  draft-proof,  capable  han¬ 
dling  all  news,  staff  of  4,  when  broken 
into  local  situation.  Permanent  job. 
Small  live,  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
Give  age,  family  status,  experience, 
references,  starting  salary  required. 

Box  251,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST-RATE  MAN  who  can  become 
managing  editor  62 -year-old  daily, 
news  staff  of  5,  busy  stable  Niagara 
Frontier  mfg.  area.  Friendly,  good 
35,000  community.  Replacing  top  man 
taken  by  death  not  draft.  Permanent 
job.  Unlimited  opportuni^  for  man 
not  afraid  of  work.  NEWS  of  the 
Tonawandas,  No.  Tanawanda,  N.  Y. 
GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Capable  of 
handling  varied  small  city  assign¬ 
ments.  Salary  $40  weekly.  Prefer 
draft  exempt  man  with  gome  experi¬ 
ence  small  city  daily  newspaper.  Air 
Mail  complete  details  and  picture. 

2 31^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Man  able  to  handle  all 
types  of  stories  and  do  rewrite,  by  af¬ 
ternoon  paper  in  city  of  100,000.  State 
experience,  references,  draft  class; 
send  photo.  Box  254,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  OR  CITY  EDITOR  for 
live  country  newspaper  in  college  town 
of  5.500  population  in  rich  farming 
territory.  Modern  plant.  Permanent 
position.  Salary  $2,340  a  year  —  no 
more,  no  less.  Box  278,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTED 

PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with  ex- 
cellrat  opportunity  for  advancement 
awaits  the  all-around  male  newsman 
with  experience  on  several  bests  and 
educational  backgronnd.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  proven  ability.  PRE¬ 
FERENCE  TO  HONORABLY  DIS¬ 
CHARGED  SERVICEMAN,  otherwise 
must  be  draft  exempt  and  able  to  get 
statement  of  availability  if  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Write  Assistant  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  Haven  Register,  New 

Haven  3,  Conn, _ 

TWO  BETOB^BS,  one  copy  desk 
man  for  liberal  PM  daily.  Hot  com¬ 
petition;  guild  shop.  Permanent.  Har- 

per.  Journal,  San  Diego,  Calif. _ 

WANTED  DESKMAN,  also  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Write  T.  B.  Butler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Tyler,  Texas. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENOED  REPOR¬ 
TER  and  desk  editor  on  morning  daily 
in  city  of  175,000.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  letter  with  salary  expected. 
Box  209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED— MANAGING  EDITOR  ca¬ 
pable  of  developing  virile  news  cover¬ 
age  in  city  of  100,000.  Permanent. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Box  259, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED,  REPORTER,  male,  draft 
exempt  or  deferred,  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  post  on  daily.  Must  be  accurate, 
sober  and  dependable.  Ideal  location. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  276, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— SPORTS  EDITOR,  daily 
14,000  circulation,  city  of  18,000. 
Qo^  working  eonditioBS.  May  be  per- 
manent.  Mankato  Free  Press.  Minn. 

Help  Waated 

Mecktaical _ 

MACHINIST  wanted  for  22  machine 
plant.  Call  Mr.  Brooks,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  Dayton,  Ohio,  telephone  ADams 

2112, _ 

COMPETENT  stereotype  foreman  want¬ 
ed.  Box  306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
INTERTTPE  OPERATOB-FLOORMAN 
for  large  weekly  located  in  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  of 
Virginia,  an  honr  from  Washington. 
Clean  shop,  new  building,  top  equip¬ 
ment.  Non-union,  44  hour  week,  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  Permanent 
job  with  future  for  a  man  who  can 
supply  references  as  to  steadiness.  Ap¬ 
ply,  stating  minimum  starting  pay,  to 

Box  248,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  PRESSMAN  for  16-page 
Duplex  Tubular  press.  Good  working 
conditions  in  New  England.  In  reply 
give  complete  details  as  to  experience, 
salary  required  and  references.  Write 
Box  309.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Waa*«d 
Meeka^cal  (Coat’d) 
COMBINATION  FLOORMAN-L I N  O 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  male  or  female. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  $1  hour. 
Friendly,  healthy  community  on  scenic 
Niagara  river.  News  of  the  Tona- 
wandas.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Litarary  Aqaacy  Sarvica 

KEATURE  WRITERS — Opportunities 
natl.  mags.  Send  ideas.  Bertha  Klaus- 
ner,  Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

Halp  Waatad 

Pkotograyker 

WANTED — COMBINATION  PHOTOO 
RAFHER  and  photo-engraver.  Address 
Ledger- Enquirer,  Columbus,  Os. 

Sitaofloas  Woatad 
AdmitottratiTt 

ONE  OP  fHE~^'OTH’S  Outstanding 
Business  Managers  desires  change. 
Here’s  last  three  years  amazing,  almost 
unbelievable  record:  Increased  1941 
earnings  22,000% ;  Increased  1942 
earnings  49,000% ;  Increased  1943 
earnings  80,000%.  Write  and  I’ll  tell 
you  more.  Box  267,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

raBLISHER-OEN^HOR.  liisposing  of 
interest  in  6.000  daily.  Seeks  ne.w 
location.  Best  of  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  and  pR.it  associations.  More  than 
25  years  experience  all  departments. 
Record  as  business  builder.  Knows 
operating  economics.  Holds  award  for 
general  newspaper  excellence.  Editor¬ 
ial  writer.  Acenstomed  to  assuming 
leadership  in  civic  and  community 
affairs.  Available  60  90  days.  Box 
191,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitvatlont  Wanted 

Advertifiaf 

ADVER^SING  MANAGER,  excellent 
background,  desires  change  Southern. 
South  Atlantic  or  adjacent  city  20,000- 
60,000.  Age  36.  4F.  Box  244,  Editor 
A  Piibluher. 

A  N.  Y.  CITY  ADV.  MAN  seeks  ad 
mgrs.  post  on  small  daily.  Writs  Box 
302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENEBGETIC  MAN,  32,  COLLEGE 
graduate,  draft-exempt.  Merchandising, 
advertising,  editorial,  sales  promotion, 
knowledge  production,  capable  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility.  Willing  to  go  out  of 
town.  Box  301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  ADVER’HS- 
INO  MANAGER,  sge  39.  3  A(H).  18 
years’  experience,  12  years  as  man¬ 
ager,  4  years  head  of  department  on 
nation’s  outstanding  small  daily,  N.  E. 
A.  award  1940-42.  Seeking  change  on 
own  volition.  E.  H.  Hewins,  Tribune. 
Hastings,  Nebr.  Refer  present  em¬ 
ployer. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN. 
fifteen  years  experience,  top  flight 
salesman  with  record  as  producer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager.  Box  179. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALESB&AN,  excellent  backgronnd. 
formerly  Advertising  Manager  3rd  pa¬ 
per,  city  150,000;  especially  qualified 
department  store  promotion.  Box  245, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioBS  Waiiod 

Circulation 

^PABLB~OiRCT7LATION  EXECU- 
TIVE.  Twenty  years’  experience  all 
phases  morning,  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Excellent  record  in  circulation 
promotion,  particularly  carrier.  City, 
country  or  promotion  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  acceptable  where  salary  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Age  40,  married.  Oood  health. 
A-1  references.  Box  149,  Editor  A 

I^blisher. _ _ 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 
Experienced  all  phases  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  war  time  circulation  problems. 
City  or  Country  manager’s  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  salary  adequate.  Age  39, 
married.  Will  come  for  personal  in- 
terview.  Box  250,  Editor  a  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Splendid  backgronnd.  Have 
successfully  directed  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  and  combination  circula¬ 
tions  of  from  80,000  to  125.000.  Fami¬ 
liar  all  distribution.  Specialty  city 
carrier.  Ag|tres8ive,  promotion  mind¬ 
ed.  Economical  operator.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Drsft  exempt.  Box  145,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SHMtieus  Woutuil 
Eiitotiul 

WttTTTtlt - no 

writing,  editing.  Now  ready  to  step 
into  magaiine  or  public  relations  field. 
Prefer  aviation.  Draft  exempt.  Box 

304,  Editor  A  Publiahar, _ 

ALERT  EDITOR — Will  consider  man¬ 
aging  or  tolegraph  desk  on  progressive, 
medium  size  daily.  ’Thorougnly  trained. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  305,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

AB1C7  OPPIOBB  desires  chsnge  on 
V-Dsy.  Managed  a  good  eonntry  week¬ 
ly,  experienced  all  departments.  No 
illusions  about  starting  job,  but  desire 
opportunity  for  eventual  ownership. 
Correspond  now.  W/O  William  E.  Ber- 

ger,  care  of  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  with  trade 
jonrnal  or  magaxine  wanted  by  am- 
bitioas  young  woman  executive  with 
3  years'  experience  in  editing  publica¬ 
tions.  Excellent  references.  Phi  Beth 
Kappa.  Now  employed.  Box  308, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SEORETABY-WBITER. 
Capable,  proven  creative  ability,  story 
ideas,  prefer  metropolitan  area  unless 
excellent  opportunity.  Box  274,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GHOSTWRITER. 

Highly  recommended.  Free  lanee  work. 
All  subjects.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER,  female,  experienced  met¬ 
ropolitan.  rommnnity  dailies.  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  or  eastern  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  262,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
STAGE,  SCREEN,  MUSIC,  RADIO, 
LITERARY  EDITOR.  Also  rewrite. 
Now  employed.  Age  39.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Oalifomia.  Box 
275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

22  YEAR  OLD  OOLLEOE  GRADUATE 
— English  and  American  literature  and 
Writing  major.  French  minor,  3^ 
years  undergraduate  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  limited  professional  magasine 
experience — desires  advertising  editor¬ 
ial  work  on  magazine  or  with  publish¬ 
ing  house.  Cuts  of  published  writing 
available.  Excellent  references.  Box 
249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER 
MEN  with  spare  time  will  give  all 
trade  publications  complete  coverage 
in  Cleveland.  Excellent  retail  and 
industrial  contacts.  Box  264,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN,  38,  articles  in  encyclopedia, 
also  in  periodicals,  current  news,  bo¬ 
tanical,  religious  subjects.  Editorial 
Iiosition  desired  magazine,  trade  pa¬ 
per,  or  small  town  newspaper.  Box 
282,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG  WOBdAN  COPYWRITER  - 
artist,  employed  newspaper  promotion, 
seeks  position  agency,  publisher,  ad¬ 
vertising.  10  years’  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  San  Francisco  area 
preferred.  Box  260,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situatious  Wauiud 

Mcckauical _ 

A-1  MACHINIST  seeks  per.  situation, 
where  skill,  loyalty  and  strict  temper¬ 
ance  are  appreciated.  Box  228,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PRODUC¬ 
TION  or  Pressroom  capable,  efficient 
and  practical.  Age  47  yrs.  20  yrs. 
experience — character  and  ability  ref- 
erence.  Box  157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situatious  Woutud 

Pkotograpker 

EXPER1ENCED~C  O  MBINATION 
pHOTOORAPHER-reporter  wire  editor. 
Now  employed,  seeks  change.  Draft 
exempt.  Age  24,  not  interested  ex¬ 
treme  northeast  states.  Box  222,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

Situatious  Woutud 

Produettou 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT— Pnblica- 
tiona — in  Metropolitan  area.  25  years’ 
experience  on  technical  side  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Steady,  coopera¬ 
tive.  Not  spectacular.  Box  238,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Situotioos  Woutud 

PuUkity 

RTPTiltTRMCRTl  NEWSPAKB 
publicity  man.  Wide  experience  week¬ 
ly  and  daily,  publicity  for  hotels  and 
clubs,  seeks  contact  in  Sonth  or  South¬ 
east.  Box  295,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Tom  Wallace 

Editor.  Louisville  Times 

A  HALF-DOZEN  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  huddled  in  a  transport 
plane  talking  shop.  Under  the 
ship,  2,000  feet. 
Editorials  or  maybe  4,000, 
Hare  Ifiah  green  moun- 

- _ ,  . ,  tains  laced  by  sll- 

Readerahip  very  southern  ri¬ 
vers.  None  of  the 
huddlers  knew  or  cared.  Shop’s 
the  thing,  in  newspaperdom. 

The  subject  became,  at  last, 
of  course,  the  editorial  page, 
and  what  to  do  with  it,  or  about 
it.  or  for  it,  danm  it. 

To  get  readers  for  an  editorial 
page  is  as  easy  as  shooting  fish. 
Easier  than  shooting  fish  where 
watershed  erosion  has  tinted 
water  red  or  brown;  as  easy 
as  when  streams  were  crystal- 
clear  and  the  simile  was  bom. 

This  writer  said  as  much.  Said 
a  man  from  a  western  metropo¬ 
lis,  in  a  shoulder^rugging  tone, 
wearily:  “Yes,  I’ll  agree  that 
you  get  ’em,  but  speaking  gen¬ 
erally.” 

Wondering  if  I  had  exagger¬ 
ated,  misled  by  memory,  I  sent 
the  following  memorandum  to 
publishn*  Mark  Ethridge  when 
I  returned  to  Louisville:  “I  said 
in  an  argument  that  Times  edi¬ 
torials  have  readership  above 
forty-two  per  cent.  I  am  asking 
you  if  you  have  our  last  survey 
figures.  I  spoke  without  them.” 

Came  the  answer  pronto,  sup¬ 
ported  by  figures  of  a  carefully 
conducted  widely-made  survey: 
“Your  statement,  you  will  see, 
was  conservative.” 

Among  reading  -  matter  fea¬ 
tures*  highest  in  readership  in 
the  Louisville  Times  are,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here 
mentioned,  and  close  together, 
the  lead  news  story,  letters  to 
the  editor  and  editorials. 

And  why?  Carefully  planned 
typographical  display?  Brilliant 
editorial  writing? 

Attention  is  ^ven  to  make-up, 
with  the  object  of  inviting  the 
tired  eye,  the  indolent  eye.  Bril¬ 
liancy  is  not  brought  to  bear. 

Brevity,  brevity,  brevity,  clar¬ 
ity,  candor,  willingness  to  say 
what  in  editors’  judgment  should 
be  said;  what  any  well-balanced, 
sincere,  reader  would  say  should 
be  said,  are  relied  upon. 

One  way  to  ruin  an  editorial 
page  is  to  print  exceptionally 
strong — or  exceptionally  emo¬ 
tional — editorials  on  the  front 
.  pa^e,  inviting  readers  to  assume 
inside  editorials  are  second  rate. 

Another  way  is  to  depend  on 
good  writing  and  assertions  of 
honesty  and  independence,  to 
cover  lack  of  independence. 

Still  another  way  is  to  so  stuff 
an  editorial  page  with  standing 
features  that  there  is  no  space 
in  which  to  use  anything  else,  for 
example  a  piece  of  reprint 
which  may  be  worth  six  times 
what  your  canned  columnist 
says  that  day.  Stuffing  robs  the 
page  of  variety. 

To  get  wide  readership  for 
the  letter  column  it  is  necessary 


to  be  as  fair  to  writers  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  to  an  editor. 

Writers  must  know  they  may 
say  what  they  think.  The  Times 
was  receiving  a  letter  occasion¬ 
ally,  not  enough  to  have  a  de¬ 
partment,  when  the  rule  that 
letters  should  not  be  edited  as 
to  reasonableness  of  statement, 
and  that  preference  in  space 
and  play  was  to  be  given  to  let¬ 
ters  critical  of  the  Times  over 
letters  of  commendation,  was 
laid  down.  As  soon  as  readers 
learned  that  they  could  call  the 
paper  or  its  editor  an  idiot  or  a 
crook  they  beiieved  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  forum  it  held  itself 
out  as  being.  Soon  letters  were 
under  a  three-column  head  daily, 
and  had  forged  ahead  of  edi¬ 
torials  in  reader  interest. 

We  strive  to  avoid  prejudicing 
the  reader  against  the  letter- 
writer’s  opinion  by  headline 
treatment.  Where  argument  is 
called  for  it  is  made  forthrightly 
in  an  editorial,  usually,  rather 
than  in  an  editor’s  note  in  the 
letter  column.  Letter  and  edi¬ 
torial  are  published  simultane¬ 
ously.  Right  to  condense  is  re¬ 
served,  the  fact  published  in 
italics  daily,  but  care  is  taken 
that  condensation  shall  not  rob 
a  letter  of  its  substance  or  of 
any  striking,  or  stinging,  sen¬ 
tence,  phrase  or  word. 

I  have  mentioned  brevity 
thrice.  Brisbane  made  $365,000 
a  year  out  of  brevity,  setting  an 
example  ponderous  columnists 
don’t  follow.  He  wrote  circles 
around  windy  columnists,  in 
readership,  because  he  knew  the 
trick  of  brevity. 

But  Times  brevity  was  not 
inspired  by  Brisbane.  When 
Walter  N.  Haldeman,  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  founded 
the  Times  he  thought  its  edi¬ 
torials  should  be  brief,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Henry  Watterson’s,  to 
give  variety  to  pages  under  one 
ownership,  and  because,  maybe, 
he  knew  the  value  of  brevity, 
even  admitting  that  genius  may 
speak  at  length. 

Legend  says  Mr.  Haldeman  en¬ 
tered  the  editor’s  cubbyhole  and 
cut  in  half  with  shears  an  edi¬ 
torial  proof,  ordering  the  in¬ 
sulted  editor  to  put  the  top  half 
to  press. 

“But  it  doesn’t  make  sense,” 
said  the  insulted  one. 

“It  makes  more  sense  than  a 
long  editorial  in  the  Times,”  re¬ 
sponded  W.  H.  sunnily. 

I  ALWAYS  liked  the  legend. 

When  J  took  charge  of  the 
Times  page  I  laid  down  the  rule 
that  no  editorial 
Rule  on  should  exceed,  in 

Length  oi  type,  an  ordinary 

T.J.  •  pencils  length. 

Editonals  Later  the  maxi¬ 

mum  was  re¬ 
duced,  to  get  seven,  or  eight, 
headed  editorials  into  two  col¬ 
umns  along  with  a  dozen  or 
more  editorial  paragraphs,  three 
of  the  paragraphs  illustrated  by 


miniature  cartoons,  the  para¬ 
graphs  to  be  capsule  editorials 
as  often  as  possible,  not  mere 
jokes,  and,  when  possible,  local. 

Times  editorials-— for  timeliness 
— are  written,  mostly,  between 
7:30  a.m.  and  9:30  a.m.,  on 
morning  news,  without  editorial 
conference,  shot  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  reviewed,  sometimes 
revised,  in  type.  An  additional 
reason  for  brevity  is  that  many 
Times  editorials,  timely  when 
written,  go  dead  and.  are  dis¬ 
carded  because  in  competition 
with  other  timely  articles  they 
don’t  make  the  grade.  Some¬ 
times  an  editorial  is  rewritten 
once  or  twice  before  it  goes  to 
the  composing  room,  for  brevity. 

Writers  keep  in  mind  Dana’s 
apology:  “The  article  is  long  be¬ 
cause  I  hadn’t  time  to  write  a 
short  one,”  and  the  readership 
Julius  Caesar  got  by  boiling 
down  his  report  to  “Veni,  vidi, 
vici.” 

Does  injudiciousness  result — 
are  half-baked  opinions  pub¬ 
lished — as  a  result  of  speed  and 
no  conferences? 

Well,  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  deliberates,  and 
often — dissenting  justices  tell  the 
world,  millions  of  readers  agree¬ 
ing — its  decisions  are  obviously 
wrong,  plainly  biased,  wholly 
unreasonable. 

“Reasonable  persons,”  said 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  “and  when  I 
say  reasonable  persons  I  mean 
persons  who  think  as  I  do.” 

“Have  libel  suits  resulted  from 
haste  and  spirited  utterance?” 

Not  yet,  touching  wood  of 
course. 

Henry  Watterson  once  said, 
maybe  in  a  moment  of  peevish¬ 
ness,  as  he  was  a  minority 
stockholder,  that  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  editor  one  must  be  a  man  of 
salient  characteristics  owning  a 
majority  of  the  stock. 

His  assertion  was  as  pointed 
as  it  was  pungent,  yet  he  made 
good  as  an  editor.  His  day  was 
when  publishers  were  impre¬ 
sarios.  This  is  the  tomorrow 
which,  in  words  of  Scarlett 
O’Hara,  is  another  day,  some 
editors — blighted  beings  fond  of 
talking  of  blight — will  tell  you. 
And  the  public  shouts  unceas¬ 
ingly  that  the  Indian  and  the 
editorial  page  are  i>assing,  or 
that  the  Indian  is  passing  and  the 
editorial  page  has  passed.  And 
there  are  publishers  who  think, 
in  the  frontiersman’s  phrase, 
that  the  only  good  editor  is  a 
dead  editor,  and  their  editorial 
pages,  are  as  a  result,  dead. 

'^e  editor  whose  publisher  is 
at  once  honest  and  intelligent 


can  get  readers  for  the  e 
page.  Happily — because 
ancy  is  rare — he  can  get  r 
without  brilliancy. 

*  Cartoons,  society  pate  p^g 
comics  are  here  consider^  as  nM  L 
readinr-matter;  the  term  “readiv' 
ferrlnt  to  printed  words. 


Army  Bars  Article 
Critical  ol  MacArthui 

An  article  critical  of 
Douglas  MacArthur  was 
from  publication  in  H 
magazine  by  the  War  I 
ment  “on  the  grounds  of 
ity.”  The  article  was 
by  Walter  Lucas,  British 
it^  war  correspondent  is 
stralia  for  the  London  0 
Express. 

Harper’s  ciu’rent  issue  c 
tains  an  editorial  criticizioi 
censorship  in  that  it  preva 
free  discussion  of  man  who 
being  talked  of  as  a  Presi 
candidate.  The  issue  wu.  ^ 
before  General  Mac  Arthur’s  r 
nouncement,  withdrawing 
self  from  the  field  of  RepubI 
candidates. 

While  Frederick  L.  Allen,  ei 
tor  of  Harper’s  declined  to  M 
in  what  respect  the  article 
critical  of  General  MacArfl 
he  made  public  the  text  of 
War  Department  letter,  wh 
stated  in  part: 

“The  article  as  written  uu 
mines  the  confidence  of 
country,  Australia,  and  i 
larly  the  troops  in  that 
in  their  commander  and 
strategic  and  tactical  plans.  S 
a  result  would  be  of  great  n 
to  the  Axis  and  damaginf 
General  MacArthur’s  ver?  ’ 
cult  campaign  in  the  south 
Pacific.” 

Hsuper’s  editorial  re< 
that  in  specific  cases 
ship  of  criticism  may  so: 
be  justified  if  military  ma: 
alone  are  at  stake.”  It  ad 
however,  that  in  the  case 
question  “no  candidate  for  d 
Presidency,  tacit  or  othen 
should  be  hidden  behind  a 
of  censorship.” 


Drug  Booklet  Out 

’The  Proprietary  AssociatioBi 
America  has  just  published  i 
pamphlet.  “Did  You  Say  PaW 
Medicine?”  the  first  of  a 
of  booklets  designed  prii 
for  the  information  of  the 
trade.  However,  they  are 
being  made  available  to  ad« 
tising  agencies  handling  P" 
prietary  accounts. 


The  basic  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is 
to  spread  information.  The  Haskin 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  does  this 
in  a  direct,  personal  way  that  makes  a 
good  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
reader  —  and  the  paper  that  creates 
reader  good  will  has  an  asset  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 


The  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (51,- 
108  E)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 


IDITOR  A  PURLISHERferMaytS.  I 


machines 
like  humans 
grow  old 


—butnot 

by  the  mere  passing  of  years 


Youth  is  largely  a  state  of  mind, 
and  vigor  the  freshness  of  health. 
Only  the  lack  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  frequently  determines  the  difference 
between  actual  youth  and  real  old  age — 
whether  it  be  human  or  mechanical. 

■  Today,  the  health  of  the  nation  is  the 

— And  help  the  health  of  the 


public  and  personal  responsibility  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  the 
health  of  the  Linotypes  of  the  country  is 
equally  important  to  everyone. 

Care  for  them !  Don’t  let  them  grow  old 
through  inattention  to  their  well-being. 
Linotypes  have  a  job  to  do  for  the  Press. 

nation  by  buying  War  Bonds 


PRINTED  IN  U.  S.  A 


^  PRINT 

I 
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“for  distinguished  correspondence  during  the  year,  the  test 
being  dearness  and  terseness  of  style,  preference  being 
given  to  fair,  judicious,  well-balanced  and  well-informed 
interpretative  writing,  which  shall  make  dear  the  significance 
of  the  subject  covered  in  the  correspondence  or  which  shall 
promote  international  understanding  and  appreciation." 


Other  Scripps-Howard  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 


1941  Wttbrook  Pcglar  in  recognition  of  hit  twiot  of  ortidM  on 
tcondob  In  Iho  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

1940  S.  Burton  Heath  for  distinguithed  example  of  a  reporter’s 
work  during  the  year. 

1939  Thomas  L  Stokes  for  distinguished  example  of  a  reporter’s 
work  during  the  year. 

1937  David  Dietz  for  reporting  the  tercentenary  ceiebration  of 
Harvard  University.  Awards  were  shared  by  five  reporters. 

1937  The  Cleveland  Press  for  Its  investigation  and  exposS  by  news, 
.  editoriab  and  cartoons  of  a  cemetery  racket. 


1936  George  B.  Parker  for  dbtkigubhed  edttoriol  writing  during  I 
the  year.  I 

1933  H.  AA  Talburt  for  outstanding  example  of  cartoonbfs  work 

during  the  year.  i 

1933  The  New  York  World  Telegram  for  lb  series  of  ortldes  on 
veterans’  relief,  on  the  real  estate  bond  evil,  on  the  "write 
in  AAcKee  itame*’  campaign  and  exposing  lottery  schemes  of 
various  fraternal  organizations. 

1928  The  Indionapoib  Times  for  the  exposB  of  political  corruption  rl 
in  Indiana. 

1923  The  AAemphb  Commercial  Appeal  for  lb  courageous  attitude  j  I 
in  publication  of  cartoons  and  the  handling  of  news  in  reference 
to  the  operations  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klon. 


^^SCRIPPS-HOWARD  newspapers] 
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